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XII.—THE STORY OF THE BROWN HAND. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


)}VERYONE knows that Sir 
Dominick Holden, the famous 
Indian surgeon, made me his 
heir, and that his death 
changed me in an hour from a 
hard-working and impecunious 
medical man to a well-to-do landed proprietor. 
Many know also that there were at least five 
people between the inheritance and me, and 
that Sir Dominick’s selection appeared to be 
altogether arbitrary and whimsical. I can 
assure them, however, that they are quite 
mistaken, and that, although I only knew Sir 
Dominick in the closing years of his life, 
there were none the less very real reasons 
why he should show his goodwill towards 
me. As a matter of fact, though I say it 
myself, no man ever did more for another 
than I did for my Indian uncle. I cannot 
expect the story to be believed, but it is so 
singular that I should feel that it was a 
breach of duty if I did not put it upon 
record—so here it is, and your belief or 
incredulity is your own affair. 

Sir Dominick Holden, C.B., K.C.S.I., and 
I don’t know what besides, was the most dis- 
tinguished Indian surgeon of his day. In 
the Army originally, he afterwards settled 
down into civil practice in Bombay, and 
visited as a consultant every part of India. 
His name is best remembered in connection 
with the Oriental Hospital, which he 
founded and supported. The time came, 
however, when his iron constitution began 
to show signs of the long strain to which he 
had subjected it, and his brother prac- 
titioners (who were not, perhaps, entirely 





disinterested upon the point) were unani- 
mous in recommending him to return to 
England. He held on as long as he could, 
but at last he developed nervous symptoms of 
a very pronounced character, and so came 
back, a broken man, to his native county of 
Wiltshire. He bought a considerable estate 
with an ancient manor-house upon the edge 
of Salisbury Plain, and devoted his old age 
to the study of Comparative Pathology, which 
had been his learned hobby all his life, and 
in which he was a foremost authority. 

We of the family were, as may be imagined, 
much excited by the news of the return of 
this rich and childless uncle to England. On 
his part, although by no means exuberant in 
his hospitality, he showed some sense of his 
duty to his relations, and each of us in turn 
had an invitation to visit him. From the 
accounts of my cousins it appeared to be a 
melancholy business, and it was with mixed 
feelings that I at last received my own 
summons to appear at Rodenhurst. My wife 
was so carefully excluded in the invitation 
that my first impulse was to refuse it, but the 
interests of the children had to be considered, 
and so, with her consent, I set out one 
October afternoon upon my visit to Wiltshire, 
with little thought of what that visit was to 
entail. ; 

My uncle’s estate was situated where the 
arable land of the plains begins to swell up- 
wards into the rounded chalk hills which are 
characteristic of the county. As I drove 
from Dinton Station in the waning light of 
that autumn day, I was impressed by the 
weird nature of the scenery. The few 
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scattered cottages of the peasants were so 
dwarfed by the huge evidences of prehistoric 
life, that the present appeared to be a dream 
and the past to be the obtrusive and 
masterful reality. The road wound through 
the valleys, formed by a succession of grassy 
hills, and the summit of each was cut and 
carved into the most elaborate fortifications, 
some circular and some square, but all on a 


scale which has defied the winds and the 
rains of many centuries. Some call them 
Roman and some British, but their true 


origin and the reasons for this particular 
tract of country being so interlaced with en 
trenchments have never been finally made 
clear. Here and there on the long, smooth, 
olive-coloured slopes there 
rose small rounded _bar- 
rows or tumuli. Beneath 
them lie the cremated 
ashes of the race which 
cut so deeply into the 
hills, but their graves tell 
us nothing save that a 
jar full of dust repre- 
sents the man who once 
laboured under the sun. 

It was through this 
weird country that I ap- 
proached my uncle’s resi- 
dence of Rodenhurst, and 
the house was, as I found, 
in due keeping with its 
surroundings. ‘Two broken 
and weather -stained pil 
lars, each surmounted by 
a mutilated heraldic 
emblem, flanked the 
entrance to a neglected drive. 
A cold wind whistled through 
the elms which lined it, and 
the air was full of the drifting 
At the far end, under 
the gloomy arch of trees, a 
single yellow lamp _ burned 
steadily. In the dim half-light 
of the coming night I saw a 
long, low building stretching 
out two irregular wings, with 
deep eaves, a sloping gambrel roof, and 
walls which were criss-crossed with timber 
balks in the fashion of the Tudors. The 
cheery light of a fire flickered in the broad, 
latticed window to the left of the low- 
porched door, and this, as it proved, marked 
the study of my uncle, for it was thither that 
I was led by his butler in order to make my 
host’s acquaintance. 

He was cowering over his fire, for the 


leaves. 
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moist chill of an English autumn had set him 
shivering. His lamp was unlit, and I only 
saw the red glow of the embers beating upon 
a huge, craggy face, with a Red Indian nose 
and cheek, and deep furrows and seams from 
eye to chin, the sinister marks of hidden 
volcanic fires. He sprang up at my entrance 
with something of an old-world courtesy and 
welcomed me warmly to Rodenhurst. At 
the same time I was conscious, as the lamp 
was carried in, that it was a very critical pair 
of light blue eyes which looked out at me 
from under shaggy eyebrows, like scouts 
beneath a bush, and that this outlandish 
uncle of mine was carefully reading off my 
character with all the ease of a practised 


“NE WELCOMED ME WARMLY TO RODENHURST.” 


observer and an experienced man of the 
world. 

For my part I looked at him, and looked 
had never seen a man whose 
appearance was more fitted to hold one’s 
attention. His figure was the framework 
of a giant, but he had fallen away until 
his coat dangled straight down in a shock- 
ing fashion from a pair of broad and 
bony shoulders. 


again, for I 


All his limbs were huge 
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and yet emaciated, and I could not take my 
gaze from his knobby wrists, and _ long, 
gnarled hands. But his eyes—those peering 
light blue eyes—-they were the most arrestive 
of any of his peculiarities. It was not their 
colour alone, nor was it the ambush of hair 
in which they lurked ; but it was the expres- 
sion which I read in them. For the appear- 
ance and bearing of the man were masterful, 
and one expected a certain corresponding 
arrogance in his eyes, but instead of that | 
read the look which tells of a spirit cowed 
and crushed, the furtive, expectant look of 
the dog whose master has taken the 
whip from the rack. I formed my own 
medical diagnosis upon one glance at those 
critical and yet appealing eyes. I believed 
that he was stricken with some mortal 
ailment, that he knew himself to be exposed 
to sudden death, and that he lived in 
terror of it. Such was my judgment—a 
false one, as the event showed ; but I men- 
tion it that it may help you to realize the 
look which I read in his eyes. 

My uncle’s welcome was, as I have said, 
a courteous one, and in an hour or so | 
found myself seated between him and his 
wife at a comfortable dinner, with curious 
pungent delicacies upon the table, and a 


stealthy, quick-eyed Oriental waiter behind 


his chair. The old couple had come round 
to that tragic imitation of the dawn of life 
when husband and wife, having lost or scat- 
tered all those who were their intimates, find 
themselves face to face and alone once more, 
their work done, and the end nearing fast. 
Those who have reached that stage in sweet- 
ness and love, who can change their winter 
into a gentle Indian summer, have come as 
victors through the ordeal of life. Lady 
Holden was a small, alert woman, with a 
kindly eye, and her expression as she glanced 
at him was a certificate of character to her 
husband. And yet, though I read a mutual 
love in their glances, I read also a mutual 
horror, and recognised in her face some 
reflection of that stealthy fear which I detected 
in his. Their talk was sometimes merry and 
sometimes sad, but there was a forced note 
in their merriment and a naturalness in their 
sadness which told me that a heavy heart 
beat upon either side of me. 

We were sitting over our first glass of wine, 
and the servants had left the room, when the 
conversation took a turn which produced a 
remarkable effect upon my host and hostess. 
I cannot recall what it was which started the 
topic of the supernatural, but it ended in my 
showing them that the abnormal in psychical 


experiences was a subject to which I had, like 
many neurologists, devoted a great deal of 
attention. I concluded by narrating my ex- 
periences when, as a member of the Psychical 
Research Society, I had formed one of a 
committee of three who spent the night in a 
haunted house. Our adventures were neither 
exciting nor convincing, but, such as it was, 
the story appeared to interest my auditors 
in a remarkable degree. ‘They listened with 
an eager silence, and I caught a look of 
intelligence between them which I could not 
understand. Lady Holden immediately after 
wards rose and left the room. 

Sir Dominick pushed the cigar-box over to 
me, and we smoked for some little time in 
silence. ‘That huge bony hand of his was 
twitching as he raised it with his cheroot to 
his lips, and I felt that the man’s nerves were 
vibrating like fiddle-strings. | My instincts 
told me that he was on the verge of some 
intimate confidence, and I feared to speak 
lest I should interrupt it. At last he turned 
towards me with a spasmodic gesture like a 
man who throws his last scruple to the winds. 

“From the little that I have seen of you it 
appears to me, Dr. Hardacre,” said he, “‘ that 
you are the very man I have wanted to meet.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, sir.” 

“Your head seems to be cool and steady. 
You will acquit me of any desire to flatter 
you, for the circumstances are too serious 
to permit of insincerities. You have some 
special knowledge upon these subjects, and 
you evidently view them from that philo 
sophical standpoint which robs them of all 
vulgar terror. I presume that the sight of 
an apparition would not seriously discompose 
you?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Would even interest you, perhaps ?” 

“ Most intensely.” 

“As a psychical observer, you would 
probably investigate it in as impersonal a 
fashion as an astronomer investigates a 
wandering comet ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

He gave a heavy sigh. 

“Believe me, Dr. Hardacre, there was a 
time when I could have spoken as you do 
now. My nerve was a by-word in India. 
Even the Mutiny never shook it for an 
instant. And yet you see what I am re- 
duced to—-the most timorous man, perhaps, 
in all this county of Wiltshire. Do not speak 
too bravely upon this subject, or you may 
find yourself subjected to as long-drawn a 
test as I am—a test which can only end in 
the madhouse or the grave.” 
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I waited patiently until he should see fit 
to go farther in his confidence. His pre- 
amble had, I need not say, filled me with 
interest and expectation. 

“For some years, Dr. Hardacre,” he con- 
tinued, “ my life and that of my wife have 
been made miserable by a cause which is so 
grotesque that it borders upon the ludicrous. 
And yet familiarity has never made it more 
easy to bear—on the contrary, as time passes 
my nerves become more worn and shattered 
by the constant attrition. If you have no 
physical fears, Dr. Hardacre, I should very 


SSI MY NERVES BECOME MORE WORKN AND SHATTERED, 


much value your opinion upon this pheno 
menon which troubles us so.” 


‘For what it is worth my opinion is 
entirely at your May I ask the 
nature of the phenomenon ?” 

“T think that your experiences will have a 
higher evidential value if you are not told in 
advance what you may expect to encounter. 
You are yourself aware of the quibbles of 
unconscious cerebration and subjective im- 
pressions with which a scientific sceptic may 
throw a doubt upon your statement. It 


service. 
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would be as well to guard against them in 
advance.” 

“What shall I do, then?” 

“T will tell you. Would you mind follow- 
ing me this way?” He led me out of the 
dining-room and down a long passage until 
we came to a terminal door. Inside there 
was a large bare room fitted as a laboratory, 
with numerous scientific instruments and 
bottles. A shelf ran along one side, upon 
which there stood a long line of glass jars 
containing pathological and anatomical 
specimens. 

“You see that I still dabble in 
some of my old studies,” said Sir 
Dominick. “These jars are the 
remains of what was once a most 
excellent collection, but unfortu- 

nately I lost the greater 
part of them when my 
house was burned down 
in Bombay in ’92. It 
was a most unfortunate 
affair for me—in more 
ways than one. I had 
examples of many very 
rare conditions, and my 
splenic collection was 
probably unique. These 
are the survivors.” 

I glanced over them, 
and saw that they really 
were of a very great value 
and rarity from a patho- 
logical point of view: 
bloated organs, gaping 
cysts, distorted bones, 
odious parasites—a sin- 
gular exhibition of the 
products of India. 

“There is, as you see, 
a small settee here,” said 
my host. “It was far 
from our intention to 
offer a guest so meagre 
an accommodation, but 
since affairs have taken 

this turn, it would be a great kindness 
upon your part if you would consent to 
spend the night in this apartment. I beg 
that you will not hesitate to let me know 
if the idea should be at all repugnant 
to you.” 

“On the 
acceptable.” 

“My own room is the second on the left, 
so that if you should feel that you are in 
need of company a call would always bring 
me to your side.” 


contrary,” I said, “it is most 
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“T trust that I shall not be compelled to 
disturb you.” 

“Tt is unlikely that I shall be asleep. I 
do not sleep much. Do not hesitate to 
summon me.” 

And so with this agrcement we joined Lady 
Holden in the drawing-room and talked of 
lighter things. 

It was no affectation upon my part to say 
that the prospect of my night’s adventure 
was an agreeable one. I have no pretence 
to greater physical courage than my neigh- 
bours, but familiarity with a subject robs it 
of those vague and undefined terrors which 
are the most appalling to the imaginative 
mind. The human brain is capable of 
only one strong emotion at a time, and 
if it be filled with curiosity or scientific 
enthusiasm, there is no room for fear. It is 
true that I had my uncle’s assurance that he 
had himself originally taken this point of 
view, but I reflected that the breakdown of 
his nervous system might be due 
to his forty years in India as 
much as to any psychical experi- 
ences which had befallen him. 
I at least was sound in nerve 
and brain, and it was with some- 
thing of the pleasurable thrill of 
anticipation with which the 
sportsman takes his position 
beside the haunt of his game 
that I shut the laboratory door 
behind me, and partially undress- 
ing, lay down upon the rug- 
covered settee. 

It was not an ideal atmosphere 
for a bedroom. The air was 
heavy with many chemical 
odours, that of methylated spirit 
predominating. Nor were the 
decorations of my chamber very 
sedative. The odious line of glass 
jars with their relics of disease 
and suffering stretched in front 
of my very eyes. There was no 
blind to the window, and a three- 
quarter moon streamed its white 
light into the room, tracing a 
silver square with filigree lattices 
upon the opposite wall. When 
I had extinguished my candle this 
one bright patch in the midst of 
the general gloom had certainly 
an eerie and discomposing aspect. 
A rigid and absolute silence 
reigned throughout the old. house, 
so that the low swish of the 
branches in the gardencame softly 








and soothingly to my ears. It may have 
been the hypnotic lullaby of this gentle susur- 
rus, or it may have been the result of my 
tiring day, but after many dozings and many 
efforts to regain my clearness of perception, I 
fell at last into a deep and dreamless sleep. 

I was awakened by some sound in the 
room, and I instantly raised myself upon my 
elbow on the couch. Some hours had passed, 
for the square patch upon the wall had slid 
downwards and sideways until it lay obliquely 
at the end of my bed. ‘The rest of the room 
was in deep shadow. At first I could see 
nothing, but presently, as my eyes became 
accustomed to the faint light, I was aware, 
with a thrill which all my scientific absorption 
could not entirely prevent, that something was 
moving slowly along the line of the wall. A 
gentle, shuffling sound, as of soft slippers, came 
to my ears, and I dimly discerned a human 
figure walking stealthily from the direction of 
the door. As it emerged into the patch of 





= 


“HIS EYES WERE CAST UPWARDS TOWARDS THE LINE OF BOTTLES," 
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moonlight I saw very clearly what it was and 

how it was employed. It was a man, short 

and squat, dressed in some sort of dark grey 

gown, which hung straight from his shoulders 

to his feet. The moon shone upon the side 

of his face, and I saw that it was chocolate 

brown in colour, with a ball of black hair 

like a woman’s at the back of his head. He 

walked slowly, and his eyes were cast upwards 

towards the line of bottles which contained 

those gruesome remnants of humanity. He 

seemed to examine each jar with attention, 

and then to pass on to the next. When he 

had come to the end of the line, immediately 

oppos ite my 

bed, he stopped, 

faced me, threw 

up his hands 

with a_ gesture 

of despair, and 

vanished from 

my sight. 
| have 

that he 

up his 

but I should 

have said his 

arms, for as he 

assumed that 

attitude of des 

pair I observed 

a singular 

peculiarity 

about his ap 

pearance. He 

had only one 

hand! As the 

sleeves drooped 

down from the 

upflung arms | 

saw the left 

plainly, but the 

right ended ina 

knobby and un 

sightly stump. 

In every other “1 TOLD 

way his appear 

ance was natural, and I had _ both 

seen and heard him so clearly, that I could 

easily have believed that he an 

Indian servant of Sir Dominick’s who had 

come into my room in search of something. 

It was only his sudden disappearance which 

would have suggested anything more sinister 

to me. As it was I sprang from my couch, 

lit a candle, and examined the whole room 

carefully. There were no signs of my visitor, 

and I was forced to conclude that there had 

really been something outside the normal 


said 
threw 
hands, 


HIM ALI 
sO 


was 


STRAND 


THA 
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laws of Nature in his appearance. I lay 
awake for the remainder of the night, but 
nothing else occurred to disturb me. 

[ am an early riser, but my uncle was an 
even earlier one, for I found him pacing up 
and down the lawn at the side of the house. 
He ran towards me in his eagerness when he 
saw me come out from the door. 

“Well, well!” he cried. “ Did you see 
him ?” 

(An Indian with one hand ?” 

* Prec isely.” 

“Ves, | saw him and I told him all that 
When I had finished, he led the 

way into his 
study. 

“We have a 
little time before 
breakfast,” said 
he. “It will 
suffice to give 
you an explana 
tion of this 
extraordinary 
affair—so far as 
I can explain 
that which 
essentially in 
explicable. — In 
the first place, 
when I tell you 
that for four 
years I have 
never passed 
one single night, 
either in Bom 
bay, aboard 
ship, or here in 
England — with 
out my sleep 
being broken by 
this fellow, you 
will understand 
why it is that I 
am a wreck of 
my former self. 
His programme 

He appears by my bed 


occurred. 


is 


HAD OCCURRED, 


ec. 


is always the sam 
side, shakes me roughly by the shoulder, 
passes from my room into the laboratory, 
walks slowly along the line of my bottles, and 


then vanishes. For more than a thousand 
times he has gone through the same routine.’ 

*“ What does he want ?” 

* He wants his hand.” 

“ His hand ?” 

“Yes, it came about in this way. 
summoned to Peshawur for a consultation 
some ten years ago, and while there I was 


I was 
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asked to look at the hand of a native who 
was passing through with an Afghan caravan. 
I'he fellow came from some mountain tribe 
living away at the back of beyond some- 
where on the other side of Kaffiristan. He 
talked a bastard Pushtoo, and it was all I 


could do to understand him. He _ was 


suffering from a soft sarcomatous swelling of 


one of the metacarpal joints, and I made 
him realize that it was only by losing his 
hand that he could hope to save his life. 
After much persuasion he consented to the 
operation, and he asked me, when it was 
over, what fee I demanded. The poor fellow 
was almost a beggar, so that the idea of a 
fee was absurd, but I answered in jest that 
my fee should be his hand, and that I pro- 
posed to add it to my pathological collection. 

“To my surprise he demurred very much 
to the suggestion, and he explained that 
according to his religion it was an all-im- 
portant matter that the body should be re- 
united after death, and so make a perfect 
dwelling for the spirit. 
course, an old one, and the mummies of the 
Egyptians arose from an analogous super- 
stition. I answered him that his hand was 
already off, and asked him how he intended 
to preserve it. He replied that he would 


pickle it in salt and carry it about with him. 
| suggested that it might be safer in my 
keeping than in his, and that I had better 


means than salt for preserving it. On 
realizing that I really intended to carefully 
keep it, his opposition vanished instantly. 
‘But remember, sahib,’ said he, ‘I shall 
want it back when I am dead.’ I laughed 
at the remark, and so the matter ended. I 
returned to my practice, and he no doubt in 
the course of time was able to continue his 
journey to Afghanistan. 

“Well, as I told you last night, I had a 
bad fire in my house at Bombay. Half of it 
was burned down, and, among other things, 
my pathological collection was largely 
destroyed. What you see are the poor 
remains of it. ‘The hand of the hillman 
went with the rest, but I gave the matter no 
particular thought at the time. ‘That was 
SIX years ago. 

“Four years ago—-two years after the fire 

| was awakened one night by a furious 
tugging at my sleeve. I sat up under the 
impression that my favourite mastiff was 
trying to arouse me. Instead of this, I saw 
my Indian patient of long ago, dressed in the 
long grey gown which was the badge of his 
people. He was holding up his stump and 
looking reproachfully at me. He then went 
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over to my bottles, which at that time | kept 
in my room, and he examined them carefully, 
after which he gave a gesture of anger and 
vanished. I realized that he had just died, 
and that he had come to claim my promise 
that I should keep his limb in safety for him. 

“Well, there you have it all, Dr. Hardacre. 
Every night at the same- hour for four years 
this performance has been repeated. It is a 
simple thing in itself, but it has worh me out 
like water dropping on a stone." It has 
brought a vile insomnia with it, for I cannot 
sleep now for the expectation of his coniing. 
It has poisoned my old age and that of my 
wife, who has been the sharer in this great 
trouble. But there is the breakfast gong, 
and she will be waiting impatiently to know 
how it fared with you last night. We are 
both much indebted to you for your gallantry, 
for it takes something from the weight of our 
misfortune when we share it, even for a single 
night, with a friend, and it reassures us as to 
our sanity, which we are sometimes driven to 
question.” 

This was the curious narrative which Sir 
Dominick confided to me—a story which to 
many would have appeared to be a grotesque 
impossibility, but which, after my experience 
of the night before, and my previous know 
ledge of such things, I was prepared to 
accept as an absolute fact. 1 thought deeply 
over the matter, and brought the whole 
range of my reading and experience to bear 
upon it. After breakfast, 1 surprised my host 
and hostess by announcing that I was return- 
ing to London by the next train. 

“* My dear doctor,” cried Sir Dominick, in 
great distress, “ you make me feel that I have 
been guilty of a gross breach of hospitality in 
intruding this unfortunate matter upon you. 
I should have borne my own burden.” 

“Tt is, indeed, that matter which is taking 
me to London,” I answered ; “but you are 
mistaken, I assure you, if you think that my 
experience of last night was an unpleasant 
one to me. On the contrary, | am about to 
ask your permission to return in the evening 
and spend one more night in your laboratory. 
I am very eager to see this visitor once 
again.” 

My uncle was exceedingly anxious to know 
what I was about to do, but my fears of rais 
ing false hopes prevented me from telling him. 
I was back in my own consulting-room a 
little after luncheon, and was confirming my 
memory of a passage in a recent book upon 
occultism which had arrested my attention 
when I read it. 

“Tn the case of earth-bound spirits,” said 





“4” RECENT BOOK UPON OCCULTISM.” 


my authority, “some one dominant idea obses- 
sing them at the hour of death is sufficient to 
hold them co this material world. They are the 
amphibia of this life and of the next, capable 
of passing from one to the other as the turtle 
passes from land to water. The causes 
which may bind a soul so strongly to a life 
which its body has abandoned are any violent 
emotion. Avarice, revenge, anxiety, love, 
and pity have all been known to have this 
effect. As a rule it springs from some un- 
fulfilled wish, and when the wish has been 
fulfilled the material bond relaxes. There 
are many cases upon record which show the 
singular persistence of these visitors, and also 
their disappearance when their wishes have 
been fulfilled, or in some cases when a reason- 
able compromise has been effected.” 

“ 4 reasonable compromise effected” —those 
were the words which I had brooded over all 
the morning, and which I now verified in 
the original. No actual atonement could be 
made here— but a reasonable compromise ! 


I made my way as fast as a train could take 
me to the Shadwell Seamen’s Hospital, where 
my old friend Jack Hewett was house-surgeon. 
Without explaining the situation I made him 
understand exactly what it was that I wanted. 
he, in 


“A brown man’s hand!” said 
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“What in the world do 
you want that for?” 


amazement. 


“Never mind. 
I know that your 
Indians.” 

“T should think so. But a hand——” 
He thought a little and then struck a bell. 

“ Travers,” said he to a student-dresser, 
“what became of the hands of the 
Lascar which we took off yesterday? | 
mean the fellow from the East India Dock 
who got caught in the steam winch.” 

“They are in the Post-mortem room, 
sir.” 

“Just pack one of them in antiseptics 
and give it to Dr. Hardacre.” 

And so I found myself back at 
Rodenhurst before dinner with _ this 
curious outcome of my day in town. I 
still said nothing to Sir Dominick, but 
I slept that night in the laboratory, and I 
placed the Lascar’s hand in one of the 
glass jars at the end of my couch. 

So interested was I in the result 
of my experiment that sleep was out 
of the question. I sat with a shaded 
lamp beside me and waited patiently for 
my visitor. This time I saw him clearly 
from the first. He appeared beside 
the door, nebulous for an instant, and 

then hardening into as distinct an outline as 
any living man. The slippers beneath his 
grey gown were red and heelless, which 
accounted for the low, shuffling sound which 
he made as he walked. As on the previous 
night he passed slowly along the line of bottles 
until he paused before that which contained 
the hand. He reached up to it, his whole 
figure quivering with expectation, took it 
down, examined it eagerly, and then, with a 
face which was convulsed with fury and dis- 
appointment, he hurled it down:on to the 
floor. There was a crash which resounded 
through the house, and when I looked up 
the mutilated Indian had disappeared. A 
moment later my door flew open and Sir 
Dominick rushed in. 

“You are not hurt ?” he cried. 

“ No—but deeply disappointed.” 

He looked in astonishment at the splinters 
of glass, and the brown hand lying upon the 
floor. 

“Good God !” he cried. “ What is this?” 

I told him my idea and its wretched sequel. 
He listened intently, but shook his head. 

“It was well thought of,” said he, “ but I 
fear that there is no such easy end to my 
sufferings. But one thing I now insist upon. 
It js that you shall never again upon any 


I'll tell you some day. 
wards are full of 
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pretext occupy this room. My fears that 
something might have happened to you 
when I heard that crash—have been the 
most acute of all the agonies which I have 
undergone. I will not expose myself to a 
repetition of it.” 

He allowed me, however, to spend the 
remainder of that night where I was, and I 
lay there worrying over the problem and 
lamenting my own failure. With the first 
light of morning there was the Lascar’s hand 
still lying upon the floor to remind me of 
my fiasco. I lay looking at it—and as I lay 
suddenly an idea flew like a bullet through 
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in the fost-mortem room. And so I returned 
to Rodenhurst in the evening with my 
mission accomplished and the material for a 
fresh experiment. 

But Sir Dominick Holden would not hear 
of my occupying the laboratory again. To 
all my entreaties he turned a deaf ear. It 
offended his sense of hospitality, and he 
could no longer permit it. I left the hand, 
therefore, as I had done its fellow the night 
before, and I occupied a comfortable bed- 
room in another portion of the house, some 
distance from the scene of my adventures. 

But in spite of that my sleep was not 
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my head and brought me quivering with 
excitement ‘out of my couch. I raised the 
grim relic from where it had fallen. Yes, it 
was indeed so. The hand was the 4/ff hand 
of the Lascar. 

By the first train I was on my way to 
town, and hurried at once to the Seamen’s 
Hospital. I remembered that both hands 
of the Lascar had been amputated, but I 
was terrified lest the precious organ which I 
was in search of might have been already 
consumed in the crematory. My suspense 
was soon ended, It had still been preserved 


THE NIGHT MY HOST BURST INTO MY ROOM 


destined to be uninterrupted. In the dead 
of the night my host burst into my room, a 
lamp in his hand. His huge gaunt figure 
was enveloped in a loose dressing-gown, and 
his whole appearance might certainly have 
seemed more formidable to a weak-nerved 
man than that of the Indian of the night 
before. But it was not his entrance so much 
as his expression which amazed me. He had 
turned suddenly younger by twenty years at 
the least. His eyes were shining, his features 
radiant, and he waved one hand in triumph 
over his head, I sat up astounded, staring 
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sleepily at this extraordinary visitor. But his 
words soon drove the sleep from my eyes. 

“We have done it! We have succeeded !” 
he shouted. ‘“ My dear Hardacre, how can 
I ever in this world repay you ?” 

“You don’t mean to say that it is all 
right ?” 

“Indeed I do. I was sure that you would 
not mind being awakened to hear such blessed 
news. 

“Mind! I should think not indeed. 
is it really certain ? ” 

“IT have no doubt whatever upon the 
point. I owe you such a debt, my dear 
nephew, as I never owed a man before, and 
never expected to. | What can I possibly do 
for you that is commensurate? Providence 
must have sent you to my rescue. You have 
saved both my reason and my life, for another 
six months of this must have seen me either 
in a cell or a coffin. And my wife—it was 
wearing her out before my eyes. Never 
could I have believed that any human being 
could have lifted this burden off me.” He 
seized my hand and wrung it in his bony 
grip. 

“It was only an experiment—a 


But 


forlorn 


hope—but I am delighted from my _ heart 
that it has succeeded. But how do you 
know that all is right? Have you seen 


something ?” 

He seated himself at the foot of my bed. 

“T have seen enough,” said he. “It 
satisfies me that I shall be troubled no more. 
What has passed is easily told. You know 
that at a certain hour this creature always 
comes to me. To-night he arrived at the 
usual time, and aroused me with even more 
violence than is his custom. I can only 
surmise that his disappointment of last night 
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increased the bitterness of his anger against 
me. He looked angrily at me and then 
went on his usual round. But in a few 
minutes I saw him, for the first time since 
this persecution began, return to my chamber. 
He was smiling. I saw the gleam of his 
white teeth through the dim light. He 
stood facing me at the end of my bed, 
and three times he made the low Eastern 
salaam which is their solemn leave-taking. 
And the third time that he bowed he raised 
his arms over his head, and I saw his “wo 
hands outstretched in the air. So he vanished, 
and, as I believe, for ever.” 


So that is the curious experience which 
won me the affection and the gratitude of my 
celebrated uncle, the famous Indian surgeon. 
His anticipations were realized, and never 
again was he disturbed by the visits of the 
restless hillman in search of his lost member. 
Sir Dominick and Lady Holden spent a very 
happy old age, unclouded, as far as I know, by 
any trouble, and they finally died during the 
great influenza epidemic within a few weeks 
of each other. In his lifetime he always 
turned to me for advice in everything which 
concerned that English life of which he 
knew so little ; and I aided him also in the 
purchase and development of his estates. 
It was no great surprise to me, therefore, 
that I found myself eventually promoted 
over the heads of five exasperated cousins, 
and changed in a single day from a hard- 
working country doctor into the head of an 
important Wiltshire family. I at least have 
reason to bless the memory of the man with 
the brown hand, and the day when I was 
fortunate enough to relieve Rodenhurst of 
his unwelcome presence. 

















runs in the 
family: “like 





father, like son.” If this 
should not be the case, 
the schoolboy gives 


promise of the man. The 
lad who scores freely, or 
performs the hat trick with 
the ball, passes on to his 
county eleven. Sometimes 
he comes off, as they re- 
mark in cricket parlance ; 
more frequently, however, 
he fails to do himself 
justice, and is, perhaps, 
relegated to the second 
eleven before he is _per- 
mitted to again pit his 
strength against his com- 


peers. 
There are exceptions 
to every rule, however. 
Mr. W. G. Grace never 


looked back after he had once secured county 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren may fairly say 
he has done likewise. He played a great innings 
for his county when he was first included in 
the team, and beyond a doubt Lancashire is 
weakened by more than I care to say when 


honours. 


the Old Harrovian is miss- 
ing from her ranks. 

Mr. MacLaren, although 
he has visited the An- 
tipodes twice, is yet under 
thirty. To be exact, he 
born on December 
1st, 1871, so that at the 
present time he is_ but 
twenty-eight years of age. 
As a schoolboy he dis- 
played remarkable apti- 
tude for the game, but 
did not come before the 
public prominently until 
the Eton v. Harrow match 
of 1887. Even at that 
early date Mr. MacLaren 
displayed all the finish 
of an experienced _bats- 
man : possibly he possessed 
even more polish then 


was 





AT is a generally accepted fact 
that, like a poet, a cricketer is 
born, not made. 
batting, or of bowling, generally 
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than now, 
hitting power. 
The art of 
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MacLAREN. 


but he lacked generalship and 
Be that as it may, he was 
the top scorer for his side in either innings 
with 55 and 67, but despite these individual 


efforts, Harrow lost by 
five wickets. 

In 1888, however, his 
school defeated Eton by 
156 runs. Curiously 
enough, Mr. MacLaren 
had very little to do with 
this result, for.he made 
but o (that dreaded duck !) 
and 4, while his ill-fortune 
pursued him a_ twelve- 
month later, Harrow gain- 
ing an easy victory, while 
he scored but 17 and 16. 

Still, every cloud has its 
silver lining, and this form 
was far too bad to be 
true. In 1890 Mr. Mac- 
Laren captained the Har- 
row eleven against Eton. 
He was the first to go to 
the wickets, but he was 
also the seventh to leave. 


He hit the bowling to all parts of the 
field ; the spectators of this ultra fashion- 
able fixture were never provided with better 
value for their time spent round the ring; 
the young batsman had made 76 before 
he returned to the pavilion. 


This performance natur 
ally placed the seal of 
excellence upon his play, 
and he was asked to repre- 
sent Lancashire in her 
county fixtures. Mr. Mac- 
Laren came, saw, and con- 
quered, for against Sussex 
at Brighton on August 
14th he hit up what was 
practically a faultless 108. 
How many players are 
there who have effected a 
similar performance, 
coming into county cricket 
from a public school style 
of play? I can recollect 
no other. 

Following Mr. Hornby 
and Mr. Crosfield, Mr. 
MacLaren was _ elected 
captain of the Lancashire 
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team, and in 1895 scored the highest indi- 
vidual innings yet made in first-class cricket. 
Taunton, in 
July, he compiled 424 runs, thus beating 


Playing against Somerset, at 
the 344 standing to the credit of Mr. W. 
G. Grace by a no un- 
certain margin. 

Prior to this, how- 
ever, Mr. MacLaren 
had toured through 
Australia as one of 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart’s 
eleven. He was a 
success, for he secured 
the second place upon 
the batting averages : 
47°4 for twenty inn- 
ings in eleven a-side 
matches, and 40’9 for 
thirty-three innings, all 
matches played being 
considered. More than 
that, he was also busy 
amongst the “centu- 
rions ”—if I may be 
pardoned for the use 
of the word. Against 
Victoria, on November 
16th, he placed 228 
his highest total for 
the tour—against his 
name, this being fol- 
lowed by 106 2. 
Queensland and New 
South Wales on Feb- 
ruary 15th, and 120 against Australia, at 
Melbourne, on March tst. 

Mr. MacLaren’s performances for his 
county need no comment from me, but I 
may just touch briefly upon his last Austra- 
lian tour. He wooed and won his bride 
“down under,” and he never played better 
cricket in his life than when last at the 
Antipodes. We were fairly and squarely 
beaten in the test matches, I am ready to 
admit that ; but Mr. MacLaren can look back 
upon the visit with feelings of unalloyed 
satisfaction. 

In the five test matches he was at the head 
of the batting averages with 54°22 runs for 
ten innings, 124 being his highest contribu- 
tion. In the eleven a-side matches his 


average was 54°57 for twenty innings, and in 
all matches 54°34 for twenty-eight innings. 
These figures speak for themselves, but I 
may add Mr. MacLaren was also responsible 
for exactly half-a-<dozen centuries during the 
181 v. Thirteen of Queensland and 
142 v. New South Wales ; 


tour: 
New South Wales ; 
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140 v. New South Wales (the return match) ; 
124 v. Australia, at Adelaide; 109 v. Aus 
tralia, at Sydney; and too v. New South 
Wales, also at Sydney. 

Returning home, the Lancashire captain 
could only take part 
in six of the county 
fixtures. In these he 
secured an average of 
23°30, with 76 as his 
highest contribution. 
But he was as dashing 
as of old while at the 
wicket, and even 
smarter in the field. 
At slip or at cover- 
slip he appears to judge 
the flight of the ball 
unerringly, while 
boundary after bound- 
ary is saved by the 
manner in which he 
picks up the fastest 
cut, snick, or drive 
with either hand. | 
was ruminating over 
these things as the 
South-Western express 
whirled me away over 
the gleaming metals 
to Wokingham, where, 
in a delightful old 
countryside mansion, 
Mr. MacLaren has 
established himself in 
the heart of as delightful scenery as may well 
be met with within a hundred miles of London. 

There, in his study, he sat and chatted 
over cricket matters. The Lancashire eleven, 
the great scene at the Oval after the finish of 
the last test match there—these and kindred 
pictures reflected the ruddy fireglow from the 
walls. Outside, the sun was throwing its 
rays athwart the gravelled drive ; there was 
the indefinite hum inseparable from the 
country, the missel thrushes and the black- 
birds disported themselves among the trees, 
just budding into life ; while, stranger still, 
the red coat and bushy tail of a squirrel 
could be seen just at the edge of the copse 
that ran down to the lawn. 

But this is not cricket. I must drag 
myself away. The memory of the Harrow 7. 
Eton match I have already referred to was 
crossing my mind. I lost no time, but, 
plunging directly into my subject, wondered 
what the Lancashire captain thought of 
public school cricket of these days. Did it 
compare favourably with days that are past 
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and gone? Mr. MacLaren hesitated slightly 
ere he replied. But there were no signs of 
hesitation when he was once induced to talk. 

“No,” he remarked; “I really do not 
think public school cricket, as cricket, has 
advanced since a few years back. I can 
naturally only speak of Harrow personally ; 
yet what do we find? That year by year these 
public school matches remain drawn ; they 
are not finished in the time allowed for their 
decision. 

“And why? ‘That is a difficult question 
to answer. My own opinion is, gained by 
watching the boys at the game, that their 
batting is as good as, or maybe better than, 
ever, but there is a marked falling off in the 
class of bowling. Bowling is very moderate, 
to say the least of it. 

“Of course, it is much easier to teach a 
boy how to bat than to 
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Varsities now. Yes, we have had Mr. C. L. 
Townsend, Mr. F. S. Jackson, Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods, and Mr. Kortright, men who are 
worth their places in a county team for this 
department alone ; but what I complain of is, 
that we get no new blood. 

“ As a matter of fact, I cannot say who is 
their best real bowler. No, I fear they can- 
not produce anyone approaching the stamp 
of the late Mr. A. G. Steele. Of course, 
Mr. C. M. Wells is a good bowler, but he 
has left his University for a long time now. 
He was the last of the bowlers to come from 
either Oxford or Cambridge ; since he left, 
they have produced none that might be 
termed really first-class.” 

After this expression of opinion upon what 
are generally looked upon as the training 
grounds for county cricket, it was difficult to 
muster up courage sufficient 
to enable me to suggest 





teach him how to become 
a successful ‘bowler. It is 
quite possible. to make a 
batsman, provided the boy 
is willing to listen to the 
hints, and possesses some 
idea of the game; but the 
best coach cannot make a 
successful bowler. 

“In saying this, I may 
explain that you can give a 
boy hints in bowling, but 
he must be born, not made. 
He may be told a few 
things, how to place his 
feet as he delivers the ball, 
and what length of run is 
best to take ; but he cannot 











amateur cricket as a whole. 

But Mr. MacLaren re- 
assured me at once. 

“ Amateur cricket,” he 
opined, “is improving, and 
in this way there are more 
good cricketers now than 
there were in the past. But” 
(and here he qualified it) 
“the players of the present 
day are no better than they 
were twenty years ago. 
There are more of them, 
that is all. There are more 
good batsmen to-day than 
there were at the time I 
have mentioned, but that 








be made a real bowler under 
these conditions unless he 
has an inclination for that 
kind of work. Unfortunately, too, a school- 
boy does not, as a rule, take so kindly to 
bowling as to batting. There is not the same 
pleasure in bowling from his point of view : 
he has not the same inducement in attempt- 
ing to secure wickets, and as a natural conse- 
quence, public school bowling, I am sorry 
to say, is becoming worse, instead of better, 
every year. I am sorry to say this is the 
case, but it is a fact. 
_ “As regards University cricket, I am a 
little diffident in touching this, seeing that 
[ have only played about twice against 
Cambridge. But I think the same criticism 
will apply as in the public schools: that 
batting 1s advancing, while the bowling is at 
least standing still, if not falling off in quality. 
“We get very few real bowlers from the 
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may be explained by the 
growth of the game. The 
bowling, I think, must have 
been better then than now, and when the 
best elevens are conttasted there is very little 
difference to be discovered, the improvements 
in the grounds also being taken into con- 
sideration. 

“ Briefly, our batsmen now are as good as 
the old ones, but there are more of them ; 
the class of cricket is just about the same, 
but the All England eleven of 1879 was 
about as good as we could place in the field 
now, possibly better. 

“Yes, I feel constrained to admit that the 
class of all-round bowling in county cricket 
is to-day much below the average. Indeed, 
there are not so many good bowlers now as 
there were five years ago. It is impossible, 
or it appears to be, to discover new bowlers 
of any degree of excellence, Rhodes, of 
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Yorkshire, being the exception. Of late 
years, what have we found? That a young 
bowler of more than average form is a vara 
avis. Look at Lancashire, for instance. She 
hasn’t discovered one really good bowler 
during the past five years. 

“Vet what a contrast we find in Australia. 
They Aave got some bowlers ; it will take our 
very best All Eng 
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and 


The 


men who bowl with their heads; 
mechanical bowlers. Which is best? 
former, without a doubt. 

“This is where the Australians are so 
much ahead of us in their own country. 
Their wickets are dry and hard, and it is 
useless fora man to keep on bowling dead 
on the wicket. He must perforce use his 

judgment, and as a 





land side to beat 
them this coming 
summer. They will, 
of course, be without 
poor Harry Trott, 
the finest captain 
and one of the best 
fellows I have ever 
met. But it will be 
found, I think, the 
best eleven Australia 
has ever sent across 
to this country, and 
one that will require 
considerable beat- 
ing.” 

“That is consol- 
ing,” I remarked ; 


“but cannot we ex- 
pect something from 


our professional 
players ?” 

“Well,” was Mr. 
MacLaren’s _ rejoin- 
der, “we are certainly 
getting more profes 
sionals every year. 
My idea is that the 
amateurs are steadily 


natural consequence 
the bowler at Sydney, 
or Adelaide, or any 
other of the Austra 
lian grounds, is 
obliged to try experi 
ments in the attempt 
to secure a_ wicket. 
They try far more of 
these experiments 
and dodges than our 
bowlers here—they 
must do so in order 
to justify their repu- 
tation. 

“When a batsman 
goes in, the bowler 
is continually trying 
some device in order 
to get him out, or to 
tempt him in some 
fashion. This style 
of play is strange to 
a new-comer, and he 
falls into the trap laid 
for him. Then he 
wonders why he 
could not have seen 
what was likely to 
happen. But a new 





decreasing in num- 
bers, while the pro 
fessionals are becom 
ing much finer players. 
cult to say whether 
bowling or in batting. 

“Tt is more like an all-round improvement, 
but I will say this, there are more pro- 
fessionals capable of getting a hundred runs 
against the best bowling than was formerly 
the case. 

“ Certainly ; the professional bowlers are 
far in advance of the amateurs. Why? I 
suppose it must be that they take more 
trouble over it. A large number know that 
their livelihood depends upon their ability to 
get wickets, so they try their hardest to reach 
the highest standard of excellence. That 
is how I judge matters, my opinion being 
formed from the men I play against. 

“ Bowlers are of two classes : head bowlers, 


Yes, it is very diffi- 
they are better in 
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man possesses very 
little chance of be- 
coming a success upon Australian wickets : he 
has too much to learn to be able to crowd all 
his experience into the beginning of one tour. 

“ English bowlers are also at a considerable 
disadvantage upon an Australian wicket. The 
condition of the ground does not assist them, 
and then there is the difference in the game 
to be considered. The English batsman 
plays in a free and dashing style; the Aus 
tralian will not be tempted. He knows the 
game will be played to a finish, he need not 
hurry himself; so he is cautious in every 
stroke he plays. Visiting bowlers would be 
far more successful were the home batsmen 
to play the game to which they had been 
accustomed, but they won't. 

“ The conditions of bowling are altogether 
different in the two countries, and a strang 


Brighton 
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team will discover the change in either. Here 
in England the climatic conditions, the wet 
weather, frequently assists the bowlers to a no 
uncertain extent. They are enabled to get 
far more work upon the ball—McKibbin 
discovered that, when he was last here, he 
broke back far too much. It is a dangerous 
thing to prophesy about Australian bowlers, 
I am aware, but I fully expect them to show 
their real form. 

“Their best performer with the ball ? 

Hugh Trumble, without a doubt. He knows 
our wickets well; he is remarkably good 
upon his own wickets, and he uses his 
judgment to the best advantage. Upon a 
wicket that suits him he is practically un- 
playable, while he is 
a man who can be 
always relied upon. 
MacLeod, again, is 
another man who 
may be a very good 
bowler for them, 
while his perform- 
ances with the bat 
are well-known 
features in his play.” 

It was evident Mr. 
MacLaren possessed 


a high opinion of the 
calibre of our visitors. 


No doubt he recol- 
lected the last of the 
English tours. To 
test him, however, I 
brought the conver- 
sation round to the 
subject of Australian 
cricket, and asked 
him what he thought 
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at all at home under the different conditions. 
It is always the same, and it by no means 
follows that because a man is a great player 
here in England he will prove an equal success 
in Australia. 

“Far from it. First-class batsmen might 
prove harmless; it would take time to con- 
form to the new order of things, and it is 
only natural that a player should be a greater 
success upon a second visit than during his 
first. The Australian bowling was a great 
factor in their success against us in the test 
matches. You may recollect only three 
centuries were scored against them, yet there 
are men here in England, not in the front 
rank, who I feel confident would get any 
amount of runs off 
their bowlers. 

“But it does not 
follow that, because 
the Australians have 
scored hundred after 
hundred upon their 
own wickets, they 
will be equally suc- 
cessful here. They, 
under altered condi- 
tions, last time they 
were here, were dis- 
missed cheaply on 
occasions, and I 
should like to 
them get thirty runs 
apiece, instead of the 
centuries, should the 
pitch prove suitable 
for our bowlers. 

“ Australian cricket, 
taking it right 
through, is not on 





see 








of the all-round con- 
ditions at the 
Antipodes, 

“We were beaten, fairly and squarely,” he 
admitted ; “ but after all, we had a far more 
formidable task than that faced by any of the 
earlier elevens. On the former occasions 
cricket had not secured such a hold upon the 
Australian public. They had not been 
educated up to it—the game was in a transi- 
tory stage, so to speak. 

“Now the case is vastly different. Cricket 
has been improved all round in Australia, 
while, as I have said before, a new man must 
almost entirely alter his style of play if he 
wishes to be a success. And some men can- 
not do that, consequently they fail. 

_ “Even when he does make this alteration, 
it takes a very long time before he can feel 

Vol. xvii.—65. 
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—-- - 3 a par with county 
cricket here, but it 
is good enough, and 
they. will be a very great side this year. If they 
get fair luck, we shall need to be at our best 
to beat them ; but should they get soft wickets, 
they may not be able to play upon them. 

“In speaking of Australian cricket at home, 
it must not be forgotten that four years ago 
they were a very young eleven, and almost 
inexperienced. That is quite different now. 
There is twice the number of players, and they 
have gained a greater knowledge of the game, 
and how to play it to the best advantage. 

“ Up-country cricket during the tour of an 
English eleven is not looked upon in a 
serious light at all, I can assure you. These 
matches are simply considered in the nature 
of a picnic. The names of the players are 
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placed in a hat, and every man determines 
upon having a day out. 

“ Still, there is this to be said of the matches 
we played in the country during our last tour 
in Australia: the matting wickets put many 
of our batsmen right off their game. They 
had, perhaps, almost recovered from the 
effects of the long voyage. They would 
practise upon turf and then go upon matting. 
That would upset 
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good from a cricket point of view ; that is 
to say, locally. But our batsmen did not 
attempt to do their best. Many of them 
got out as soon as they could. When they 
had made thirty or forty runs they would 
become reckless, simply because they did 
not like, playing against odds, to make too 
big a score. The curious thing, though, is 
that we met many good bowlers in these 

matches. That and 





their form at once, 
and entirely. 

“Tt is a fearful 
drawback to any 
visiting team, this 
playing first on turf 
and then on mat- 
ting. If I have 
anything to say 
about the arrange- 
ments of another 
team and its tour 
in Australia, I shall 
most strongly dep- 
recate the custom 
of playing under 
these conditions. 
We should never 





play upon matting 
at all. 
“Upon the aver 


age, during our 
last tour, we played 
three of these 
matches in a fort- 
night. We found 
the ball came in 
at a lightning pace, 
and regulated our 
style accordingly. 

“ Then we would 
play another match 
upon the turf. That 
is fast enough, but 
not nearly so fast 
as matting. The 
Australians may 
smile when they 
read this, but I am 
absolutely certain 
several of our batsmen’s failures were caused 
by the exchange of surface. Yes, I hope 
when England plays Australia again, on 
their own ground, it will be stipulated that 
turf wickets must be provided for all the 
fixtures entered upon, both test matches and 
un-country contests. 

“These matches, played far away from the 
usual grounds, of course do a great deal of 
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the wicket-keeping 
were their strongest 
points. There were 
one or two of these 
up-country bowlers 
whom I should like 
to see playing for 
Lancashire. Their 
batting, on the 
other hand, was 
not of a very high- 
class order. But 
these matches were 
very enjoyable, 
after all.” 

After this I was 
somewhat chary in 
suggesting “ spec- 
tators ” as a subject 
for discussion, but 
Mr. MacLaren 
plunged into the 
matter at once. 

“T regret to say 
the spectators be- 
haved very badly 
on occasions,” he 
admitted. “There 
was a great deal 
too much of the 
‘barracking’ 
humour about 
then, especially 
at Sydney, on the 
occasion of our last 
test match there. 
At Melbourne, 
however, the crowd 
behaved much 
fairer to us. There 
is a great difference between an Australian 
and an English crowd. The former are not 
nearly so generous: they do not like to see 
you winning. As long as they are on top 
they are satisfied ; but if there is a prospect 
of their being beaten, then they commence 
to ‘boo’ and yell at the visiting players. 

“There are too many critics in Australia, 
and, as is generally the case, those who know 
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least have the most to say. As regards the 
umpiring while we were there I have nothing 
at all to complain of. It was perfectly fair.” 

“But what about the number of players 
taken out?” I hazarded. “There was some- 
thing said about too small a reserve. Was 
that the case ?” 

“ No, certainly not,” was Mr. MacLaren’s 
rejoinder ; “ when you are forming a cricket 
team to tour abroad you cannot take more 
than thirteen. When you play your first 
match upon Australian soil, let us suppose the 
side makes a total of 400 or 500 runs. That 
is not at all improbable, seeing the scoring 
that has occurred during the progress of the 
recent inter-Colonial fixtures. Every man 
of the side makes from 55 to 56 runs apiece. 

“Who are you to leave out? Why, you 
cannot take a batsman out of the team who 
can score to the extent I have mentioned, 
and the result is that you have about four 
men looking on, match after match, with but 
avery slight chance of their being given a trial. 

“Very frequently a man may be in Aus- 
tralia, under these circumstances, for four or 
five weeks before he is asked to get into his 
flannels. Look .at Mr. Philipson when he 
was taken out as a reserve wicket-keeper. 
How frequently were his services required ? 
No, a side comprising thirteen members is 
qtfite large enough for all practical purposes. 

“Tt was not the paucity of our numbers 
that upset us'in Australia. It was the heat. 
During the day we would be beneath a 
broiling sun; then at 
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gested, “ that winter payments to professional 
cricketers should be made the general rule. 
But in this connection there should be a 
universal law: one man should be paid as 
well as another. It is hard that one man 
should be paid £2 or £1 a week and that 
another should get nothing. 

“ Professionals are underpaid at the best 
of times, for it must not be forgotten they 
soon get old. After they have reached the 
age of thirty-five, they are not much good for 
county work. ‘The great cricketers, the idols 
of the public, are all right—they may depend 
upon a rousing benefit; but what of the 
smaller men ? 

“They have wives and families, and they 
are put to the same expense as a more 
successful member of the team. Yet what 
have they to look forward to in their old age ? 
A few secure posts as coaches at the public 
schools, but they are exceptionally fortunate. 
Time after time I have seen professionals 
upon the cricket-field looking as miserable as 
possible. Wondering where their next 
sovereign was coming from, very likely. Is 
this fair? Can a man show his real form when 
he is over-burdened with responsibilities ? 

“Certainly not. The professional player 
is a sober, honest, hardworking servant of 
the club or county, and he deserves better 
all-round treatment. ‘The big man can go to 
the secretary or treasurer and say, ‘Oh, if 
you won’t pay me ata certain rate, another 
county will,’ and he gains his point. What 
chance has a little man 
of making a similar 





night, up would come 
the hot wind, and we 
could not sleep. That 
in itself was enough 
to put a man off his 
form. However, the 
Australians will be at 
a disadvantage should 
they experience any 
cold weather during 
their visit here, so we 
must not complain 
upon that score.” 

The winter payment 
of professionals proved 
a good subject, and 
Mr. MacLaren spoke 
up decidedly in the 
matter of rendering 
the closing days of a 
good old servant a 
little easier than is 
sometimes the case. 


“T think,” he sug- 
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bargain? None at all. 

“A fast bowler ? 
No; why should it 
make a greater differ- 
ence to him? The 
public must not forget 
that he does not gener- 
ally last as long as a 
medium pace or slow 
bowler. That fact ex- 
plains more than one 
failure on previous 
form.” 

Then Mr. Mac- 
Laren cried “ enough,” 
and refused to be 
drawn farther. But I 
may add heis equally at 
home with his gun as 
with hiscricket bat, and 
that if he has a weak- 
nessit runs in thedirec- 
tion of greyhounds. 





















Hilda 


Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


THE EPISODE OF THE 


O make you understand my 
next yarn, I must go back to 
the date of my introduction to 
Hilda. 

“Tt is witchcraft!” I said 
the first time I saw her, at Le 

Geyt’s luncheon-party. 

She smiled a smile which was bewitching, 
indeed, but by no means witchlike. A frank 
open smile, with just a touch of natural 
feminine triumph in it. ‘“ No, not witchcraft,” 
she answered, helping herself with her dainty 
fingers to a burnt almond from the Venetian 
glass dish. “Not witchcraft. Memory : 
aided perhaps by some native quickness of 
perception. ‘Though I say it myself, I never 
met anyone, I think, whose memory goes 
quite as far as mine does.” 

“You don’t mean quite as far dack,” I 
cried, jesting: for she looked about twenty- 
four, and had cheeks like a ripe nectarine, 
just as pink and just as softly downy. 

She smiled again, showing a row of 
with a gleam in 
She was certainly 
most attractive. She had that indefin- 
able, incommunicable, unanalyzable personal 
quality which we 
know as charm. 
“No, not as far 
back,” she repeated. 
“ Though, indeed, I 
often seem to re- 
member things that 
happened before I 
was born (like 
Queen Elizabeth's 
visit to Kenilworth): 
I recollect so vividly 
all that I have heard 
or read about them. 
But as far in ex/ent, 
I mean. I never 
let anything drop 
out of my memory. 
As this case shows 
you, I can recall 
even quite unim- 
portant and casual 
bits of knowledge, 
when any chance 
clue happens to 
bring them back to 
me.” 


semi-transparent teeth, 
the depths of them. 


WIFE WHO DID HER DUTY. 

She had certainly astonished me. The 
occasion for my astonishment was the fact 
that when I handed her my card, “ Dr. 
Hubert Ford Cumberledge, St. Nathaniel’s 
Hospital,” she had glanced at it for a second 
and exclaimed, without sensible pause or 
break, “Oh, then, of course, you're half 
Welsh, as I am.” 

The instantaneousness and apparent incon- 
secutiveness of her inference took me aback. 
“Well, m’yes: I am half Welsh,” I replied. 
“My mother came from Carnarvonshire. 
But why “hen and of course? I fail to perceive 
your train of reasoning.” 

She laughed a sunny little laugh, like one 
well accustomed to receive such inquiries. 
“ Fancy asking a woman to give you ‘the train 
of reasoning’ for her intuitions !” she cried, 
merrily. “That shows, Dr. Cumberledge, 
that you are a mere man—a man of science, 
perhaps, but wot a psychologist. It also 
suggests that you are a confirmed bachelor. 
A married man accepts intuitions, without 
expecting them to be based on reasoning. 

Well, just this once, I will stretch a 
point to enlighten you. If I recollect right, 
your mother died about three years ago?” 
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HILDA 
“ You are quite correct. Then you knew 
my mother?” 

“Oh, dear me, no. I never even met her. 
Why ¢#en?” Her look was mischievous. 
“But, unless I mistake, I think she came 
from Hendre Coed, near Bangor.” 

“Wales is a village !” I exclaimed, catching 
my breath. ‘“ Every Welsh person seems to 
know all about every other.” 

My new acquaintance smiled again. When 
she smiled she was irresistible: a laughing 
face protruding from a cloud of diaphanous 
drapery. ‘“ Now, shall I tell you how I came 
to know that?” she asked, poising a g/acé 
cherry on her dessert fork in front of her. 
“Shall I explain my trick, like the con- 
jurers ?” 

“Conjurers never explain anything,” I 
answered. “They say, ‘So, you see, thats 
how it’s done !’—with a swift whisk of the 
hand— and leave you as much in the dark 
as ever. Don’t explain like the conjurers, 
but tell me how you guessed it.” 

She shut her eyes and seemed to turn her 
glance inward. “About three years ago,” 
she began slowly, like one who reconstructs 
with an effort a half-forgotten scene, “I saw 
a notice in the Zimes—Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages—‘ On the 27th of October ’—was 
it the 27th?” The keen brown eyes opened 
again for a second and flashed inquiry into 
mine. 

“ Quite right,” I answered, nodding. 

“I thought so. ‘On the 27th of October, 
at Brynmor, Bournemouth, Emily Olwen 
Josephine, widow of the late Thomas Cum- 
berledge, sometime colonel of the 7th Bengal 
Regiment of Foot, and daughter of Iolo 
Gwyn Ford, Esq., J.P., of Hendre Coed, 
near Bangor.’ Am I correct?” She lifted 
her dark eyelashes once more and flooded me. 

“You are quite correct,” I answered, sur- 
prised. “And that is really all that you 
knew of my mother?” 

“ Absolutely all. The moment | saw your 
card, I thought to myself, in a breath, ‘ Ford, 
Cumberledge : what do I know of those two 
names? I have some link between them. 
Ah, yes: found! Mrs. Cumberledge, wife 
of Colonel Thomas Cumberledge, of the 7th 
Bengals, was a Miss Ford, daughter of a Mr. 
Ford, of Bangor.’ That came to me like a 
lightning-gleam. Then I said to myself 
again, ‘Dr. Hubert Ford Cumberledge must 
be their son.’ So there you see you have 
‘the train of reasoning.’ Women can reason 

sometimes. I had to think twice, though, 
before I could recall the exact words of the 
Times notice.” 
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“And can you do the same with every- 
one ?” 


“Everyone! Oh, come, now: that is 
expecting too much! I have not read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
everyone’s family announcements. I don’t 


pretend to be the Peerage, the Clergy List, 
and the London Directory rolled into one. 
I remembered your family all the more 
vividly, no doubt, because of the pretty and 
unusual old Welsh names, ‘Olwen’ and 
‘Iolo Gwyn Ford,’ which fixed themselves 
on my memory by their mere beauty. 
Everything about Wales always attracts me : 
my Welsh side is uppermost. But I have 
hundreds — oh, thousands of such facts 
stored and pigeon-holed in my memory : if 
anybody else cares to try me,” she glanced 
round the table, “perhaps we may be able 
to test my power that way.” 

Two or three of the company accepted her 
challenge, giving the full names of their 
sisters or brothers ; and, in three cases out of 
five, my witch was able to supply either the 
notice of their marriage or some other like 
published circumstance. In the instance of 
Charlie Vere, it is true, she went wrong, just 
at first, though only in a single small par- 
ticular: it was not Charlie himself who was 
gazetted to a sub-lieutenancy in the Warwick- 
shire Regiment, but his brother Walter. How- 
ever, the moment she was told of this slip, 
she corrected herself at once, and added, like 
lightning, “ Ah, yes: how stupid of me! I 
have mixed up the names. Charles Cassilis 
Vere got an appointment on the same day in 
the Rhodesian Mounted Police, didn’t he?” 
Which was in point of fact quite accurate. 

But I am forgetting that all this time I 
have not even now introduced my witch 
to you. 

Hilda Wade, when I first saw her, was 
one of the prettiest, cheeriest, and most 
graceful girls I have ever met—-a dusky 
blonde, brown-eyed, brown-haired, with a 
creamy, waxen whiteness of skin that was 
yet warm and peach-downy. And I wish to 
insist from the outset upon the plain fact 
that there was nothing uncanny about her. 
In spite of her singular faculty of insight, 
which sometimes seemed to illogical people 
almost weird or eerie, she was in the main 
a bright, well-educated, sensible, winsome, 
lawn-tennis-playing English girl. Her viva- 
cious spirits rose superior to her surround- 
ings, which were often sad enough. But she 
was above all things wholesome, unaffected, 
and sparkling—a gleam of sunshine. She 
laid no claim to supernatural powers: she 
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held no dealings with familiar spirits: she 
was simply a girl of strong personal charm, 
endowed with an astounding memory and 
a rare measure of feminine intuition. Her 
memory, she told me, she shared: with her 
father and all her father’s family : they were 
famous for their prodigious faculty in that 
respect. Her impulsive temperament and 
quick instincts on the other hand descended 
to her, she thought, from her mother and 
her Welsh ancestry. 

Externally, she seemed thus at first sight 
little more than the ordinary pretty, light- 
hearted English girl, with a taste for field 
sports (especially riding), and a native love 
of the country. But at times, one caught in 
the brightened colour of her lustrous brown 
eyes certain curious undercurrents of depth, 
of reserve, and of a questioning wistfulness 
which made you suspect the presence of 
profounder elements in her nature. From 
the earliest moment of our acquaintance, 
indeed, I can say with truth that Hilda Wade 
interested me immensely. I felt drawn. 
Her face had that strange quality of com 
pelling attention for which we have as yet no 
English name, but which everybody recog- 
You could not ignore her. She 
stood out. She was the sort of girl one was 
constrained to notice. 

It was Le Geyt’s first luncheon-party since 
his second marriage. Big-bearded, genial, 
he beamed round on us jubilant. He was 
proud of his wife, and proud of his recent 
Q.C.-ship. The new Mrs. Le Geyt sat at 
the head of the table, handsome, capable, 
self-possessed, a vivid, vigorous woman and a 
model hostess. Though still quite young, 
she was large and commanding. Everybody 
was impressed by her. “Such a good mother 
to those poor motherless children!” all the 
ladies declared, in a chorus of applause. 
And, indeed, she had the face of a splendid 
manager. 

I said as much in an undertone over the 
ices to Miss Wade, who sat-beside me— 
though I ought not to have discussed them 
at their own table. “ Hugo Le Geyt seems 
to have made an excellent choice,” | 
murmured. “ Maisie and Ettie will be 
lucky indeed to be taken care of by such 
a competent step-mother. Don’t you think 
so?” 

My witch glanced up at her hostess with a 
piercing dart of the keen brown eyes, held 
her wine-glass half raised, and then electrified 
me by uttering, in the same low voice, audible 
to me alone, but quite clearly and unhesitat- 
ingly, these astounding words :— 


nises. 
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“T think, before twelve months are out, 
Mr. Le Geyt will have murdered her.” 


For a minute I could not answer, so 
startling was the effect of this confident 
prediction. One does not expect to be 
told such things at lunch, over the port 
and peaches, about one’s dearest friends, 
beside their own mahogany. And the 
assured air of unfaltering conviction with 
which Hilda Wade said it to a complete 
stranger took my breath away. Way did she 
think so at all? And ¢ she thought so, why 
choose me as the recipient of her singular 
confidences ? 

I gasped and wondered. 

“What makes you fancy anything so 
unlikely?” I asked aside at last, behind 
the Babel of voices. ‘“ You quite alarm me.” 

She rolled a mouthful of apricot ice reflec- 
tively on her tongue, and then murmured, in 
a similar aside, “ Don’t ask me now. Some 
other time will do. But, I mean what I say. 
Believe me, I do not speak at random.” 

She was quite right, of course. To 
continue would have been equally rude and 
foolish. I had perforce to bottle up my 
curiosity for the moment, and wait till my 
Sibyl was in the mood for interpreting. 

After lunch we adjourned to the drawing- 
room. Almost at once, Hilda Wade flitted 
up with her brisk step to the corner where I 
was sitting. “Oh, Dr. Cumberledge,” she 
began, as if nothing odd had occurred before, 
“TI was so glad to meet you and have a 
chance of talking to you, because I do so 
want to get a nurse’s place at St. Nathaniel’s.” 

“A nurse’s place!” I exclaimed, a little 
surprised, surveying her dress of palest and 
softest Indian muslin, for she looked to me 
far too much of a butterfly for such serious 
work. “Do you really mean it, or are you 
one of the ten thousand modern young ladies 
who are in quest of a Mission, without 
understanding that Missions are unpleasant ? 
Nursing, I can tell you, is not all crimped 
cap and becoming uniform.” 

“IT know that,” she answered, growing 
grave. “TI ought to know it. I am a nurse 
already at St. George’s Hospital.” 

“You a nurse! And at St. George’s! Yet 
you want to change to Nathaniel’s? Why? 
St. George’s is in a-much nicer part of 
London, and the patients there come on an 
average from a much better class than ours 
in Smithfield.” 

“T know that too: but... . Sebastian 
is at St. Nathaniel’s—and I want to be near 
Sebastian.” 
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“ Professor Sebastian!” I cried, my face 
lighting up with a gleam of enthusiasm at 
our great teacher’s name. “Ah, if it is to 
be under Sebastian that you desire, I can see 
you mean business. I know now you are in 
earnest.” 

“In earnest?” she echoed, that strange 
deeper shade coming over her face as she 
spoke, while her tone altered. “ Yes, I 
think I am in earnest! It is my object in 
life to be near Sebastian—-to watch him and 
observe him. I mean to succeed. . . . But, 
I have given you my confidence, perhaps too 
hastily, and I must implore you not to 
mention my wish to him.” 

“You may trust me implicitly,” I answered. 

“Oh, yes, I saw that,” she put in, with a 
quick gesture. “Of course, I saw by your’ 
face you were a man of honour—a man one 
could teust—or I would not have spoken to 
you. But—you promise me?” 

“I promise you,” I replied, naturally 
flattered. She was delicately pretty, and her 
quaint, oracular air, so incongruous with the 
dairity face and the fluffy brown hair, piqued 
me not a little. That special mysterious 
commodity of charm seemed to pervade all 
she did and said. So I added, “ And I will 
mention to Sebastian that you wish for a 
nurse’s place at Nathaniel’s. As you have 
had experience, and can be recommended, I 
suppose, by Le Geyt’s sister,” with whom she 
had come, “no doubt you can secure an 
early vacancy.” 

“Thanks so much,” she answered, with 
that delicious smile: it had an infantile 
simplicity about it which contrasted most 
piquantly with her prophetic manner. 
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“Only,” I went on, assum- 
ing a confidential tone, “ you 
really must tell me why you 
said that just now about 
Hugo Le Geyt. Recollect, 
your Delphian utterances 
have gravely astonished and 
disquieted me. Hugo is one 
of my oldest and dearest 
friends ; and I want to know 
why you have formed this 
sudden bad opinion of him.” 

“Not of Azm, but of her,” 
she answered, to my sur- 
prise, taking a small Nor- 
wegian dagger from the 
what-not and playing with 
it to distract attention. 

“Come, come, now,” I 
cried, drawing back. “You 
are trying to mystify me. 
This is deliberate seer-mongery. You are 
presuming on your powers. But I am not 
the sort of man to be caught by horoscopes. 
I decline to believe it.” 

She turned on me with a meaning glance. 
Those truthful eyes fixed me. “I am going 
from here straight to my hospital,” she mur- 
mured, with a quiet air of knowledge—talk- 
ing, I mean to say, like one who really 
knows. “This room is not the place to 
discuss this matter, is it? If you will walk 
back to St. George’s with me, I think I can 
make you see and feel that I am speaking, 
not at haphazard, but from observation and 
experience.” 

Her confidence roused my most vivid 
curiosity. When she left, I left with her. 
The Le Geyts lived in one of those new 
streets of large houses on Campden Hill, so 
that our way eastward lay naturally through 
Kensington Gardens. It was a sunny June 
day, when light pierced even through the 
smoke of London, and the shrubberies 
breathed the breath of white lilacs. “ Now, 
what did you mean by that enigmatical 
saying?” I asked my new Cassandra, as 
we strolled down the scent-laden path. 
“Woman’s intuition is all very well in its 
way: but a mere man may be excused if he 
asks for evidence.” 

She stopped short as I spoke and gazed 
full into my eyes. Her hand fingered her 
parasol handle. “I meant what I said,” she 
answered, with emphasis. “ Within one year, 
Mr. Le Geyt will have murdered his wife. 
You may take my word for it.” 

“Le Geyt!” I cried. “Never! I know 
the man so well! A big, good-natured, 
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kindly schoolboy ! 
best of mortals. Le 
Im—possible ! ” 

Her eyes were far away. “Has it never 
occurred to you,” she asked, slowly, with her 
pythoness air, “that there are murders and 
murders ?—-murders which depend in the 
main upon the murderer and also 
murders which depend in the main upon 
the victim ?” 

“The victim? How do you mean?” 

“ Well, there are brutal men who commit 
murder out of sheer brutality—the ruffians 
of the slums; and there are sordid men 
who commit murder for sordid money —the 
insurers who want to forestall their policies, 
the poisoners who want to inherit property : 
but have you ever realized that there are 
also murderers who become so by accident, 
through their victims’ idiosyncrasy ? I thought 
all the time while I was watching Mrs. 
Le Geyt, ‘That woman is of the sort pre- 
destined to be murdered.’ . . And when 
you asked me, I told you so. I may have 
been imprudent: still, I saw it, and I said it.” 

“But this is second sight!” I cried, 
drawing away. “Do you pretend to pre- 
vision ?” 

“No, not second sight: nothing uncanny, 
nothing supernatural. But prevision, yes : 
prevision based, not on omens or auguries, 
but on solid fact—on what I have seen and 
noticed.” 

“ Explain yourself, oh prophetess ! ” 

She let the point of her parasol make a 
curved trail on the gravel, and followed its 
serpentine wavings with her eyes. “ You 
know our house-surgeon ?” she asked at last, 
looking up of a sudden. 

“What, Travers? Oh, intimately.” 

“Then come to my ward and see. After 
you have seen you will perhaps believe me.” 

Nothing that I could say would get any 
further explanation out of her just then. 
“You would laugh at me if I told you,” she 
persisted: “you won't laugh when you have 
seen it.” 

We walked on in silence as far as Hyde 
Park Corner. There my Sphinx tripped 
lightly up the steps of St. George’s Hospital. 
“Get Mr. Travers’s leave,” she said, with a 
nod and a bright smile, “to visit Nurse 
Wade's ward. ‘Then come up to me there in 
five minutes.” 

I explained to my friend the house-surgeon 
that I wished to see certain cases in the 
accident ward of which I had heard; he 
smiled a restrained smile—‘“ Nurse Wade, 
no doubt!” but, of course, gave me per 


He is the gentlest and 
Geyt a murderer! 
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mission to go up and look at them. “Stop 
a minute,” he added, “and I'll come with 
you.” When we got there, my witch had 
already changed her dress, and was waiting 
for us demurely in the neat dove-coloured 
gown and smooth white apron of the hospital 
nurses. She looked even prettier and more 
meaningful so than in her ethereal outside 
summer-cloud muslin. 

“Come over to this bed,” she said at once 
to Travers and myself, without the least air 
of mystery. “I will show you what I mean 
by it.” 

“Nurse Wade has remarkable insight,” 
l'ravers whispered to me as we went. 

“T can believe it,” I answered. 

“* Look at this woman,” she went on, aside, 
in a low voice—“ no, wof the first bed: the 
one beyond it: number 60. I don’t want 
the patient to know you are watching her. 
Do you observe anything odd about her 
appearance ? ” 

“She is somewhat the same type,” I began, 
“as Mrs.——” 

Before I could get out the words “Le 
Geyt,” her warning eye and puckering fore 
head had stopped me. “As the lady we 
were discussing,” she interposed, with a quiet 
wave of one hand. “Yes, in some points 
very much so. You notice in particular her 
scanty hair—so thin and poor—though she ts 
young and good-looking ? ” 

“It is certainly rather a feeble crop for a 
woman of her age,” I admitted. “ And pale 
at that, and washy.” 

“ Precisely. It’s done up behind about as 
big as a nutmeg . Now, observe the 
contour of her back as she sits up there : it 
is curiously curved, isn’t it ?” 

“Very,” IL replied. “ Not exactly a stoop, 
nor yet quite a hunch, but certainly an odd 
spinal configuration.” 

“ Like our friend’s, once more ?” 

“ Like our friend’s, exactly !” 

Hilda Wade looked away, lest she should 
attract the patient’s attention. “ Well, that 
woman was brought in here, half-dead, 
assaulted by her husband,” she went on, with 
a note of unobtrusive demonstration. 

“We get a great many such cases,” Travers 
put in, with true medical unconcern, “ very 
interesting cases: and Nurse Wade has 
pointed out to me the singular fact that in 
almost all instances the patients resembk 
one another physically.” 

“Incredible!” I cried. “I can under 
stand that there might well be a type of men 
who assault their wives, but not, surely, a 
type of women who get assaulted.” 
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“That is because you know less about it 
than Nurse Wade,” Travers answered, with 
an annoying smile of superior knowledge. 

Our instructress moved on to another 
bed, laying one gentle hand as she passed on 
a patient’s forehead. The patient glanced 
gratitude. “ That one again,” she said once 
more, half-indicating a cot at a little distance : 
“Number 74. She has much the same thin 
hair—sparse, weak, and colourless. She has 
much the same curved back, and much the 
same aggressive, self-assertive features. Looks 
capable, doesn’t she? A born housewife! 
- Well, she too was knocked down 
and kicked half-dead the other night by her 
husband.” 

“Tt is certainly odd,” I answered, “ how 
very much they both recall F 

“Our friend at lunch! Yes, extraordinary. 
See here”: she pulled out a pencil and drew 
the quick outline of a face in her note-book. 











“SHE DREW THE QUICK OUTLINE OF A FACE IN HER NOTE-BOOK.” critically. ; “ Well, you know, she 
looks like it. 
“So she do, sir; so she do. An’ Joe, 


“ That is what is central and essential to the 

type. They have ¢Azs sort of profile. Women 

with faces like that a/ways get assaulted.” 
Travers glanced over her shoulder. ‘“ Quite 


true,” he assented, with his dourgeots nod. 
“Nurse Wade in her time has shown me 
dozens of them. Round dozens: bakers’ 


dozens! They all belong to that species. 

In fact, when a woman of this type is brought 

in to us wounded now, I ask at once, 

‘Husband?’ and the invariable answer 

comes pat: ‘Well, yes, sir; we had some 
Vol. xvii.—66. 
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words together.’ The effect of words, my 
dear fellow, is something truly surprising.” 
“They can pierce like a dagger,” I mused. 
“And leave an open wound behind that 
requires dressing,” Travers added, unsuspect- 


ing. Practical man, Travers ! 

“But why do they get assaulted—the 
women of this type?” I asked, still be- 
wildered. 


“ Number 87 has her mother just come to 
see her,” my sorceress interposed. ‘“‘ She’s 
an assault case ; brought in last night: badly 
kicked and bruised about the head and 
shoulders. Speak to the mother. She'll 
explain it all to you.” 

Travers and I moved over to the cot 
her hand scarcely indicated. “Well, your 
daughter looks pretty comfortable this after- 
noon, in spite of the little fuss,” Travers 
began, tentatively. 

“Yus, she’s a bit tidy, thanky,” the mother 
answered, smoothing her soiled black 
gown, grown green with long service. 
“She'll git on naow, please Gord. 
But Joe most did for ’er.” 

“How did it all happen?” Travers 
asked, in a jaunty tone, to draw her 
out. 

“Well, it was like this, sir, yer 
see. My daughter, she’s a lidy as 
keeps ’erself 70 erself, as the sayin’ 
is, an’ ’olds ’er ’ead up. She keeps 
up a proper pride, an’ minds ’er 
‘ouse an’ ’er little ‘uns. She ain’t 
no gadabaht. But she ’ave a tongue, 
she ‘ave”: the mother lowered her 
voice cautiously lest the “lidy” 
should hear. “I don’t deny it that 
she ’ave a tongue, at times, through 
myself ’avin’ suffered from it. And 
when she do go on, Lord bless 
you, why, there ain’t no stoppin’ 
of ’er.” 

“Oh, she has a tongue, has she ? 
Travers replied, surveying the “case” 


” 


’e’s a man as wouldn’t ’urt a biby—not when 
’e’s sober, Joe wouldn’t. But ’e’d bin aht, 
that’s where it is; an’ ’e cum ’ome lite, a bit 
fresh, through ‘avin’ bin at the friendly lead : 
an’ my daughter, yer see, she up an’ give it 
to im. My word, she did give it to ‘im! 
An’ Joe, ’e’s a peaceable man when ’e ain’t 
a bit fresh: ’e’s more like a friend to ’er 
than an ’usband, Joe is; but ’e lost ‘is 
temper that time, as yer may say, by reason 
o’ bein’ fresh, an’ ’e knocked ’er abaht a 
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“ SHE DID GIVE IT TO '™.” 


little, an’ knocked ‘er teeth aht. So we 
brought ’er to the orspital.” 

The injured woman raised herself up in 
bed with a vindictive scowl, displaying as 
she did so the same whale-like curved back 
as in the other “cases.” “ But we've sent 
im to the lock-up,” she continued: the 
scowl giving way fast to a radiant joy of vic- 
tory as she contemplated her triumph: “ an’ 
wot’s more, I ’ad the last word of ’im. An’ 
ell git six month for this, the neighbours 
says; an’ when he comes aht again, my 
Gord, won’t ’e ketch it !” 

“You look capable of punishing him for 
it,” I answered, and as I spoke, I shuddered: 
for I saw her expression was precisely the 
expression Mrs. Le Geyt’s face had worn for 
& passing second when her husband accident- 
ally trod on her dress as we left the dining- 
room. 

My witch moved away. We followed. 
“Well, what do you say to it now?” she 
asked, gliding among the beds with noiseless 
feet and ministering fingers. 

“Say to it?” I answered. “ That it is 
wonderful, wonderful. You have quite con- 
vinced me.” 

“You would think so,” Travers put in, “if 
you had been in this ward as often as I have, 
and observed their faces. It’s a dead 
certainty. Sooner or later, that type of 
woman is cock-sure to be assaulted.” 

“In a certain rank of life, perhaps,” I 
answered, still loth to believe it; “but not 


surely in ours, 
Gentlemen do not 
knock down their 
wives and kick 
their teeth out.” 
My Sibyl smiled. 
“No: there, class 
tells,” she admitted. 
“ They take longer 
about it, and suffer 
more provocation. 
They curb their 
tempers. But in 
the end, one day, 
they are goaded 
beyond endurance; 
and then—a con- 
venient knife — a 
rusty old sword— 
a pair of scissors 
—anything that 
comes handy, like 
that dagger this 
morning. One wild 
blow —half unpre- 
meditated—and ... . the thing is done! 
Twelve good men and true will find it wilful 
murder.” 


I felt really perturbed. “But can we do 


nothing,” I cried, “to warn poor Hugo ?” 


“ Nothing, I fear,” she answered. “ After 
all, character must work itself out in its inter- 
actions with character. He has married that 
woman, and he must take the consequences. 
Does not each of us in life suffer perforce 
the Nemesis of his own temperament ?” 

“Then is there not also a type of men 
who assault their wives ?” 

“ That is the odd part of it—no. All 
kinds, good and bad, quick and slow, can 
be driven to it at last. The quick-tempered 
stab or kick: the slow devise some deliberate 
means of ridding themselves of their burden.” 

“ But surely we might caution Le Geyt of 
his danger !” 

“Tt is useless. He would not believe us. 
We cannot be at his elbow to hold back his 
hand when the bad moment comes. Nobody 
will be there, as a matter of fact: for women 
of this temperament—born naggers, in short, 
since that’s what it comes to—when they are 
also ladies, graceful and gracious as she 1s, 
never nag at all before outsiders. ‘To the 
world, they are bland: everybody says, 
‘What charming talkers!’ They are ‘angels 
abroad, devils at home,’ as the proverb puts 
it. Some night she will provoke him when 
they are alone, till she has reached his ut nost 
limit of endurance—and then,” she drew one 
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hand across her dovelike throat, “it will be 
all finished.” 

“You think so? ” 

“T am sure of it. We human beings go 
straight like sheep to our natural destiny.” 

“ But—that is fatalism.” 

“No, not fatalism: insight into tempera- 
ment. Fatalists believe that your life is 
arranged for you beforehand from without : 
willy nilly, you must act so. I only believe 
that in this jostling world your life is mostly 
determined by your own character, in its 
interaction with the characters of those who 
surround you. Temperament works itself 
out. It is your own acts and deeds that 
make up Fate for you.” 


For some months after this first meeting, 
neither Hilda Wade nor I saw anything more 
of the Le Geyts. They left town for Scotland 
at the end of the season: and when all the 
grouse had been duly slaughtered, and all 
the salmon duly hooked, they went on to 
Leicestershire for the opening of fox-hunting : 
so it was not till after Christmas that they 
returned to Campden Hill. Meanwhile, I 
had spoken to Dr. Sebastian about Miss 
Wade, and on my recommendation he had 
found her a vacancy at our hospital. “A 
most intelligent girl, Cumberledge,” he 


remarked to nie with a rare burst of approval 
for the Professor was always critical—after 
she had been at work for some weeks at St. 


Nathaniel’s. “I am glad you introduced 
her here. A nurse with brains is such a 
valuable accessory—unless of course she 
takes to thinking. But Nurse Wade never 
thinks: she is a useful instrument—does 
what she’s told, and carries. out one’s orders 
implicitly.” 

“She knows enough to know when she 
doesn’t know,” I answered. “Which is 
really the rarest kind of knowledge.” 

“Unrecorded among young doctors !” the 
Professor retorted, with his sardonic smile. 
“They think they understand the human 
body from top to toe, when in reality—well, 
they might do the measles ! ” 

Early in January, I was invited again to 
lunch with the Le Geyts. Hilda Wade was 
invited too. The moment we entered the 
house, we were both of us aware that some 
grim change had come over it. Le Geyt 
met us in the hall, in his old genial style, it 
is true, but still with a certain reserve, a 
curious veiled timidity which we had not 
known in him. Big and good-humoured as 
he was, with kindly eyes beneath the shaggy 
eyebrows, he seemed strangely subdued now : 
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the boyish buoyancy had gone out of him. 
He spoke rather lower than was his natural 
key, and welcomed us warmly though less 
effusively than of old. An irreproachable 
housemaid in a spotless cap ushered us into 
the transfigured drawing-room. Mrs. Le 
Geyt, in a pretty cloth dress, neatly tailor- 
made, rose to meet us, beaming the vapid 
smile of the perfect hostess — that im- 
partial smile which falls, like the rain from 
Heaven, on good and bad indifferently. 
“« So charmed to see you again, Dr. Cumber- 
ledge !” she bubbled out, with a cheerful air 
—she was always cheerful, mechanically 
cheerful, from a sense of duty. “It zs such 
a pleasure to meet dear Hugo’s old friends. 
And Miss Wade, too ; how delightful! You 
look so well, Miss Wade! Oh, you're both 
at St. Nathaniel’s now, aren’t you? So you 
can come together. What a privilege for you, 
Dr. Cumberledge, to have such a clever 
assistant — or, rather, fellow - worker. It 
must be a great life, yours, Miss Wade: 
such a sphere of usefulness! If we can 
only feel we are doing good—that is the 
main matter. For my own part, I like 
to be mixed up with every good work 
that’s going on in my neighbourhood: I’m 
the soup-kitchen, you know, and I’m visitor 
at the workhouse; and I’m the Dorcas 
Society, and the Mutual Improvement Class, 
and the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and to Children, and I’m sure I don’t know 
how much else: so that, what with all that, 
and what with dear Hugo and the darling 
children ”—she glanced affectionately at 
Maisie and Ettie, who sat bolt upright, very 
mute and still, in their best and stiffest 
frocks, on two stools in the corner—“I can 
hardly find time for my social duties.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Le Geyt,” one of her 
visitors said with effusion, from beneath a 
nodding bonnet—she was the wife of a rural 
dean from Staffordshire; “everybody is agreed 
that your social duties are performed to a 
marvel. They are the envy of Kensington. 
We all of us wonder, indeed, how one 
woman can find time for all of it !” 

Our hostess looked pleased. “ Well, yes,” 
she answered, gazing down at her fawn- 
coloured dress with a half-suppressed smile 
of self-satisfaction, “I flatter myself I can 
get through about as much work in a day as 
anybody!” Her eye wandered round her 
rooms with a modest air of placid self- 
approval which was almost comic. Every- 
thing in them was as well kept and as well 
polished as good servants thoroughly drilled 
could make it. Nota stain or a speck any- 
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where. A miracle of neatness. Indeed, 
when I carelessly drew the Norwegian dagger 
from its scabbard, as we waited for lunch, 
and found that it stuck in the sheath, I 
almost started to discover that rust could 


intrude into that orderly household. 





THE NORWEGIAN DAGGER.” 


I recollected then how Hilda Wade had 
pointed out to me during those six months 
at St. Nathaniel’s that the women whose 
husbands assaulted them were almost always 
“notable housewives,” as they say in America 

good souls who prided themselves not. a 
little on their skill in management. They 
were capable, practical mothers of families, 
with a boundless belief in themselves, a 
sincere desire to do their duty, as far as they 
understood it, and a habit of impressing 
their virtues upon others which was quite 
beyond all human endurance. Placidity was 
their note: provoking placidity. I felt sure 
it must have been of a woman of this type 
that the famous phrase was first coined— 
“Elle a toutes les vertus—et elle est insup- 
portable.” . 

“Clara, dear,” her husband said, “ shall 
we go in to lunch?” 

“You dear, stupid boy! Are we not all 
waiting for you to give your arm to Lady 
Maitland ?” 

The lunch was perfect, and it was perfectly 
served. The silver glowed: the linen was 
marked with H. C. Le G. in a most artistic 
monogram. I noticed that the table decora- 
tions were extremely pretty. Somebody com- 
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plimented our hostess upon them. Mrs. Le 
Geyt nodded and smiled—“ / arranged them. 
Dear Hugo, in his blundering way—the big 
darling—forgot to get me the orchids I had 
ordered. So I had to make shift with 
what few things our own wee conservatory 
afforded. Still, with a little taste and a little 
ingenuity She surveyed her handi 
craft with just pride, and left the rest to our 
imaginations. 

“Only you ought to explain, Clara 
Le Geyt began, in a deprecatory tone. 

“Now, you darling old bear, we won't 
harp on that twice-told tale again,” Clara 
interrupted, with a knowing smile. “ Poin/ 
de réchauffés! Let us leave one another's 
misdeeds and one another’s explanations for 
their proper sphere—the family circle. The 
orchids did of turn up, that is the point ; 
and I managed to make shift with the 
plumbago and the geraniums. Maisie, my 
sweet, not that pudding, 7 you please: too 
rich for you, darling. I know your digestive 
capacities better than you do. I have told 
you fifty times it doesn’t agree with you. A 
small slice of the other one !” 

“Yes, mamma,” Maisie answered, with a 
cowed and cowering air. I felt sure she 
would have murmured, “ Yes, mamma,” in 
the self-same tone if the second Mrs. Le 
Geyt had ordered her to hang herself. 

“TI saw you out in the park, yesterday, on 
your bicycle, Ettie,” Le Geyt’s sister, Mrs. 
Mallet, put in. “But do you know, dear, 
I didn’t think your jacket was half warm 
enough.” 

“Mamma doesn’t like me to wear a 
warmer one,” the child answered, with a 
visible shudder of recollection, “though I 
should love to, Aunt Lina.” 

“ My precious Ettie, what nonsense—for a 
violent exercise like bicycling! Where one 
gets so hot! So unbecomingly hot! You'd 
be simply stifled, darling.” I caught a darted 
glance which accompanied the words and 
which made Ettie recoil into the recesses of 
her pudding. 

“ But yesterday was so cold, Clara,” Mrs. 
Mallet went on, actually venturing to oppose 
the infallible authority. “A nipping morning. 
And such a flimsy coat! Might not the dear 
child be allowed to judge for herself in a 
matter purely of her own feelings ?” 

Mrs. Le Geyt, with just the shadow of a 
shrug, was all sweet reasonableness. She 
smiled more suavely than ever. “Surely, 
Lina,” she remonstrated, in her frankest and 
most convincing tone, “JZ must know best 
what is good for dear Ettie, when I have been 
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watching her daily for more than six months 
past, and taking the greatest pains to under- 
stand both her constitution and her dis- 
position. She needs hardening, Ettie does. 
Hardening. Don’t you agree with me, 
Hugo ?” 

Le Geyt shuffled uneasily in his chair. 
Big man as he was, with his great black beard 
and manly bearing, I could see he was afraid 
to differ from her overtly. ‘ Well, —m— 
perhaps, Clara,” he began, peering from 
under the shaggy eyebrows, “it would be 
best for a delicate child like Ettie——” 

Mrs. Le Geyt smiled a compassionate 
smile. “Ah, I forgot,” she cooed sweetly. 
“Dear Hugo never can understand the up- 
bringing of children. It is a sense denied 
him. We women know ”—with a sage nod. 
“They were wild little savages when I took 
them in hand first—weren’t you, Maisie ? 
Do you remember, dear, how you broke the 
looking-glass in the boudoir like an untamed 
young monkey? ‘Talking of monkeys, Mr. 
Cotswould, fave you seen those delightful, 
clever, amusing French pictures at that place 
in Suffolk Street? There’s a man 
there—a Parisian—TI forget his 
honoured name — Leblanc, or 
Lenoir, or Lebrun, or something— 
but he’s a most humorous artist, 


and he paints monkeys and storks 


and all sorts of queer beasties 
almost as quaintly and expressively 
as you do. Mind, I say a/most, for 
I will never allow that any French- 
man could do anything guife so 
good, quite so funnily mock-human, 
as your marabouts and professors.” 

“What a charming hostess Mrs. 
Le Geyt makes,” the painter ob- 
served to me after lunch. “Such 
tact! Such discrimination ! 

And, what a devoted step-mother!” 

“She is one of the local secre- 
taries of the Society for the Preven- 
ion of Cruelty to Children,” I said, 
drily. 

“And charity begins at home,” 
Hilda Wade added, in a significant 
aside. 

We walked home together as far 
as Stanhope Gate. Our sense of 
doom oppressed us. “And yet,” I 
said, turning to her, as we left the 
doorstep, “I don’t doubt Mrs. Le 
Geyt really believes she és a model 
step-mother ! ” 

“Of course she believes it,” my 
witch answered. “She has no more 
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doubt about that than about anything else. 
Doubts are not inher line. She does every- 
thing exactly as it ought to be done—who 
should know if not she ?—and therefore she 
is never afraid of criticism. Hardening, 
indeed ! that poor slender, tender, shrinking 
little Ettie ! A frail exotic. She would harden 
her into a skeleton if she had her way. 
Nothing’s much harder than a skeleton I 
suppose, except Mrs. Le Geyt’s manner of 
training one.” 

“J should be sorry to think,” I broke in, 
“that that sweet little, floating thistledown 
of a child I once knew was to be done to 
death by her.” 

“Oh, as for that, she will mo¢ be done to 
death,” Hilda answered, in her confident 
way. “ Mrs. Le Geyt won’t live long enough.” 

I started. “You think not?” 

“T don’t think. Iam sure of it. We are 
at the fifth act now. I watched Mr. Le Geyt 
closely all through lunch, and I’m more con- 
fident than ever that the end is coming. He 
is temporarily crushed : but he is like steam 
in a boiler, seething, seething, seething. One 


“ DOUBTS ARE NOT IN HER LINE.” 
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day, she will sit on the safety-valve, and the 
explosion will come. When it comes ”—she 
raised aloft one quick hand in the air as if 
striking a dagger home—“ good-bye to her ! ” 

For the next few months I saw much of 
Le Geyt; and the more I saw of him, the 
more I saw that my witch’s prognosis was 
essentially correct. They never quarrelled : 
but Mrs. Le Geyt in her unobtrusive way 
held a quiet hand over her husband which 
became increasingly apparent. In the midst 
of her fancy-work (those busy fingers were 
never idle) she kept her eyes well fixed on 
him. Now and again I saw him glance at 
his motherless girls with what looked like a 
tender protecting regret, especially when 
“Clara” had been most openly drilling them : 
but he dared not interfere. She was crushing 
their spirit as she was crushing their father’s 

and all, bear in mind, for the best of 
motives! She had their interest at heart: 
she wanted to do what was right for 
them. Her manner to him and to them 
was always honey-sweet—in all externals ; 
yet one could somehow feel it was the 
velvet glove that 
masked the iron 
hand: not cruel, 
not harsh even, but 
severely, irresistibly, 
unflinchingly crush- 
ing. “Ettie, my 
dear, get your brown 
hat at once. What’s 
that? Going to 
rain? I did not ask 
you, my child, for 
your opinion on the 
weather. My own 
suffices. A_head- 
ache ? Oh, non- 
sense! Headaches 
are caused by want 
of exercise. Nothing 
so good for a touch 
of headache as a 
nice brisk walk 
in Kensington 
Gardens. Maisie, don’t hold your sister’s 
hand like that: it is imitation sympathy ! 
You are aiding and abetting her in setting 
my wishes at nought. Now, no long faces! 
What 7 require is cheerful obedience.” 

A bland, autocratic martinet, smiling, 
inexorable! Poor, pale Ettie grew thinner 
and wanner under her law daily, while 
Maisie’s temper, naturally docile, was being 
spoiled before one’s eyes by persistent, 
needless thwarting. 
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As spring came on, however, I began to 
hope that things were really mending. Le 
Geyt looked brighter; some of his own 
careless, happy-go-lucky self came back again 
at intervals. He told me once, with a wistful 
sigh, that he thought of sending the children 
to school in the country—it would be better 
for them, he said, and would take a little 
work off dear Clara’s shoulders: for never 
even to me was he disloyal to Clara. [ 
encouraged him in the idea. He went on 
to say that the great difficulty in the way 
was .... Clara. She was so conscientious : 
she thought it her duty to look after the 
children herself, and couldn’t bear to delegate 
any part of that duty to others. Besides, 
she had such an excellent opinion ‘of the 
Kensington High School ! 

When I told Hilda Wade of this, she set 
her teeth together and answered at once: 
“That settles it! The end is very near. He 
will insist upon their going, to save them from 
that woman’s ruthless kindness : and she will 
refuse to give up any part of what she calls 
her duty. He will reason with her: he will 
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“THAT SETTLES IT! THE END IS VERY NEAR.” 


plead for his children : she will be adamant. 
Not angry—it is never the way of that tem 
perament to get angry : just calmly, sedately, 
and insupportably provoking. When she 
goes too far, he will flare up at last : some 
taunt will rouse him: the explosion will 
come: and . the children will go to 
their Aunt Lina, whom they dote upon. 
When all is said and done, it is the poor 
man I pity!” 

“You said within twelve months.” 
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“That was a bow drawn at a venture. It 
may be a little sooner: it may be a little 
: next week or next month—it 
it is coming !” 


later. But 
is coming : 


June smiled upon us once more ; and on 
the afternoon of the 13th, the anniversary of 
our first lunch together at the Le Geyrts, I 
was up at my work in the accident ward at 
St. Nathaniel’s. “Well, the ides of June 
have come, Sister Wade!” I said, when I 
met her, parodying Cesar. 

“But not yet gone,” she answered; and 
a profound sense of foreboding spread 
over her speaking face as she uttered the 
words. 

Her oracle disquieted me. “ Why, I dined 
there last night,” I cried, “and all seemed 
exceptionally well.” 

“The calm before a storm, perhaps,” she 
murmured. 

Just at that moment I heard a boy crying 
in the street, “Pall Mall Gazette: ’ere 
yare: speshul edishun! Shocking tragedy 
at the West-end! Orful murder! ’Ere 
yare! Speshul Giode/ Pall Mall, extry 
speshul !” 

A weird tremor broke over me. I walked 
down into the street and bought a paper. 
There it stared me in the face on the middle 
page: “ Tragedy 
at Campden Hill: 

Well-known Bar- 
rister murders 
his Wife: Sen- 
sational Details.” 

I looked closer 
and read. It was 
just as I feared. 

The Le Geyts! 
After I left their 
house the night 
before, husband 
and wife must 
have quarrelled, 
no doubt over the 
question of the 
children’s school- 
ing: and at some 
provoking word, 
as it seemed, 
Hugo must have 
snatched up a 
knife — “a little 
ornamental Nor- 
Wwegian dagger,” 
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the report said, “which happened to lie 
close by on the cabinet in the drawing-room,” 
and plunged it into his wife’s heart. ‘The 
unhappy lady died instantaneously, by all 
appearances, and the dastardly crime was not 
discovered by the servants till eight o’clock 
this morning. Mr. Le Geyt is missing.” 

I rushed up with the news to Nurse Wade, 
who was at work in the accident ward. She 
turned pale, but bent over her patient and 
said nothing. 

“Tt is fearful to think,” I groaned out at 
last, “for us who know all—that poor Le 
Geyt will be hanged for it! Hanged for 
attempting to protect his children !” 

“He will mot be hanged,” my witch 
answered, with the same unquestioning con- 
fidence as ever. 

“Why not?” I asked, astonished once 
more at this bold prediction. 

She went on bandaging the arm of the 
patient whom she was attending. “ Because 
. . . » he will commit suicide,” she replied, 
without moving a muscle. 

“ How do you know that?” 

She stuck a steel safety-pin with deft 
fingers into the roll of lint. ‘“ When I have 
finished my day’s work,” she answered slowly, 
still continuing the bandage, “I may perhaps 
find time to tell you.” 
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#rom a) DONGOLA RACE. 


ITH the growing popularity 

of the river amongst pleasure- 

seekers, the list of sports con- 

nected with it has of recent 

years become a much more 

2— formidable one. The old forms 

of racing were too slow, and needed too much 

hard work and preliminary training for the 

man who is anxious to show his skill without 

the expenditure of any great amount of labour 

ortime. An account of some of the novelties 
recently intro- 


I believe, first introduced 
at Molesey, which has always 
been the happy hunting- 
ground of the more frivol- 
ous water sports. It is now 
very general at nearly all the 
up-river regattas except 
Henley, which needs no 
such attractions and sticks 
entirely to business. From 
this was developed the tug- 
of-war in punts. The two 
punts are fastened together 
at one end and placed 
broadside across the river, 
when the crews paddle in 
opposite directions, each 
trying to drag the opposing 
boat to the bank. The 
struggle very frequently 
ends in one at least of the 
punts being filled with water, and gradually 
sinking beneath the feet of its crew. For 
this reason, no doubt, the pastime has 
not yet found favour with the fair sex, but is 
confined to those who do not object to a 
ducking. 

Another development of punting is “ punt- 
ing in canoes.” This also was first seen at 
Molesey Invitation Regatta, and on this 
occasion hardly one of the competitors was 
able to bring his frail craft to the winning- 


[ Photograph. 





duced may be of 
interest, especially 
to those who may 
be thinking of 
organizing such 
sports during the 
coming months. 
The first of these 
novelties seems to 
have been the 
Dongola race ; why 
so called it is im- 
possible to say. 
It is rowed in 
punts propelled by 
six ladies or gentle- 
men, armed gener- 
ally with paddles, 
though sometimes 
punting-poles are 
used. This was, 
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TUG-OF-WAR IN PUNTS. [Photograp” 
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post—a canoe, of Ss] 
course, being very 
much more liable 
to be upset when 
the occupier is 
standing upright 
than is the case 
with a punt. Many 
performers have 
since, by practice, 
become very expert 
in its management, 
and the sport may 
now frequently be 
seen at other 
regattas. 

Water jousting in 
canoes is also an 
innovation. In the 


old sport, common From a} A WATER TOURNAMENT. [ Photograph. 





which was always held at 
old-fashioned regattas for 
the benefit of the boys, who 
generally paddled about 
with a spade for some time, 
going in no particular direc 
tion, finally upsetting their 
lop-sided craft without arriv- 
ing at their destination, has 
been imitated in the coracle 
race, also introduced at 
Molesey Invitation Regatta. 
The coracle is very similar 
to the tub, but has rather 
greater floating abilities, and 
with proper paddles can be 
navigated in a very satis 
factory manner. 
The walking the greasy 
——_—Sss pole for a pig is a very old 
iets FUNTING Ut CANOES. ne form of pastime which 


- 





amongst watermen, the 
competitors stood at the 
end of punts and tried 
to upset each other's 
equilibrium by thrusts 
from mops. The 
amateur in adopting this 
amusement has replaced 
the punt by a canoe, 
and in some cases a 
water tournament is 
organized where three 
boats distinguished by 
red mops contend against 
an equal. number armed “ i 
with blue mops. re eres senate ee ee 

The tub race, too, A CORACLE RACE. ( Photograph. 
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always Causes amuse- 
ment. As it is nearly 
always the last item 
in a regatta pro- 
gramme, it is rather 
difficult to get enough 
light for a photograph, 
and one taken at 
Sunbury will probably 
be of interest. 

The Water Derby 
is seen at many 
regattas both on the 
river and on the 
coast, the sport con- 
sisting in propelling 
oneself by means of 


a paddle while astride 
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THE WATER DERBY. 
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THE GREASY POLE. 





of a tub decorated 
with a_ horse’s 
head. The steeds 
generally seem 
rather unruly, and 
the riders are more 
frequently thrown 
than not. 
Log-rolling can- 
not be said to have 
yet been intro- 
duced in this 
country as a sport, 
it being confined 
to a few expo rents 
of the art who 
have had a proper 
training, but one 
of these recently 








LOG-ROLLING. 


[ Photograph. 


appeared at an up- river 
regatta, and proceeded in a 
leisurely fashion amongst the 
crowd of rowing boats. 
Plank rowing is a_ sport 
which the writer came across 
at a recent coast regatta. 
The competitors stand on 
planks which they can propel 
by whatever means _ they 


prefer, and to anyone who 
does not object to getting his 
feet wet the plank is a safer 


means of transport than 
would be generally supposed. 

A novelty race held at 
Hampton Court and Ditton’s 
Aquatic Sports, 1898, on a 
course stretching across the 


| Piotograph. 
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river, was remark- 
able for the pecu 
liarity of the vessels 
entered. The only 
conditions were 
that the craft em- 
ployed must be of 
a kind not pre- 
viously used in a 
race, and that on 
reaching the oppo- 
site bank the com- 
petitor must land 
and drag his boat 
after him round a 
pole and paddle 
back again to the 
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starting-point. The 
makeshift craft 
used included a 
clothes - basket, a 
table turned upside 
down, a_ washing- 
tub, and an air- 
mattress, the latter 
finishing first, while 
most of the others 


performed somer- 
saults in mid- 
stream. 


The Jubilee race 
at Molesey Invita- 
tion Regatta held 
at the end of the 
1597 season was a 
race between two 





| Photograph 


eights, one being 
a representative 
Molesey B.C. 
eight of 1897, and 
the other com- 
posed of old mem- 
bers of the club 
supposed to be of 
the time of 1837, 
and dressed in the 
costume of the 
period. The race 
looked like a win 
for the 1837 crew 
until within a few 
yards of the finish, 
when the boat cap- 
sized, and the top- 
hatted crew had 
to swim ashore. 



















































a 

PRETTY girl stood alone on 

fy the jetty of an old-fashioned 

wharf at Wapping, looking 

down upon the silent deck of 

a schooner below. No smoke 

issued from the soot-stained 

cowl of the galley, and the fore-scuttle and 


the companion were both inhospitably closed. 
The quiet of evening was over everything, 
broken only by the whirr of the paddles of 
a passenger-steamer as it passed carefully up 
the centre of the river, or the plash of a 
lighterman’s huge sweep as he piloted his 
unwieldy craft down on the last remnant of 


the ebb-tide. In-shore, various craft sat 
lightly on the soft Thames mud: some 
affecting a rigid uprightness, others with 
their decks at various angles of discomfort. 

The girl stood a minute or two in thought, 
and put her small foot out tentatively towards 
the rigging some few feet distant. It was 
an awkward jump, and she was still con- 
sidering it, when she heard footsteps behind, 
and a young man, increasing his pace as he 
saw her, came rapidly on to the jetty. 

“ This is the Foam, isn’t it ?” inquired the 
girl, as he stood expectantly. “I want to 
see Captain Flower.” 

“ He went ashore about half an hour ago,” 
said the other. 

The girl tapped impatiently with her foot. 
“You don’t know what time he’ll be back, I 
suppose ?” she inquired. 

He shook his head. “I think he’s gone 
for the evening,” he said, pondering; “he 
was very careful about his dress.” 

The ghost of a smile trembled on the girl’s 


lips. 
«,id. “I must have missed him. 
what I’d better do.” 

“ Wait here till he comes back,” said the 
man, without hesitation. 

The girl wavered. “I suppose he'll guess 
I’ve come here,” she said, thoughtfully. 

“ Sure to,” said the other, promptly. 

“It’s a long way to Poplar,” she said, 
reflectively. “You're Mr. Fraser, the mate, 
I suppose? Captain Flower has spoken to 
me about you.” 

“That’s my name,” said the other. 

“ My name’s Tyrell,” said the girl, smiling. 
“TI daresay you've heard Captain Flower 
mention it ?” 

“Must have done,” said Fraser, slowly. 
He stood looking at the girl before him, at 
her dark hair and shining dark eyes, inwardly 
wondering why the captain, a fervid admirer 
of the sex, had zo¢ mentioned her. 

“Will you come on board and wait?” he 
asked. “I'll bring a chair up on deck for 
you if you will.” 

The girl stood a moment in consideration, 
and then, with another faint reference to the 
distance of Poplar from Wapping, assented. 
The mate sprang nimbly into the ratlines, 
and then, extending a hand, helped her 
carefully to the deck. 

“ How nice it feels to be on a ship again!” 
said the girl, looking contentedly about her 
as the mate brought up a canvas chair from 
below. “I used to go with my father some 
times when he was alive, but I haven’t been 
on a ship now for two years or more.” 

The mate, who was watching her closely, 
made no reply. He was thinking that a 


“He has gone to call for me,” she 
I wonder 
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straw hat with scarlet flowers went remark- 
ably well with the dark eyes and hair beneath 
it, and also that the deck of the schooner 
had never before seemed such an inviting 
place as it was at this moment. 

“Captain Flower keeps his ship in good 
condition,” said the visitor, somewhat em- 
barrassed by his gaze. 

“He takes a pride in her,” said Fraser ; 
“and it’s his uncle’s craft, so there’s no stint. 
She never wants for paint or repairs, and 
Flower’s as nice a man to sail under as one 
could wish. We've had the same crew for 
years.” 

“ He’s very kind and jolly,” said the girl. 

“ He’s one of the best fellows breathing,” 
said the mate, warmly; “he saved my life 
once—went overboard after me when we 
were doing over ten knots an hour, and was 
nearly drowned himself.” 

“That was fine of him,” said Miss Tyrell, 
eagerly. “He never told me anything about 
it, and I think that’s rather fine too. I like 
brave men. Have you ever been overboard 
after anybody ?” 

Fraser shook his head somewhat despon- 
dently. “I’m not much of a swimmer,” 
said he. 

“But you’d go in for anybody if you saw 


them drowning?” persisted Miss 
Tyrell, in a surprised voice. 
“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said 


Fraser. “I hope I should.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said 
Miss Tyrell, severely, “ that if I fell 
into the river here, for instance, 
you wouldn’t jump in and try to 
save me ?” 

“ Of course I should,” said Fraser, 
hotly. “I should jump in after 
you if I couldn’t swim a 
stroke.” 

Miss ‘Tyrell,. somewhat 
taken aback, murmured her 
gratification. 

“T should go in after 
you,” continued the mate, 
who was loth to depart from 
the subject, “if it was blow- 
ing a gale, and the sea full 
of sharks.” 

“What a blessing it is 
there are no sharks round 
our coast,” said Miss Tyrell, 
in somewhat of a hurry to 
get away from the mate’s 
heroism. “Have you ever 
seen one?” 

“Saw them in the Indian 
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Ocean when I was an apprentice,” replied 
Fraser. 

“You've been on foreign-going ships, 
then?” said the girl. “I wonder you gave 
it up for this.” 

“This suits me better,” said Fraser ; “ my 
father’s an old man, and he wanted me 
home. I shall have a little steamer he’s got 
an interest in as soon as her present skipper 
goes, so it’s just as well for me to know these 
waters.” 

In this wise they sat talking until evening 
gave way to night, and the deck of the Foam 
was obscured in shadow. Lamps were lit on 
the wharves, and passing craft hung out their 
side-lights. The girl rose to her feet. 

“TI won't wait any longer; I must be 
going,” she said. 

“He may be back at any moment,” urged 
the mate. 

“No, I’d better go, thank you,” replied 
the girl ; “it’s getting late. 1 don’t like going 
home alone.” 

*T’ll come with you, if you'll let me,” said 
the mate, eagerly. 

“ All the way ?” said Miss ‘Tyrell, with the 
air of one bargaining. 

“Of course,” said Fraser. 

“ Well, I'll give him another half-hour, 


“| SHOULD JUMP IN AFTER YOU IF I COULDN'T SWIM A STROKE,” 
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then,” said the girl, calmly. “Shall we go 
down into the cabin? It’s rather chilly up 
here now.” 

The mate showed her below, and, lighting 
the lamp, took a seat opposite and told her 
a few tales of the sea, culled when he was an 
apprentice, and credulous of ear. Miss Tyrell 
retaliated with some told her by her father, 
from which Fraser was able to form his own 
opinion of that estimable mariner. The last 
story was of a humorous nature, and the 
laughter which ensued grated oddly on the 
ear of the sturdy, good-looking seaman who 
had just come on board. He stopped at the 
companion for a moment listening in amaze- 
ment, and then, hastily descending, entered 
the cabin. 

“Poppy!” he cried. 
“Why, I’ve been waiting 
up at the Wheelers’ for 
you for nearly a couple 
of hours.” 

“T must 
you,” said 


have missed 
Miss Tyrell, 


serenely. “Annoying, 
isn’t it?” 
The master of the 


Foam said it was, and 
seemed from his manner 
to be anxious to do more 
justice to the subject than 
that. 

“T didn’t dream you'd 
come down here,” he 
said, at length. 

“No, you never in 
vited me, so I came 
without,” said the girl, 
softly ; “it’s a dear little 
schooner, and I like it 
very much. I shall come 
often.” 

A slight shade passed 
over Captain  Flower’s 
face, but he said nothing. 

“You must take me back now,” said Miss 
Tyrell. “Good-bye, Mr. Fraser.” 

She held out her hand to the mate, and 
giving a friendly pressure, left the cabin, 
followed by Flower. 

The mate let them get clear of the ship, 
and then, clambering on to the jetty, watched 
them off the wharf, and, plunging his hands 
into his pockets, whistled softly. 

“Poppy Tyrell,” he said to himself, slowly. 
“ Poppy Tyrell! I wonder why the skipper 
has never mentioned her. I wonder why she 
took his arm. I wonder whether she knows 
that he’s engaged to be married.” 
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Deep in thought he paced slowly up and 
down the wharf, and then wandered listlessly 
round the piled-up empties and bags of sugar 
in the open floor beneath the warehouse. A 
glance through the windows of the office 
showed him the watchman slumbering peace- 
fully by the light of a solitary gas-jet, and he 
went back to the schooner and gazed at the 
dark water and the dim shapes of the neigh- 
bouring craft in a vein of gentle melan- 
choly. He walked to the place where her 
chair had been, and tried to conjure up the 
scene again ; then, becoming uncertain as to 
the exact spot, went down to the cabin, 
where, the locker being immovable, no such 
difficulty presented itself. He gazed his fill 
and then, smoking a 
meditative pipe, turned 
in and fell fast asleep. 

He was awakened sud- 
denly from a dream of 
rescuing a small shark 
surrounded by a horde 
of hungry Poppies, by 
the hurried and dramatic 
entrance of Captain Fred 


Flower. The captain’s 
eyes were wild and his 
face harassed, and he 


unlocked the door of his 
state-room and stood with 
the handle of it in his 
hand before he paused to 
answer the question in 
the mate’s sleepy eyes. 

“Tt’s ali right, Jack,” 
he said, breathlessly. 

“ I’m glad of that,” said 
the mate, calmly. 

“T] hurried a bit,” said 
the skipper. 

“Anxious to see me 
again, I suppose,” said 
the mate ; “what are you 
listening for ?” 

“Thought I heard somebody in the water 
as I came aboard,” said Flower, glibly. 

“What have you been up to?” inquired 
the other, quickly. 

Captain Flower turned and regarded him 
with a look of offended dignity. 

“Good heavens! don’t look like that,” 
said the mate, misreading it. ‘“ You haven't 
chucked anybody overboard, have you?” 

“If anybody should happen to come 
aboard this vessel,” said Flower, without 
deigning to reply to the question, “and 
ask questions about the master of it, 
he’s as unlike me, Jack, as any two 
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people in this world can be. D’ye under- 
stand ?” 

“You'd better tell me what you’ve been 
up to,” urged the mate. 

“ As for your inquisitiveness, Jack, it don’t 
become you,” said Flower, with severity ; “ but 
I don’t suppose it'll be necessary to trouble 
you at all.” 

He walked out of the cabin and stood 
listening at the foot of the companion-ladder, 
and the mate heard him walk a little way up. 
When he re-entered the cabin his face had 
cleared, and he smiled comfortably. 

“T shall just turn in for an hour,” he said, 
amiably ; “ good-night, Jack.” 

“ Good-night,” said the curious mate. “I 
say———” he sat up suddenly in his bunk and 
looked seriously at the skipper. 

“Well?” said the other. 

“I suppose,” said the mate, with a slight 
cough—“ I suppose it’s nothing about that 
girl that was down here ?” 

“Certainly not,” said 
Flower, violently. He ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and, 
entering his state - room, 
closed the door and locked 
it, and the mate, after 
lying a little while drowsily 
wondering what it all 
meant, fell asleep again. 


Il. 


WHILE the skipper and 
mate slumbered peacefully 
below, the watchman sat 
on a post at the 
extreme end of the 
jetty, yearning for 
human society and 
gazing fearfully be- 


hind him at the 
silent, dimly - lit 
wharf. The two gas- 


lamps high up on 
the walls gave but a 
faint light, and in 
no way dispelled the deep shadows thrown 
by the cranes and the piled-up empties 
which littered the place. He gazed in- 
tently at the dark opening of the floor 
beneath the warehouse, half-fancying that 
he could again discern the veiled appa- 
rition which had looked in at him through 
the office window, and had finally vanished 
before his horror-struck eyes in a corner 
the only outlet to which was a grating. 
Albeit a careful man and tender, the 
watchman pinched himself. He was 


“* HALF-FANCYING 
VEILED APPARITION, 
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awake, and, rubbing the injured part, swore 
softly. 

“Tf I go down and tell em,” he murmured 
softly, in allusion to the crew, “ what'll they 
do? Laugh at me.” 

He glanced behind him again, and, rising 
hastily to his feet, nearly fell on to the deck 
below as a dark figure appeared for a moment 
at the opening and then vanished again. 
With more alacrity than might have been 
expected of a man of his figure, he dropped 
into the rigging and lowered himself on to 
the schooner. 

The scuttle was open, and the seamen’s 
lusty snores fell upon his ears like sweet 
music. He backed down the ladder, and 
groped in the darkness towards the bunks 
with outstretched hand. One snore stopped 
instantly. 

“Eh !” said a sleepy voice. “Wot! ’Ere, 
what the blazes are you up to?” 

“ A’ right, Joe,” said the 
watchman, cheerfully. 

“ But it ain’t all right,” 
said the seaman, sharply, 
“ comin’ down in the dark 
an’ ketchin’ ’old o’ people’s 
noses. Give me quite a 
start, you did.” 

“Tt’s nothing to the start 
I’ve ’ad,” said the other, 
pathetically ; “there’s a 
ghost on the wharf, Joe. 
I want you to come up 
with me and see what it 


? 


is. 

“Yes, I’m sure to do 
that,” said Joe, turning 
over in his bunk till it 


creaked with his weight. 
“Go away, and let me get 
to sleep again. I don’t get 
a night’s rest like you do, 
you know.” 

“Wha’s the matter?” 
inquired a sleepy voice. 
“Old George ’ere 
there’s a ghost on the wharf,” said Joe. 

“I’ve seen it three times,” said the watch- 
man, eager for sympathy. 

“T expect it’s a death-warning for you, 
George,” said the voice, solemnly. “The 
last watchman died sudden, you remember.” 

“So he did,” said Joe. 

“ His ’art was wrong,” said George, curtly ; 
“’ad been for years.” 

“ Well, we can’t do nothin’ for you, George,” 
said Joe, kindly; “it’s no good us going up. 
Ve sha’n’t see it. It isn’t meant for us.” 


ses 
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“’Ow d’yer know it’s a ghost?” said a third 
voice, impatiently ; “very likely while you’re 
all jawing about it down ’ere it’s a-burglin’ 
the offis.” 

Joe gave a startled grunt, and, rolling out 
of his bunk, grabbed his trousers, and 
began to dress. Three other shadowy forms 
followed suit, and, hastily dressing, followed 
the watchman on deck and gained the wharf. 
They went through the gloomy ground floor 
in a body, yawning sleepily. 

“T shouldn’t like to be a watchman,” said 
a young ordinary seaman named Tim, with a 
shiver ; “a ghost might easy do anything with 
you while you was allalone. P’r'aps it walks 
up an’ down behind you, George, makin’ 
faces. We shall be gorn in another hour, 
George.” 

The office, when they reached it, was 
undisturbed, and, staying only long enough 
to drink the watchman’s coffee, which was 
heating over a gas-jet, they left it and 
began to search the wharf, 

Joe leading with a lantern. 


“THEY BEGAN TO 


“ Are we all ’ere?” demanded ‘Tim, sud- 
denly. 

“Zam,” said the cook, emphatically. 

“’Cos I see su’thing right behind them 
bags o’ sugar,” said the youth, clutching 
hold of the cook on one side and the watch- 
man on the other. “Spread out a bit, 
chaps.” 


Joe dashed boldly round with the lantern. 
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There was a faint scream and an exclamation 
of triumph from the seaman. “I’ve got it!” 
he shouted. 

The others followed hastily, and saw the 
fearless Joe firmly gripping the apparition. 
At the sight the cook furtively combed his 
hair with his fingers, while Tim modestly 
buttoned up his jacket. 

“Take this lantern, so’s I can hold her 
better,” said Joe, extending it. 

The cook took it from him and, holding 
it up, revealed the face ofa tall, good-looking 
woman of some seven or eight and twenty. 

“What are you doin’ here?” demanded 
the watchman, with official austerity. 

“I’m waiting for a friend of mine,” said 
the visitor, struggling with Joe. “ Make this 
man leave go of me, please.” 

“Joe,” said the watchman, with severity, 
“I’m ashamed of you. Who is your friend, 
miss ?” 

“His name is Robinson,” said the lady. 

““He came on here about an hour 
I’m waiting for him.” 


ago. 


SEARCH THE WHARF.” 


“'There’s nobody here,” said the watch- 
man, shaking his head. 


“]T think he has gone on that little 
ship,” said the lady; “I suppose I can 
wait here till he comes off. I’m not doing 
any harm.” 

“The ship’ll sail in about an hour's time, 
miss,” said ‘Tim, regretfully, “ but there ain't 
nobody o’ the name of Robinson aboard her. 
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All the crew’s ’ere, and there’s only the 
skipper and mate on her besides.” 

“You can’t deceive me, young man, so 
don’t try it,” said the lady, sharply. “I 
followed him on here, and he hasn’t gone off, 
because the gate has been locked since.” 

“T can’t think who the lady means,” said 
Joe. “TI ain’t seen nobody come aboard. If 
he did, he’s down the cabin.” 

“Well, I'll go down there,” said the lady, 
promptly. 

“Well, miss, it’s nothing to do with ‘us,” 
said Joe, “but it’s my opinion you'll find the 
skipper and mate has turned in.” 

“Well, I’m going down,” said the lady, 
gripping her parasol firmly by the middle ; 
“they can’t eat me.” 

She walked towards the Foam, followed by 
the perplexed crew, and with the able assis- 
tance of five pairs of hands reached the deck. 
The companion was open, and at 
Joe’s whispered instructions she 
turned and descended the steps 
backwards. 

It was at first quite dark in 
the cabin, but as the visitor’s eyes 
became accustomed to it, she 
could just discern the outlines of 
a small table, while a steady 
breathing assured her that some- 
body was sleeping close by. 
Feeling her way to the table she 
discovered a locker, and taking a 
seat coughed gently. The breath- 
ing continuing quite undisturbed, 
she coughed again, twice. 

The breathing stopped sud- 
denly. “Who the devil’s that 
coughing ?” asked a surprised 
voice. 

‘I beg pardon, I’m sure,” said the 
visitor, “‘ but is there a Mr. Robinson down 
here ? ” 

The reply was so faint and smothered that 
she could not-hear it. It was evident that 
the speaker, a modest man, was now speak- 
ing from beneath the bed-clothes. 

“Is Mr. Robinson here?” she repeated, 
loudly. 

“Never heard of him,” said the smothered 
voice. 

“It’s my opinion,” said the visitor, hotly, 
“that you’re trying to deceive me. Have 
you got a match ?” 

lhe owner of the voice said that he had 
not, and with chilly propriety added that he 
wouldn’t give it to her if he had. Where- 
upon the lady rose, and, fumbling on the 
little mantelpiece, found a box and struck 

Vol. xvii.—68. 
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one. There was a lamp fixed at the side 
of the mantelpiece, and calmly removing the 
chimney she lit it. 

A red, excited face, with the bed-clothes 
fast about its neck, appeared in a small bunk 
and stared at her in speechless amaze. The 
visitor returned his gaze calmly, and then 
looked. carefully round the cabin. 

“Where does that lead to?” she asked, 
pointing to the door of the state-room. 

The mate, remembering in time the 
mysterious behaviour of Flower, considered 
the situation. “That’s the pantry,” he said, 
untruthfully. 

The visitor rose and tried the handle. The 
door was locked, and she looked doubtfully 
at the mate. “I suppose that’s a leg of 
mutton I can hear asleep in there,” she said, 
with acerbity. 

“You can suppose what you like,” said the 





“WHY DON’T YOU Go AWAY?” 


mate, testily ; “ why don’t you go away? I’m 
surprised at you.” 
‘You'll be more surprised before I’ve done 


with you,” said the lady, with emotion. ‘“ My 
Fred’s in there, and you know it.” 

“Your Fred!” said Fraser, in 
surprise. 

“Mr. Robinson,” said the visitor, correct- 
ing herself. 

“T tell you there’s nobody in there except 
the skipper,” said the mate. 

“You said it was the pantry just now,” 
exclaimed the other, sharply. 

“The skipper sleeps in the pantry so’s he 
can keep his eye on the meat,” explained 
Fraser. 


great 
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The visitor looked at him angrily. “ What 
sort of a man is he ?” she inquired, suddenly. 

“You'll soon know if he comes out,” said 
the mate. “He’s the worst-tempered man 
afloat, I should think. If he comes out and 
finds you here, I don’t know what he'll do.” 

“T’m not afraid of him,” said the other, 
with spirit “What do you call him? 
Skipper ?” 

The mate nodded, and the visitor tapped 
loudly at the door. “Skipper!” she cried, 
“ Skipper ! ” 

No answer being vouchsafed, she repeated 
her cry in a voice louder than before. 

“ He’s a heavy sleeper,” said the perturbed 
Fraser; “better go away, there’s a good 
girl.” 

The lady, scornfully ignoring him, rapped 
on the door and again cailed upon its 
occupant. Then, despite her assurance, she 
sprang back with a scream as a reply burst 
through the door with the suddenness and 
fury of a thunder-clap. 

“ HaLioa !” it said. 

“My goodness,” said the visitor, aghast. 


“What a voice! What a terrible voice !” 


She recovered herself and again approached 
the door. 
“Is there a gentleman named Robinson in 


there ?” she asked, timidly. 

“* GENTLEMAN - NAMED - WHO ?” 
thunder-clap again. 

“ Robinson,” said the lady, faintly. 

“No! No!” said the thunder-clap. 
Then— “Go away,” it rumbled. . “ Go 
AWAY.” 

The reverberation of that mighty voice 
rolled and shook through the cabin. © It even 
affected the mate, for the visitor, glancing 
towards him, saw that he had nervously con- 
cealed himself beneath the bed-clothes, and 
was shaking with fright. 

“T daresay his bark is worse than his bite,” 
said the visitor, trembling; “ anyway, I’m 
going to stay here. I saw Mr. Robinson 
come here, and I believe he’s got: him in 
there. Killing him, perhaps. Oh! Oh!” 

To the mate’s consternation she began to 
laugh, and then changed to a piercing scream, 
and, unused to the sex as he was, he realized 


came the 


that this was the much-dreaded hysteria of 


which he had often heard, and faced her 
with a face as pallid as her own. 

“Chuck some water over yourself,” he 
said, hastily, nodding at a jug which stood on 
the table. “I can’t very well get up to do 
it myself.” 

The lady ignored this advice, and by dint 
of much strength of mind regained her self- 
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control. She sat down on the locker again, 
and folding her arms showed clearly her 
intention to remain. 

Half an hour passed ; the visitor still sat 
grimly upright. Twice she sniffed slightly, 
and, with a delicate handkerchief, pushed up 
her veil and wiped away the faint beginnings 
of a tear. 

“T suppose you think I’m acting strangely?” 
she said, catching the mate’s eye after one 
of these episodes. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said the mate, with 
studied politeness ; “don’t mind hurting my 
feelings or taking my character away.” 

“Pooh! you're a man,” said the visitor, 
scornfully ; “‘ but, character or no character, 
I’m going to see into that room before I go 
away, if I sit here for three weeks.” 

“Howre you going to manage about 
eating and drinking all that time ?” inquired 
Fraser. 

“ How are you?” said the visitor; “you 
can’t get up while I’m here, you know.” 

“ Well, we'll see,” said the mate, vaguely. 

“T’m sure I don’t want to annoy any- 
body,” said the visitor, softening, “but I’ve 
had a lot of trouble, young man, and, what’s 
worse, I’ve been made a fool of. This day 
three weeks ago I ought to have been 
married.” 

“T’m sure you ought,” murmured the other. 

The lady ignored the _ interruption. 
“Travelling under Government on secret 
service, he said he was,” she continued ; 
“ always away : here to-day, China to-morrow, 
and America the day after.” 

“ Flying ?” queried the interested mate. 

‘I daresay,” snapped the visitor; “ any- 
thing to tell me, I suppose. We were to be 
married by special license. I’d even got my 
trousseau ready.’ 

“And it didn’t come off?” inquired the 
mate, leaning out of his bunk. 

“All my relations bought new clothes, 
too,” continued the visitor; ° “ leastways, 
those that cguld afford it did. He even 
went and helped me choose the cake.” 

“Well, is that wrong ?” asked the puzzled 
mate. 

“He didn’t buy it, he only chose it,” 
said the other, having recourse to her hand 
kerchief again. “He went outside the 
shop to see whether there was one he 
would like better, and when I came out he 
had disappeared.” , 

“He must have met with an accident, 
said the mate, politely. 

“ T saw him to-night,” said the lady, tersely. 
“Once or twice he had mentioned Wapping 
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in conversation, and then seemed to check 
himself. That was my clue. I’ve been 
round this dismal, heathenish place for a 
fortnight. To-night I saw him; he came 
on this wharf, and he has not gone off... . 
It’s my belief he’s in that room.” 

Before the mate could reply the hoarse 
voice of the watchman came down the 
companion -way. “ Ha’-past eleven, sir ; 
tide’s just on the turn.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the mate. 
imploringly to the visitor. 

“Would you do me the favour just to 
step on deck a minute ?” 

“What for?” inquired the visitor, shortly. 

“Because I want to get up,” said the mate. 

“‘T sha’n’t move,” said the lady. 

“But I’ve got to get up, I tell you,” said 
the mate ; “we're getting under way in ten 
minutes.” 

“And what might that be?” 
lady. 

“Why, we make a start. You'd better go 
ashore unless you want to be carried off.” 

“‘T sha’n’t move,” repeated the visitor. 

“Well, I’m sorry to be rude,” said the 
mate. ‘ George.” 

“ Sir,” said the watchman, from above. 

“Bring down a couple o’ men and take 
this lady ashore,” said the mate, sternly. 

“T'll send a couple down, sir,” said the 
watchmait, and moved 
off to make a selec- 
tion. 

“T shall scream 
‘murder and thieves,’ ” 
said the lady, her eyes 
gleaming. “T’ll bring 
the police up and 
cause a scandal. Then 
perhaps I shall see into 
that room.” 

In face of deter- 
mination like this the 
mate’s courage gave 
way, and in a voice of 
much anxiety he called 
upon his captain for 
instructions. 


He turned 


asked the 
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“Cast oFF,” bellowed the mighty voice. 
“ [F- YOUR-SWEETHEART-WON’T - GO - ASHORE- 
SHE - MUST - COME- TOO.— YOU - MUST - PAY - 
HER - PASSAGE.” 

“Well, of all the cursed impudence,” 
muttered the incensed mate. “ Well, if 
you're bent on coming,” he said, hotly, to 
the visitor, “ just go on deck while I dress.” 

The lady hesitated a moment and then 
withdrew. On deck the men eyed her 
curiously, but made no attempt to interfere 
with her, and in a couple of minutes the 
mate came running up to take charge. 

“Where are we going?” inquired the 
lady, with a trace of anxiety in her voice. 

“France,” said Fraser, turning away. 

The visitor looked nervously round. At 
the adjoining wharf a sailing barge was also 
getting under way, and a large steamer was 
slowly turning in the middle of the river. 
She took a pace or two towards the side. 

“Cast off,” said Fraser, impatiently, to the 
watchman. 

“Wait a minute,” said the visitor, hastily, 
“ T want to think.” 

“Cast off,” repeated the mate. 

The watchman obeyed, and the schooner’s 
side moved slowly from the wharf. At the 
sight the visitor’s nerve forsook her, and witha 
frantic cry she ran to the side and, catching the 
watchman’s outstretched hand, sprang ashore. 

“ Good - bye,” sang 
Ce out the mate; “sorry 
you wouldn’t come to 
france with us. The 
lady was afraid of the 
JSoreigners, George. If it 
had been England she 
wouldn’t have minded.” 
“Aye, aye,” said 
the watchman, signifi- 
cantly, and, as_ the 
schooner showed her 
stern, turned to answer, 
with such lies as he 
thought the occasion 
demanded, the eager 
questions of his fair 
companion. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. 


A PLEASING hope that last 
Session fluttered the breast of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was doomed to disappointment. 
When discovery was made that Mr. Villiers, 
who for years had been in receipt of a 
Cabinet pension of £2,000 a year, died 
worth £354,687 15s. 9d., it was assumed 
that the executors would make haste to repay 
with compound interest the aggregate of the 
pension drawn. ‘There had evidently been 
a mistake somewhere. The pension of 
ex- Cabinet Ministers is a plan devised 
towards the middle of the century with the 
commendable object of preventing statesmen 
out of office from suffer- 
ing in their personal 
estate. Proportionately 
the emoluments of 
Ministers who serve the 
British Crown are pitiful. 
Mr. Gladstone, who for 
more than sixty years 
devoted his time to the 
service of the country, 
died leaving a personal 
fortune amounting to 
about one-seventh of that 
bequeathed by Mr. 
Villiers. Mr. Gladstone 
never drew the pension 
of an ex-Cabinet Min- 
ister, taking his salary 
only when in office. At 
one time he even-saved 
the Exchequer the 
annual amount of a first- 
class Ministerial salary 
by combining the work 
of two offices for the 
remuneration of one. 
Mr. Gladstone inherited a modest 
““GRAND personal fortune, and never had 
CROss.” occasion to make the indispens- 
able declaration that accom- 
panies application for Cabinet pension—that 
its allotment is necessary in order that the 
suppliant may maintain the position of an 
ex-Minister of the Crown. Mr. Disraeli was 
in other circumstances, and, very properly, 
availed himself of the privilege of a pension 
the country cheerfully paid. 


DEAD 
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Another man of genius whose case the 
Cabinet pension fund fortuitously fits is Lord 
Cross. There is a general impression that 
he is a man of supreme business capacity, 
whose knowledge of financial affairs in con- 
nection with the investment of private 
property is justly valued in the highest 
quarter. ‘There is even a dim notion that he 
is beneficially connected with a flourishing 
banking institution. This, like much other 
talk about public men, must be a popular 
delusion. Lord Cross is a patriot statesman 


who, having for a brief time enjoyed in suc- 
cession the emoluments of Home Secretary 
and Secretary of State for India, has for many 
years regularly drawn 
his £2,000, paid quar- 
the pension 


terly from 
list. 
When Mr. 
Villiers began 
to draw his 
pension he, 
like Lord Cross, must 
needs have made the 
statutory declaration that 
the money was necessary 
to enable him to main- 
tain a position compati- 
ble with his former 
Ministerial office. That 
the solemn declaration 
agreed with his circum- 
stances at the time is 
beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. Obviously they 
must have changed at 
some later period, or the 
pensioner would not have 
been in a position to be 
queath to his nephews 
something over a third of a million sterling. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, approached last Session 
on the subject, privately intimated to the 
member who placed the question on the 
paper that, in his opinion, the published 
statement of Mr. Villiers’s personalty did not 
affect the question of the pension. He had, 
Mr. Balfour said, been enriched by th 
bequeathal of the fortune of a lady, but had 
resolutely declined to benefit by the bequest, 
now transferred to his heirs. 


A MISTAKE 
SOME- 
WHERE. 
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There is evidently a serious misunder- 
standing here, either on Mr. Balfour’s part 
or on that of the member with whom he 
communicated. The lady in question was 
Miss Mellish, who died at her residence in 
Great Stanhope Street on the 17th of 
February, 1880. She left personal estate 
sworn under £120,000 value. This she 
bequeathed in trust to pay the income to 
Mr. Villiers during his life, it passing abso- 
lutely on Mr. Villiers’s death to another 
gentleman, named co-executor with him. 
These yearly payments, accruing only since 
1880, would not amount to anything like 
£354,687, not to mention the fifteen and 
ninepence. 

I understand that during the 
present Session an attempt will 
be made to enforce a regulation 
preventing recurrence of this 
scandal. Some years ago an ex-Liberal 
Minister, who at a particular date found 
himself in a position to make the statutory 
declaration which is an essential preliminary 
to receiving such pension, came into a 
fortune. Whilst in his mind was crystallizing 


A 
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the simply honest intention of writing to the 
Treasury to inform them of his good fortune, 
and begging that his name might be removed 


from the pension list, hon. gentlemen seated 
opposite in the House of Commons, zealous 
for public economy, 
began to move in the 
matter. Questions were 
with relentless perti- 
nacity addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was speed- 
ily able to announce that 
the pension was stopped. 

What is needed is 
a further regulation that 
once a year, or at least 
triennially, recipients. of 
these pensions shall be required to renew 
their declaration as to the condition of their 
private resources. Mr. Villiers had been for 
so long in receipt of a pension granted in 
recognition of a few years’ service at the Poor 
i.aw Board, that he came to regard it as a 
matter of course, forgetting the definite 
condition upon which it had been allotted. 
Had he been reminded by some such com- 
munication as is here suggested, he would 
have awakened to a true sense of the situation, 
and as an honourable man would forthwith 
have relinquished the pension, possibly even 
have repaid what he had inadvertently over- 
drawn. 
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When the late Lord Barrington, 
seventh in succession to the Irish 
Viscountcy, was made a _ peer 
of the United Kingdom, people 
asked why. He had long sat as member 
for that intelligent constituency of Eye, 
immediately afterwards connected with quite 
another order of statesman. He _ never, 
as far as I remember, took part in debate, 
and such services as he rendered to the 
State appeared to be adequately rewarded 
by his appointment as Vice-Chamberlain of 
the Queen’s household. Nevertheless, Lord 
Beaconsfield, finding his Government crushed 
by the General Election of 1880, made haste, 
before it fell, to make Lord Barrington an 
English peer. 

Members of the House of Commons, ran- 
sacking their memories for suggestion of 
reason, recalled how one night, whilst Dizzy 
was still with us in the Commons, he, awaken- 
ing from profound reverie, could not find 
his eye-glass. He wanted to stick it in his 
right eye and take his accustomed survey of 
the House. With a haste and perturbation 
foreign to his impassive manner, he rooted 
about in the recesses of his waistcoat, tugged 
at his shirt-collar, peered on the ground at 
his feet, had given it up for a bad job, when 
Lord Barrington, who was sitting near him, 
quietly put his hand between the Premier’s 
shoulders and brought 
round the errant glass. 

Dizzy, though not 
demonstrative, never for- 
got a friend or a favour. 
So it came about five 
years later, when the 
reins of power were slip- 
ping out of his fingers, 
he held them for a 
moment longer to give 
Lord Barrington a seat 
in the House of Lords 
and a place on the roll of the English peer- 
age. At least, that was what was said at the 
time in the private conversation of Lord 
Barrington’s friends. 

The late Lord Herschell made his 
mark in the House of Commons 
at the very first opportunity. I 
have occasion to remember it, for 
the member for the City of Dur- 
ham, after he came to the Woolsack, more 
than once alluded in terms of quite undeserved 
kindness to an episode connected with the 
event. When Herschell came into Parliament 
he was quite unknown outside Bar and Circuit 
circles. Over a space of a quarter of a 
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century I well remember how one night there 
rose from the third bench above the gangway, 
on the Opposition side, a dark-visaged, self- 
possessed, deliberately spoken young man, 
who, making his 
maiden speech, 
addressed the House 
as if he had been 
born and nurtured 
on the premises. 
The topic was the 
Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, the audi- 
ence small, and not 
demonstratively 
appreciative. I was 
much struck with 
the new-comer’s 
capacity and promise, 
and noted them (I 
think) in the articles 
“Under the Clock” 
then commencing in 
the World. 

In later years praise 
and appreciation 
came full-handed to 
the Solicitor-General, 
the Lord Chancellor, 
the chosen represent- 
ative of Great Britain 
in International con- 
ferences. Lord Herschell, not given to 
gushing, more than once said that apprecia- 
tion coming at that particular time was 
more useful in its encouragement, more 
gratefully remembered, than was the din 
of applause that greeted and sustained his 
prime. 


LORD HERSCHELL —A 
SKETCH IN THE LOBBY. 


Herschell did admirably in the 
House of Commons, steadily 
working his way through it to 
the Woolsack. But he was at 
his best in the House of Lords. The place, 
its surroundings, and its associations were 
more in unison with his unemotionable, 
somewhat cold, stately nature and manner. 
He had not the light touch that delights a 
jaded House of Commons. He always 
spoke as if he were seated, wigged and 
gowned, on the Bench, never varying from 
judicial manner. In the Lords, whilst the 
same style was prevalent, there was some- 
thing in the prevailing atmosphere, and in 
the relative position of the party to which he 
belonged and the overwhelming numbers 
opposed to it, that stirred the depths of 
his nature. When he stepped aside from 
the Woolsack to take part in debate, 
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he spoke with an animation of voice and 
gesture quite unfamiliar with him in the 
Commons. Perhaps the associations of the 
wig and gown with their memories of assize 
conflict had something to do with the 
increased animation. However that be, it 
was strongly marked, and added considerably 
to the effect of his speech. 

As years advanced and honours 
increased, Herschell’s conscien- 
tiousness, his shrinking from any 
step that savoured of a job, grew 
in predominance. He raised quite a storm 
by his disinclination to make use of the 
magisterial Bench as a means of distributing 
rewards among good Liberals. The same 
extreme, perhaps morbid, delicacy ruled his 
conduct in the appointment of judges. There 
was a time during his Lord Chancellorship 
when the long-overlooked claim of Mr. 
Arthur Cohen to a judgeship seemed certain 
of recognition. Everybody said Cohen would 
be the new judge. Lord Herschell did not 
question his capacity or suitability. But Mr. 
Cohen had sat in the House of Commons for 
Southwark, and had taken active part in 
furthering the cause of the Liberal party.* 
Herschell felt conscious of a disposition to 
recognise party services of that character and 
lived them down. Someone else who had 
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done nothing for the Liberal party got the 

judgeship. 
“Cohen at 

prised,” said one of the wittiest judges 


least oughtn’t to be sur- 
still in ermine. “He would know that 
he could not expect anything from a Jew 


but a passover.” 
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I once asked the late Sir William 

wHips Adam, the popular and able 

AND Hats. Liberal Whip of the 1874 Parlia- 

ment, why Whips stand or walk 

about the lobby without their hats on. “I 

don’t know,” he answered, with Scottish 

caution, “ unless it be to keep their heads cool. 

That, you know, is a necessary condition of 
success in our line of business.” 

That a Whip should never wear his hat 
whilst the House is in Session is one of 
the quaint unwritten laws of Parliament. 
Its origin, like the birth of Jeames, is 
“wropt up in a myst’ry.” It probably arose 
in the case of some hot-blooded, bustling 
Whip, who found head-gear heating. How- 
ever it be, the custom has 
reached the status of an 
immutable law. It would 
not be more surprising to 
see the Speaker sitting bare- 
headed in the Chair when 
the Mace is on the. table 
than to find the chief Whips 
or any one of their col- 
leagues going about his 
business in the lobby with 
his hat on. 

So intimate is the associa- 
tion of ideas, that when one 
day last Session Lord Stal- 
bridge looked in and stood 
for awhile by the door of 
the lobby with his hat on, 
old members gasped. It is 
many years since Lord Stal- 
bridge, then Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, acted as Whip. 
So abiding are old associa- 
tions that it was not without 
a shock he, after long 
interval, was observed 
wearing his hat in his old 
place on guard by the 
door, where he had instinctively planted 
himself. 














The fascination which pertains 
to the office of Whip is incom 
_ prehensible to some minds. It 
is, at best, a thankless post. If 
things go right in the division 
lobby the result is accepted as a matter of 
course. If they go wrong, woe to the Whip! 
He is the camel of the House of Commons, 
doing all the drudgery, taking none of the 
honour. Moreover, he is not allowed to 
share the privilege of the camel, whose 
haughty “ don’t-know-you” air as it regards 
mankind must be some recompense for all 
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the toil and indignity it suffers. A Whip, on 
the contrary, must always be in beaming good 
humour. Like Czsar’s wife. (according to 
the version of the Yorkshire mayor), he must 
be all things to all men. 
There was in an elder Parlia- 
ment a well-known exception to 
the rule that enforces equanimity 
of temper on the Whip. Many 
members of the present House retain 
memories of a noble lord, now gathered to 
his fathers, who was a terror to evil-doers. 
It was the epoch of all-night sittings, 
when-fathers of families had a yearning 
desire to go-home not later than one o’clock 
in the moMing. Seated on the bench by 
the lobby door the Whip, 
who had been up all the 
previous night, might be 
forgiven if he dropped 
asleep. But he slept with 
one eye and one ear 
open. The anxious 
parent, closely watching 
him and timidly making 
for the door, never did 
more than touch its frame- 
work before a hand was 
on his shoulder, and there 
rattled in his ear observa- 
tions which seemed quota- 
tions from the conversation 
of our army when in 
Flanders. 

That was an excep- 
tional personal idiosyncrasy, 
and the energetic re- 
monstrator was not the 
Chief Whip. He was 
useful in his way. But 
his particular method 
of address had no prece- 
dent and has not been 
imitated. 

The attraction of the Whips’ 
office is certainly not based on 
, pecuniary considerations. The 
Patronage Secretary has a salary 
of £2,000 a year, his colleagues, 
who rank as Junior Lords of the Treasury, 
receiving half that sum. When their party is 
out of office, the Whips, with very nearly as 
much work to do, draw no pay. It is true 
that the Whips’ room is the rarely failing 
avenue to higher Ministerial office. In two 
recent cases, that of Mr. Brand and Mr. Peel, 
it led to the Speaker’s Chair and a peerage. 
Mr. Arnold Morley was made Postmaster- 
General, Sir. William Dyke became Vice- 
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President of the Council, his colleague, Mr. 
Rowland Wynn, being made a peer. The 
present First Commissioner of Works was 
long time Conservative Whip. The late 
Colonel Taylour was 
made Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 
The long services of 
Sir William Adam 
received niggardly re- 
ward by appointment 
to the Governorship of 
Madras. 

In former times the 
Chief Government 
Whip, who still retains 
the style of Patronage 
Secretary, had a multi- 
tude of good things to 
give away. Beginning 
his career fifty years ago, 
and not having his steps 
directed towards the 
Woolsack, the Patron- 
age Secretaryship would 
have just suited Lord 
Halsbury. Now the 
Patronage Secretaryship 
is, like friendship, “but a name.” The Chief 
Whip has nothing in his wallet for hungry 
dependents, or for influential constituents— 
not even a tide-waitership or a country post- 
mastership. Nevertheless the post of Whip 
continues to wield potent fascination for 
young, active, and ambitious members of the 
House. It is a life of constant, in the main, 
obscure drudgery, rarely illumined, as it 
happily was last Session, by the flash of 
silver cigar caskets and the sheen of golden 
match-bexes. 

The great gilt instrument that 
rests upon the table of the 
House of Commons, when the 
Speaker is in the Chair, is the 
third of its race. The first that lives in 
history has no birth-date. But its disappear- 
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at spectacle of a symbol, put the Mace in the 
melting-pot and the proceeds of the trans- 
action in his pocket. However it be, the 
first Mace was seen in its resting-place on 
such and such a day 
and, like ships posted 
up at Lloyd’s, has not 
since been heard of. 
When Cromwell came 
into power, and Parlia- 
mentary proceedings 
were resumed, he 
ordered another Mace 
to be made. This lives 
in history as the bauble 
which, later, Cromwell 
himself ordered to be 
taken away. His com- 
mand was literally 
obeyed. The second 
Mace was so effectu- 
ally removed that, like 
the first, it was never 
more seen or heard of. 
The Mace which now 
glistens on the table of 
the House of Commons, 
and is carried before 
the Speaker when he visits the House 
of Lords, is of considerable antiquity. It 
was made in 1660, on the restoration of 
Charles II. It is watched over with infinite 
care, being through the Session in personal 
charge of the Serjeant-at-Arms. During the 
recess it is, as was the wont and usage of 
traitors in olden times, committed to the 
Tower, where it is guarded as not the least 
precious among the jewels of the Crown. 
Whilst Lord Peel was _ yet 
“GONE TO Speaker of the House of Com- 
JAMAICA.” mons, he, from information re- 
ceived, was momentarily flushed 
with hope that Cromwell’s Mace had been 
discovered in Jamaica. Diligent inquiry on 
the spot blighted this hope. It turned out 
that there are two Maces in the Colony, but 
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THE MACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ance is authoritatively recorded. On or 
about the very day when Charles I. lost -his 
head on the scaffold, the Mace of the House 
of Commons disappeared. Probably some 
stern Roundhead, his Puritanic gorge rising 


they are comparatively modern, dating from 
the uninteresting Georgian period. One, like 
the lamp-posts in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Palace, has stamped on its head the 


initials “G. R.” There is the date-mark, 
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1753-4. The other is stamped with the 
King’s head, and the date-mark 1757-8. Both 
are silver gilt. 

The Speaker’s inquiries brought to light 
the interesting fact that Jamaica at one time 
possessed a Mace presented to the Colony by 
Charles II. Doubtless it was ordered at the 
same time as the one at present in the House 
of Commons. It cost nearly £80, and was 
conveyed to Jamaica by Lord Windsor, the 
first Governor commissioned by Charles II. 
By an odd coincidence this “Mace also dis- 
appeared. In 1672 Jamaica suffered one of 
its not infrequent earthquakes. Parliament 
House was amongst the many public buildings 
in Port ‘Royal that were engulfed. It is 
believed that King Charles’s Mace went down 
with the rest. However it be, like Cromwell’s 
bauble, it has vanished from human ken. 

Referring to a recent note 

BAPTISM about a member of the 

BY present House of Com- 
IMMERSION. mons, originally a clergy- 
man of the Church of 
England, who inadvertently united a 
blushing bride with the best man 
instead of with the bridegroom, an- 
other member writes to remind me of 
even a worse case of absent-minded- 
ness. ‘The reverend gentleman in this 
case was George Dyer, an intimate 
friend of Charles Lamb. Early in his 
career he did duty as a Baptist minister, 
his ministration being on the whole 
not unattended with success. One 
day, performing the rite of baptism by 
total immersion, he fell into a train of 
profound thought, meanwhile holding 
an old woman under water till she 
was drowned. 

This led to some unpleasantness, 
and Mr. Dyer retired from the ministry. 

But he never overcame his proneness to 
absent-mindedness. One night, on leaving 
Charles Lamb’s hospitable house, he walked 
straight ahead out of the front door and 
strode plump into the New River. 

Lord Rathmore has many good 
stories. One, not the worst, is 
autobiographical. Shortly after 
he was raised to the peerage he 
took a trip to the Riviera. The 
French railway company, desirous to do 
honour to a distinguished English confrére, 
reserved a carriage for his private use. He 
made the most of the opportunity, getting a 
good sleep shortly after leaving Paris on the 
journey south. At some unknown hour of 


the night, at some unrecognised station, the 
Vol: xvii.—88. 
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door of the carriage was suddenly opened. 
A lantern was flashed upon him, and a voice 
sharply cried, “ Votre nom ?” 

Lord Rathmore, wakened out of his sleep, 
looking up in a partly dazed condition, dis- 
covered a railway official: on his way round 
for tickets. Lord Rathmore’s name was on 
the paper affixed to the window, marking the 
compartment as reserved. The official, in 
performance of his duty, and with that pas- 
sion for regularizing everything which besets 
Frenchmen in uniform, merely desired to 
identify the occupant of the carriage with the 
person to whose use it was inscribed. 

“Votre nom?” he sternly repeated, seeing 
the passenger hesitate. 

In response there sprang to Lord Rath- 
more’s lips the familiar “ David Plunket.” 
Happily he remembered in time that he was 
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“ WHAT ON EARTH IS MY NAME?” 


no longer David Plunket, but for the life of 
him, wakened out of his sleep, and thus 
abruptly challenged, he could not remember 
what title in the peerage he had selected. 


Here was a pickle! Anyone familiar with 
the arbitrary ways of the French railway 
official will know what would have happened 
supposing the passenger had confessed that 
he really didn’t know his own name. Cold 
sweat bedewed the forehead a coronet had 
not yet pressed. The new peer began to 
regret more bitterly than ever that he had 
left the House of Commons. The interval 
seemed half an hour. Probably it was only 
half a minute before recollection of his new 
name surged back upon him, and he hurriedly 
but gratefully pronounced it. 








By JOHN OXENHAM. 


Author of ** Gods Prisoner,” etc., etc. 


was a gentleman of indepen- 
dent means, and—until he 
} bought that cabinet—of un- 
)} bought th 
limited leisure. But when once 
he possessed that cabinet—or 
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the cabinet possessed him— it took up a con- 
siderable amount of his time. 

For forty years Mr. Cherriton had been 
something in the City, and had gone in and 


out and done his many duties with the 
regularity of an American timepiece. ‘Then, 
having laid by a certain sum during many 
years of modest living, he. claimed his 
pension from the bank and retired with 
Mrs. Cherriton to the tranquil delights . of 
suburbandom. 

There one of his peculiar pleasures. was to 
stroll about of a morning in slippers, with a 
pipe, reading his newspaper and watching his 
neighbours play havoc with: their internal 
machinery by rushing frantically for their 
trains, with their little handbags in their 
hands, and the fag-ends of their. breakfasts 


still in their throats, and their hastily-lighted: 


cigars or cigarettes wasting fruitlessly in the 
wind of their going. ‘Then Mr. Cherriton 
would saunter into the house and sit down 
opposite Mrs. Cherriton and enjoy his break- 
fast as he never had done during those forty 


years in which he himself went to the City. 
Not that he had ever been in the habit of 
racing for his train in that fashion. He 
was far too methodical for that. But to 
thoroughly enjoy one’s breakfast one must 
have a mind absolutely at peace with the 
world and free from care, and he is a lucky 
business man who has that nowadays. 

As he sauntered down the road one morn- 
ing he stopped to read once more a bill 
elevated on a board in his next-door neigh- 
bour’s garden, which announced the sale of 
the furniture of the house, and, as he read, 
his neighbour came out hastily on ‘his way 
to the City. 

“Morning, Cherry !” he cried, jovially. 

Mr. Cherriton was always “Cherry” to 
everyone, and always had been. The name 
so obviously fitted the cheerful little round 
red and white face, and the little round 
button of a nose. He was Cherry to the 
life, and nobody ever thought of calling him 
anything else. 

“ Morning, Cherry! You and Mrs. 
Cherry coming in to-day to look over things ?” 
He.was or had been something in or about 
Throgmorton Street, but had somehow made 
a-mess of things, and was selling off his 
household goods preparatory to a fresh start. 
He was jovial in manner and irregular in his 
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habits, going down at any time of day and 
coming home at any hour of the night or 
morning. 

“Say, old man! there’s a thing you might 
do for me,” he said, confidentially, pointing 
to one big line in the bill: “that buhl 
cabinet was my wife’s father’s. It’s a real 
beauty—worth £40 if it’s worth a penny. 
‘The auctioneer was in last night, just to get 
an idea of things, don’t you know, and he 
said he’d rarely come across a handsomer 
piece. He said the last one he: sold wasn’t 
in half as good condition, and he got £35 
for it. Some of the Jew dealers. have got 
wind of this. They've been asking him 
about it, and you know how those fellows 
do—make their own price and get all the 
plunder. Now, it’d be a mighty neighbourly 
thing of you, Cherry, if you'd look in 
to-morrow when the sale’s on, and just put 
a spoke in their wheels if they’re up to any 
tricks.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Mr. Cherri- 
ton. 

“Why, if you see they’re trying to get it 
for £5 or so, just bid it upa bit. They'll 
not let it slip, never you fear. But if you 


should get left on it, why, I’ll take it off your 
hands and sell it again, and if there’s any 


loss, of course I'll 
make it good to 
you. I'd hate to 
see it go for less 


than £15 or £20.” 
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we certainly don’t, and we’re not going to 
buy one.. Clemow’s afraid the Jews may get 
it at a break-up price, #5 or so. He was just 
asking me to bear a hand to-morrow, and 
poke them up if they’re up to any tricks.” 

Mrs. Cherriton shook her head doubtfully. 
“If you don’t take care you'll find you've 
bought it.” 

“Oh, I'll see to that all right. I feel a bit 
sorry for Clemow. He’s a bright, smart 
fellow, but he’s got left somehow.” 

Mrs. Cherriton’s wise head shook again. 
“I wish he would remember that decent 
people are generally asleep at three o’clock 
in the morning, and if he must drive home 
all the way from town, I wish he wouldn't 
quarrel with the cabman just outside our 
gate. I’m sure the neighbours thought it 
was you.” 

“ He’d been to a smoker at the Holborn 
and missed his train, and the man thought 
he was drunk and wanted to overcharge 
him.” 

“I don’t suppose the man was very far 
wrong,” said Mrs. Cherriton. 

During the day Mr. and Mrs. Cherriton 
went in next door, and they were surprised 
at the beauty of the buhl cabinet. It was a 
massive ebony affair, inlaid with red tortoise- 
shell and delicate yellow metal work, and 
seemed very much out of place among the 
rest of the Clemow furniture. 
One of the auctioneer’s men 
on duty there, seeing them 





“Well, maybe 
we'll look in during 
the day,” said Mr. 
Cherriton, and 
went in to enjoy 
his breakfast. 

“Jane,” he said 
to his wife, “ we'll 
go in next door 
during the day and 
just take a look at 
their things. 
Clemow says that 
cabinet named in 
the advertisement 
is worth £40.” 

“Really,” said 
Mrs. Cherriton; “I 
shouldn’t have 
thought they had 
anything worth 
£40. But we don’t 
want a £40 cab- 
inet, Charles.” 


“No, my dear, 


admiring it, offered the 


“ir OUGHT TO FETCH A MATTER OF £20 OR MORE.” 
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remark that that was as handsome a piece as 
he’d seen for many a day, and it ought to 
fetch a matter of £20 or more. Several 
greasy individuals who were shuffling about 
sniffed disparagingly when they heard this, 
and Mr. Cherriton’s instinct told him they 
were Jew dealers in search of plunder. 

The sale was to commence at twelve 
o'clock precisely, and a quarter of an hour 
before that time found Mr. and Mrs. Cherriton 
seated in the room where the selling was to 
take place, waiting for it to begin, Mrs. 
Cherriton having come, of course, to see that 
Mr. Cherriton did not make a fool of him- 
self. ‘There were more people there than 
they had expected to find, and they mostly 
sat in gloomy silence, eyeing one another 


askance, and wondering how much any of 


the others would be likely to give for the 
particular article they themselves were after. 
The professional element, however, amused 
itself in its own way with many reminiscences 
of bygone auctions, and much pointed and 
personal chaff, and with spasmodic jokes 
whose humour was hidden from the world. 
The time dragged slowly on, and the 
auctioneer did not come. The atmosphere 
of desecration, the general gloom, the jarring, 
incomprehensible jokes, all reminded Mr. 


Cherriton of an inquest he had once had to 
attend. ‘The auctioneer’s men went out to look 
up and down the road for his coming, and the 
gloom inside deepened each time they returned. 

It was after one before the auctioneer put 
in an appearance and climbed up on to the 
table, on which another smaller table and a 


chair had been placed for his use. He began 
rapidly handing out catalogues, and then 
briskly announced “ Lot 1.” 

The cabinet was Lot 99, but the auctioneer, 
having once made a start, proved himself a 
man of parts and rattled away at a great rate. 

By two o'clock, however, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Cherriton were beginning to feel hungry, 
and at last Mr. Cherriton insisted on his wife 
slipping out to get something to eat, while 
he stayed to keep an eye on the sale. 

The room was so full that she had some 
difficulty in getting out, and it was only the 
knowledge that her husband must be starving 
inside that made her force her way back to 
where he sat. The other people got some- 
what annoyed at these comings and goings, 
and grumblingly asked if they knew whether 
they wanted to be there or not, and urged 
them to keep to the right if they must use 
that room as a promenade. 

When Mr. Cherriton struggled out the 
auctioneer was vaunting the merits of Lot 
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No. 55—‘“ Massive mahogany sideboard ; 
wood alone worth #10; you don’t see much 
work like that nowadays, gentlemen; any- 
thing over two pounds? ‘lwo pounds only 
bid for the massive,” etc., etc.—and it seemed 
to Mr. Cherriton that he would have amrie 
time to supply the void which was painfully 
apparent inside of him, and to get back long 
before Lot 99 was reached. 

When he did get back, however, the 
auctioneer’s foreman was shouting at the 
front door, “ Lot 99 now selling, genelmen. 
Eb’ny bull cabinet now selling,” and when 
he saw Mr. Cherriton he said, “You're agoin’ 
to miss that there cabinet unless you look 
sharp, sir. ‘There’s them inside as wants it 
and knows’ its value. Here y’are. Stand 
there. He can see you here all right.- 
Lot 99 now selling, genelmen. Massive bull 
eb’ny cabinet now selling.” 

“Five pounds is all I am offered for this 
unique piece of furniture. Is there any 
advance on£5 ?” said the auctioneer, whom 
Cherriton could just see over the heads of the 
crowd. “Come, gentlemen, we wish to sell ; 
but to mention £#£5—guineas, thank you! 
Five guineas—any advance on five guineas ? 

to mention such a sum as five guineas in 
connection with such a piece of furniture as 
this is simply—five-ten! five-ten ! any advance 
on five pounds ten ?—five-fifteen—six pounds. 
It’s against you, sir !—six-ten, thank you ! 
worth twenty pounds of any man’s money 
six-fifteen—seven pounds—seven pounds 

guineas—seven guineas—any advance on 
seven guineas ?>—and a half—seven-seventeen- 
six—eight pounds,” and so on, bit by bit, 
till the cabinet stood at £12, and Cherry 
glowed with satisfaction at the way he had 
poked up those rascally dealers and benefited 
his friend Clemow. 

He was half inclined to go on and run it 
up to £20, for it was evident that the value 
of the cabinet was known, and if it was worth 
a dealer’s while to give #12 for it, it was 
probably worth anybody else’s to do the 
same. Cherry got quite excited over it. 
He was not used to auctions, and this one 
had got into his head. ‘There couldn't be 
much risk in it, anyhow—especially since 
Clemow had undertaken to relieve him of it 
if he got stuck. So he flung out an intrepid 
nod at the auctioneer, and the auctioneer 
made it guineas, and then, somewhat to 
Cherry’s dismay, the hammer fell and the 
cabinet was his — “and absolutely given 
away at the price,” said the auctioneer, 
soothingly, as he gave in his name and paid 
his deposit. 
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Mr. Cherriton lost interest in the sale after 
that, and wandered outside to wonder, some- 
what tardily, if Clemow were to be relied 
upon to keep his promise. 

When the sale was over he felt inclined to 
take a walk rather than meet Mrs. C. He 
knew exactly the kind of told-you-so look of 
gentle reproach with which she would meet 
him. And she did. She was very quiet 
during tea, and it was not until his first 
feeling of discomfort was beginning to wear 
off under the soothing influence of his second 
pipe, that she said :— 

“Charles, do you know I’m very much 
afraid you and I were bidding against one 
another all the time? I couldn’t see who it 
was. Where were you ?” 

“T was just inside the door, towards the 
right. It was at #5 
when I got back. 
How did he get 
through so quick ?” 

“Some of the lots 
were struck out, 
whatever that 
means, and _ there 
were some numbers 
with nothing to 
them. Then I’m 
pretty sure it was 
you. How very 
silly !” 

“Oh, never mind, 
my dear. Ciemow 
will take it off our 
hands, and after all 
we were trying to do 
him a good turn.” 

But Mrs. Cherri- 
ton shook her head 
somewhat dubi- 
ously, as though she 
did not pin much 
faith to the promise of a man who drove 
home from town at three o’clock in the 
morning and roused the neighbours by 
wrangling with the cabman at somebody else’s 
front gate. 

The following day Mr. Cherriton had to 
pay the balance of the purchase-money and 
remove the cabinet, and as it would not fit 
in with the rest of the furniture in the 
Cherriton drawing-room, and as moreover it 
was likely they sincerely hoped so, at all 
events—to be taken away at a moment’s 
notice by Mr. Clemow, according to promise, 
they decided to send it to a local furniture 
dealer’s to be stored. 

But day after day passed, and no word 
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came from Clemow. Cherry wrote to his 
office address. The letter came back in 
due course, marked “‘ Gone—no address.” 

In desperation Cherry consulted with the 
local furniture man. 

“ T'll manage it ‘for you, Mr. Cherriton. 
I've a sale on myself at the ‘Elms,’ next 
week—you know, that big house corner of 
the Avenue. It'll sell there, you bet. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you got #20 
for it. It’s a very fine piece indeed—-a very 
fine piece. It’s been much admired since 
I’ve had it here. I’ve got a first-rate man 
coming down from London to do the selling, 
and there'll be a lot of good-class people 
there.” 

Cherry went home in high spirits. If he 
could get £20 for the cabinet that would 


“*1'VE GOT A FIRST-RATE MAN COMING DOWN FROM LONDON.” 


be a turning of the tables on the faithless 
Clemow, and even on Mrs. Cherriton, who 
could not forget that it was Cherry himself 
who ran the price up, and got caught at the 
top, quite forgetting that if he had not been 
caught she herself must have been. 

He decided to say nothing about the possi- 
bility of getting £20 for it, but simply men- 
tioned that he had arranged with Newton 
to include it in the forthcoming sale at the 
“ Elms.” 

* And I sincerely hope that’ll be the last 
of it,” said Mrs. Cherriton. 

The sale at the “ Elms” attracted a large 
crowd, and Cherry’s hopes ran high. ‘That 
£20 and the pleasure of announcing it were 
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his in anticipation before even the auctioneer 
climbed up on to his table. 

The cabinet was described in large type, 
and when he came to it the auctioneer 
emphasized all that had been said, and added 
to it, and Cherry glowed with satisfaction and 
expectation. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, 
“what shall we start at? That cabinet is 
worth every penny of £40. Shall we say 
twenty to start with? ‘Twenty pounds—any 
advance on twenty? Oh, well, anything you 
like, only please make a start. Ten pounds 

thank you, sir !—quarter of its value, as no 
one knows better than yourself; still, it’s a 
start. Ten pounds, gentlemen, for this 
splendid piece of furniture—any advance on 
ten pounds ?—guineas, thank you-—ten— 
eleven pounds—in two places—guineas— 
thank you—eleven guineas I am offered— 
any advance on eleven guineas ?—twelve 
pounds— it is against you, sir—shall I make 
it guineas?— yes? Thank you—twelve 
guineas—twelve guineas only offered for this 


unique cabinet—come, gentlemen—it was 
never made for several times that amount 
-well, one can’t spend the whole day. on 
it. Is there any advance on twelve guineas ? 
going for twelve guineas 


- thirteen — 
thirteen — thirteen-ten — fourteen-ten — four- 
teen pounds and ten shillings—fifteen— 
fifteen —fifteen-ten———” 

Mr. Cherriton was bursting with excite- 
ment. That #20 was as good as in his 
pocket. These people evidently knew the 
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proper value of the cabinet—his cabinet—he 
was proud of his connection with it—it 
couldn’t do any harm to help it on a bit. 

“Sixteen pounds,” said the auctioneer, in 
answer to his nod. 

He was hot all over at his own temerity 
in taking the plunge—but he was not going 
to let that twenty pounds run away for the 
lack of a little assistance. 

“ Sixteen-ten — seventeen — seventeen — 
seventeen pounds only bid—any advance on 
seventeen pounds ?— seventeen-ten, thank 
you ! — seventeen-ten — eighteen — eighteen 
pounds -— eighteen-ten — nineteen — nineteen 
—nineteen—nineteen-ten—twenty pounds ! 
any advance on twenty pounds ?—twenty 
pounds only bid for this most beautiful 
cabinet—any advance on twenty pounds ? 
going for twenty pounds — going if no 
advance on twenty pounds—gone! Name, 
sir, if you please ?” 

“ Cherriton,” said that gentleman, feebly, 
feeling as if he would like to lie down and 
die. 

“ Cherrystones?” asked the auctioneer, 
doubtfully ; “ perhaps you will be so good as 
to hand your card to the clerk, sir, and he 
will take the deposit.” 

Mr. Cherriton crept into his own house 
and was met by his hopeful wife. “ Well, 
Charles, is the horrid thing sold ?” 

“VYes—it’s sold!” he said, sinking de- 
jectedly into a chair. “Give me acup of tea, 
Jane.” 

“ And it only fetched avout #5,” said his 


IF YOU PLEASE?” 
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wife, sympathizingly. “Well, never mind, 
dear, it’s off your mind, anyhow, and I know 
it’s been worrying you dreadfully, and if ever 
you catch that horrid Mr. Clemow, you must 
make him pay the difference.” 

“Tt sold for £20!” said Cherry, making a 
bolt of it. 

“Oh, Charles !” and Mrs. Cherriton clasped 
her hands in delight. “And who bought it? 
And will he ever pay for it? Could anybody 
be so foolish as to actually pay £20 for it? 
Who was it?” 

“Tt was me,” said Cherry, grimly. 

“Oh, Charles!” cried Mrs. Cherriton. 

“Yes,” said Cherry, anticipatingly, “there 
are a great many fools in the world, but I’m 
about the biggest.” 

Mrs. Cherriton said nothing. 

The cabinet returned to 
Newton’s. 

Then there came another first-rate chance 
in Arling itself, and, by arrangement, Cherry 
had the cabinet inserted in the usual big type 
in the catalogue, and in the advertisements 
of the sale. 

He attended it in person, and to his huge 
delight the bidding was brisk without any 
assistance from him, and at last the hammer 
fell at Als. 

“Thank Heaven! it’s gone at last,” he 
announced in answer to his wife’s appre- 
hensive look as he came into the house. 
“ Fifteen pounds, my dear, so we shall come 
out about clear after all; not quite, perhaps, 
but not far off, and we've had all the fun and 
excitement of the thing.” 

“Fun!” said Mrs. Cherriton. “It’s not 
been my idea of fun at all. But I’m very 
thankful it’s gone at last.” 

“So’m I,” said Cherry. “Clever man, 
that auctioneer. He just fairly talked their 
heads off. But, you see, I was right after 
all, and the cabinet was well worth what I 
gave for it.” 

Next day, 


its retreat at 


however, when he called 
round at the shop of the man who had 


the sale in hand, he 
being told : 

“’m real sorry about that cabinet, Mr. 
Cherriton. You see, auctioneers have to do 
that kind of thing sometimes. They have 
to pretend they get bids, you: see, and some- 
times they get left.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

“It was his own bid, don’t you. see,.and so 
it’s left on our hands. They do: it: for the 
good of the sale, and you can’t say anything 
against it. Sometimes it comes off, some- 
times it don’t.” 


was stupefied at 
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“TI call it a swindle,” said Cherry, with 
vehemence. 

** Just one of the tricks of the trade,” said 
the man. 

“ That’s only another name for a swindle. 
Well, what’s to be done ?” 

“He told me to tell you he’d got a good 
sale on down in West Kensington next week, 
and if you cared to send it there he was 
pretty sure he could get a matter of £20 for 
it. He says it’s well worth forty.” 

“Ves, I’ve heard all that before,” said 
Cherry. “I’m getting tired of hearing it. 
Well,” after some sulky consideration, “ you’d 
better send it, and tell him I want it sold.” 

He determined to go and see the last of 
the cabinet, and as he started :— 

“Now, Charles, dear, let me beg of you— 
don’t bid yourself, let somebody else have 
a 

“TI won’t open my mouth till I get back,” 
said Cherry. 

It was a very fine house, and the auctioneer 
was not the same one who had been out to 
Arling. This was the head of the firm, a man 
of eminence in his profession, who only 
handled the hammer on special occasions. 
He was sharp and dictatorial in his ways, and 
stood no nonsense. Cherry heard him knock 
off the various lots at what seemed to him 
very high prices, and his spirits rose. 

He reached the cabinet at last, and 
described it in the usual eulogistic terms, 
which Cherry had all off by heart, and was 
thoroughly sick of hearing. 

“Now, gentlemen, what shall we say? 
Start it somebody, please. I value this 
piece at £40. Shall we say twenty to begin 
with?” Cherry’s spirits went ‘up into his 
head. “ There’s rather a run on these buhl 
cabinets just now, and this is as handsome 
a one as I’ve come across. for a long time. 
The last one we sold brought—how much 
was it, James?” to’ his clerk. “Ah, yes, 
£15, and it wasn’t.a patch on this one. 
Come, gentlemen, make a start! I can’t 
sit here all day while you make up your 
minds you don’t want any bargains. Fifteen 
for a start—very well—fifteen—fifteen—any 
advance on fifteen ?—fifteen-ten—sixteen— 
sixteen-ten—seventeen—and a half—seven- 
teen-ten — eighteen —eighteen-ten—-—” and 
so on, and so on, just as it was in the habit 
of ringing through Cherry’s head in the 
wakeful early mornings, till he couldn’t lie 
still for it all. 

The cabinet was skilfully manipulated up 
to £25, and Cherry’s eyes were fairly hanging 
out with satisfaction. Why didn’t the man 
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knock it down and make sure of it? Twenty- 
five pounds! Why, there would be a clear 
ten pounds’ profit after leaving a fair margin 
for all the annoyance and worry. Why 
couldn’t he drop that hammer and end it ? 

The auctioneer looked inquiringly at him. 
The auctioneer simply couldn’t help it, he 
seemed so excited and interested. 

“ He wants to know if he shall let it go at 
the price,” said Cherry to himself. “ Yes, man, 
yes, sell it and be d—done with it !” and he 
nodded vigorously in his excitement. 

“ Twenty-five-ten!” said the auctioneer, 
inflexibly, “any advance on_ twenty-five 
pounds ten ?—for the last time—twenty-five 
pounds ten—going—going—gone ! ” 

“Name, sir, if you please?” he said, 
pointing his hammer at Cherry and almost 
knocking him over by that simple action. 

“ [—]—_I——_” said the amazed Cherry. 

“Your name, sir !—if—you—please. My 
clerk will take your deposit. Now, sir, 
come, you are retarding the sale.” 

“Damnation!” said Cherry, in lieu of 
bursting. “ Cherriton.” 

“Cherrystones, Sam, 
said the auctioneer to his clerk. ‘“ Perhaps 
you will send up your card, sir. _Next lot!” 

“Why,” said a stout lady standing by the 
door, just as Cherry made his miserable way 
out, “that’s the same Mr. Cherrystones as 
bought a buhl cabinet at Arling the other 
day. _ I’ve seen him myself buy at least half- 
a-dozen. He must be in a big: way, . for 
they're not things that sell quick. Who is 
he?” ; 

Cherry almost feared to go home. . He 
felt much more inclined to wander away into 
the desert and bury himself in the mud and 
pass away and be forgotten. 

“ Killed by a buhl cabinet,” would be the 
inscription on his tombstone, if ever they 
found his body, and he smiled grimly to him- 
self to think how it would excite the wonder- 
ing comment of future generations. And 
so, having come to himself, he went home 
and told Mrs. Cherriton that the cabinet was 
still unsold. 

When he opened the daily paper next 
morning his horror-stricken eye fell on this 
paragraph, and he read it at least a dozen 
times in a dazed kind of way :— 

“We all of us have young friends who 
collect postage-stamps—we have probably all 
been guilty of the offence, if it be one, in 
our youth. We most of us know—to our 
cost, maybe — people who collect auto- 
graphs, or coins, or crests. We hear of 
individuals whose chief gratification in 


it sounded like,” 
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life is the acquisition of fans — or pipes, 
or. medals, or similar easily-stowed-awa) 
articles. But there is an eccentric person 
down Arling way, who possesses the eccentric 
name of Cherrystones, and whose little hobby 
is the collection of—buhl cabinets! The 
acquisition of these massive and costly articles 
of furniture is a positive monomania with 
the eccentric Cherrystones. He buys every- 
one that is offered, and is said to have now 
the finest and largest collection in this 
country, and he is still constantly adding 
to it. Is the eccentric Mr. Cherrystones 
simply a collector from motives of pleasure, 
we wonder, or is he an extremely far-sighted 
individual looking forward to the time 
probably not so very far distant —when 
buhl cabinets will be in again, and good 
specimens will reach fancy prices, and Mr. 
Cherrystones’ acumen will be rewarded ?” 
(Then followed a learned dissertation on buh! 
cabinets.) ‘ Meanwhile the prices of buhl 
cabinets are stiffening—the one at the Burton 
sale in West Kensington yesterday went for 
over £,25—to Mr. Cherrystones—and if any 
one of our readers happens to be the possessor 
of an unusually fine specimen, we advise him 
to stick to it till the eccentric Mr. Cherry- 
stones comes along with his bottomless purse 
in his hand and makes an adequate offer for 
it.’ 


’ 


"Cherry folded up the paper when he had 


thoroughly assimilated that hideous _para- 
graph, and placed it inside his waistcoat and 
went up to the City, and called on his 
lawyer, who was a very old friend of his. 
He showed him the objectionable paragraph, 
and stated his intention of issuing a writ for 
libel against the paper for holding him up to 
scorn, ridicule, and contempt. 

“But what’s it all about?” asked his 
friend. 

“Tt’s all a lie,” said Cherry. 

“ But have you been buying buhl cabinets?” 

“Yes, I have”—and then he told the 
whole story from beginning to end, and, 
before he was through, his friend, who had 
humorous points about him, lay down flat in 
his chair to laugh, and felt like lying down 
on the hearth-rug. 

“Well, have I a case?” asked Cherry, 
when his friend was in a condition to be 
spoken to again. 

“Oh, yes, you’ve got any amount of a 
case, Cherry. But you can’t possibly fight it. 
Your defence is infinitely funnier than the 
original libel.” ; 

“T don’t see any fun in the original libel.’ 

“The whole thing’s too funny to speak of. 
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you know if that climate is good for pur- 

doniums ?” 

“Haven't any idea what they are,” said 
Cherry, leading the way to the door; “but I 
shouldn’t think it would be.” 

“Not know a purdonium !” said the old 
gentleman, and 
then Cherry closed 
the door. 

Ten different 
visitors came that 
day to see the col- 
lection of buhl 





“HIS FRIEND LAY DOWN FLAT IN HIS CHAIR TO LAUGH.” 


My advice, old man, is to get rid of that 
collection of cabinets, and retire into private 


life.” 

The following day an elderly gentleman of 
mild and benevolent appearance called at 
Mr. Cherriton’s house and asked to see Mr. 
Cherriton. Cherry walked into the drawing- 
room, where he was waiting. 

“Mr. Cherrystones?” asked the visitor, 
blandly. 

“Cherriton, sir, Cherriton,” said Cherry, 
irritably. 

“Ah! but, all the same, the gentleman 
who is collecting buhl cabinets. I have 
called, Mr. Cherryst—Cherriton, to ask if 
you will accord me the favour of a sight of 
those famous cabinets-——” 

“T do not collect cabinets, sir. 
been misinformed.” 

“T know, I know—JI quite understand, 
Mr. Cherrysto—Cherriton. I know just how 
you feel. I, too, am a collector in a more 
humble sphere. My speciality is purdoniums. 
If at any time ‘d 

‘* My dear sir, I tell you it is all a mistake. 
I have no buhl cabinets—at least-——” 

“ At least ?” 

“None I can show you,” said Cherry, 
getting angry at his persistence. “I ship 
them all to Central America for safety as 
soon as I buy them.” 

“Really! How very extraordinary ! 

Vol. xvii —70. 


You have 


Do 


cabinets, and were 
all sent empty 
away. The servant 
who had been with 
them twenty-seven 
years threatened 
to leave if this 
kind of thing 
went on, for the 
callers, all being 
collectors of one 
thing or another, 
were extremely 
pertinacious, and 
would not take “ No” for an answer. 

Next day Cherry wrote out a neat notice 
and pinned it under the knocker :— 

“ Mr. Cherriton is away from home. 
collections are not on view.” 

Then he and Mrs. Cherriton went away to 
Richmond for the day, leaving old Margaret 
to repel the enemy. They returned in some 
trepidation as to what might have happened 
in their absence, and had to go round to the 
back before they could get in. 

“Thought you were some more of them 
cranks,” said Margaret ; “ that knocker’s been 
going all day like a blacksmith’s shop, and 
never once have I opened the door to any one 
of them. When they got tired they went away.” 

For several days visitors kept coming to 
ask if they could see the famous collection, 
and then Cherry hired a cart and went with 
it to the furniture shop where the cabinet was 
enjoying a well-earned rest, and had it loaded 
on to the cart. 

There was murder in his eye. 

“T’ve a sale on next week, Mr. Cherriton,” 
said the furniture man, “out at Banwell. If 
you like to try that cabinet x 

“It’s not a cabinet,” snapped Cherry, “ it’s 
a nightmare, and I’m going to dispose of it 
myself.” 

He had it carried down to the bottom of 
his back garden, and then he got the wood- 


chopper. 


His 








He was eyeing the nightmare with male- 
volent regret, preparatory to planting the first 
blow, when a man came hastily down the 
path with Margaret at his heels. 

Margaret was expostulating at the way he 
had slipped past her and gone through the 
house, “as if you was the landlord or a man 
in possession,” said she. 

“ Yesh, my tear, yesh, thad’s all ridght. Is 
dthis Misder Gherrystones? Shtop, my tear 
sir, shtop! Holy Moshesh! Whad you 
going to do?” 

“I’m going to chop it in pieces and burn 
it with fire.” 

“ Whad for ?” 

“ Because—because there’s a curse on it,” 
said Cherry. 

“Td take id away, gurse an’ all, if you 
bay the garriage.” 
“No, you 

burn it.” 

“Shtop! shtop!” cried the visitor again, 
as Cherry selected his spot and raised his 
chopper. “Shtop! I gif you one pound, 
and bay the garriage myself.” 

* T wouldn’t let you have it for ten pounds,” 
said Cherry, excitedly. “I tell you I’m 
going to smash it and burn it.” 

“]T gif you eleven,” moaned the other, 
wringing his hands as the chopper rose again. 
“ Twelf |!” he cried; “I gif you twelf and 
bay the garriage, and dtake it 
ridght away, gurse an’ all.” 

“* Make it guineas!” said Cherry. 

“ Moshesh and Aaron! All 
right—guineas !” 

“Let’s see your money,” said 
Cherry. 

The visitor counted out twelve 
sovereigns and 
twelve shillings 
on to the top of 
the cabinet, and 
Cherry threw 
down the chop- 
per. 

“Take it 
away!” he said, 
with an “Off 
with-his - head ” 
tone and man- 
ner. 

He laid out 
the twelve sov- 
ereigns and the 
twelve shillings 
in a row in = 
front 


won't. I'm going to 
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wife, and she said, “Thank goodness, it’s 
gone !” 

Three days later a paragraph appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph to the following effect : 

“ Last week we informed our readers that 
buhl cabinets were likely soon to be in vogue 
again. Mr. Bernstein, the well-known dealer 
of Wardour Street, has just effected the pur 
chase of an unusually fine specimen for 
Baron Louis de Beaumont. The price 
paid, we understand, was fifty guineas. 
Possibly our friend Mr. Cherrystones, to 
whom we referred in our previous article, was 
not so eccentric in his views on buhl cabinets 
as some people were inclined to think him. 
The cabinet in question, we believe, passed 
through Mr. Cherrystones’ hands, and was 
regarded by that expert judge as one of the 
gems of his collection.” 

“Well, I’m blowed !” said Cherry. 

A few days later he received the following 
from his late neighbour, Clemow :— 

“My Dear Cuerry,—I offered to take 
that cabinet off your hands if you got stuck 
with it, and I have been waiting to hear 
from you on the subject. I understand you 
have now disposed of it at a good profit, 
and so will be glad if you will remit my half 
share of same to above address.—Yours 
truly, A. G. D. CLEMow.” 

“Well, I am blowed !” said Cherry. 


of his ***MAKE IT GUINEAS!’ SAID CHERRY.” 










































































In Nature's Workshop. 


V.—SOME STRANGE NURSERIES. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


OU could hardly find a better 
rough test of relative develop- 
ment in the animal (or vege- 
table) world than the number 
of young produced and the 
care bestowed upon them. 
The fewer the offspring, the higher the type. 
Very low animals turn out thousands of eggs 
with reckless profusion ; but they let them 
look after themselves, or be devoured by 
enemies, as chance will have it. The higher 
you go in the scale of being, the smaller the 
families, but the greater the amount of pains 
expended upon the rearing and upbringing 
of the young. Large broods mean low 
organization; small broods imply higher 
types and more care in the nurture and 
education of the offspring. Primitive kinds 
produce eggs wholesale, on the off chance 
that some two or three among them may 
perhaps survive an infant mortality of 99 per 
cent., so as to replace their parents : advanced 
kinds produce half-a-dozen young, or less, 
but bring a large proportion of these on an 
average up to years of discretion. 

Without taking into account insects and 
such other small deer, this fundamental 
principle of population will become at once 
apparent if we examine merely familiar 
instances of back-boned or vertebrate 
animals. The lowest vertebrates are clearly 
the fishes: and fish have almost invariably 
gigantic families, especially in the lower 
orders of the race. A _ single cod, for 
example, is said to produce, roughly speak- 
ing, nine million eggs at a birth (I cannot 
pretend I have checked this calculation) ; 
but supposing they were only a million, and 
that one-tenth of those eggs alone ever came 
to maturity, there would still be a hundred 
thousand codfish in the sea this year for 
every pair that swam in it last year: and 
these would increase to a hundred thousand 
times that number next year: and so on, 
till in four or five years’ time the whole sea 
would be but one solid mass of closely- 
packed cod-banks. We can see for our- 
selves that nothing of the sort actually 
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occurs—practically speaking, there are about 
the same number of cod one year as another. 
In spite of this enormous birth-rate, there- 
fore, the cod population is not increasing 
—it is at a standstill. What does that 
imply? Why, that taking one brood and 
one year with another, only a pair of 
cod, roughly speaking, survive to maturity 
out of each eight or nine million eggs. 
The mother cod lays its millions, in order 
that two may arrive at the period of 
spawning. All the rest get devoured as eggs, 
or snapped up as young fry, or else die of 
starvation, or are otherwise unaccounted for. 
It seems to us a wasteful way of replenishing 
the earth: but it is nature’s way ; we can only 
bow respectfully to her final decision. 

Frogs and other amphibians stand higher 
in the scale of life than fish: they have 
acquired legs in place of fins, and lungs 
instead of gills ; they can hop about on shore 
with perfect freedom. Now, frogs still 
produce a great deal of spawn, as everyone 
knows: but the eggs in each brood are 
numbered in their case by hundreds, or at 
most by a thousand or two, not by millions 
as with many fishes. The spawn hatches out 
as a rule in ponds, and we have all seen the 
little black tadpoles crowding the edges of 
the water in such innumerable masses that 
one would suppose the frogs to be developed 
from them must cover the length and breadth 
of England. Yet what becomes of them all? 
Hundreds are destroyed in the early tadpole 
stage—eaten up or starved, or crowded out 
for want of air and space and water: a few 
alone survive to develop four legs and 
absorb their tails and hop on shore as tiny 
froglins. Even then the massacre of the 
innocents continues: only a tithe of those 
which succeed in quitting their native pond 
ever return to it full grown to spawn in due 
time and become the parents of further 
generations. 

Lizards and other reptiles make an obvious 
advance on the frog type: they lay relatively 
few eggs, but they begin to care for their 
young: the family is not here abandoned at 
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birth, as among frogs, but is frequently 
tended and fed and overlooked by the 
mother. In birds we have a still higher 


development of the same marked parental 
tendency ; only three or four eggs are laid 
each year, as a rule, and on these eggs the 
mother sits, while both parents feed the 
callow nestlings till such time as they are 
able to take care of themselves and pick up 
their own living. Among mammals, which 
stand undoubtedly at the head of created 
nature, the lower types, like mice and rabbits, 
have frequent broods of many young at a 
time; but the more advanced groups, such 
as the horses, cows, deer, and elephants, 
have usually one foal or calf at a birth, and 
seldom produce more than a couple. More- 
over, in all these higher cases alike, the young 
are fed with milk by the mother, and so 
spared the trouble of providing for themselves 
in their early days, like the young codfish or 
the baby tadpole. Starvation at the outset 
is reduced to a minimum. 

It is interesting to note, too, that anticipa- 
tions of higher types, so to speak, often occur 
among lower races. An animal here and 
there among the simpler forms hits upon 
some device essentially similar to that of 
some higher group with which it is really quite 
unrelated. For example, those who have 
read my account of the common earwig in a 
former number of this Magazine (now repub- 
lished in “Flashlights on Nature”) will 
recollect how that lowly insect sits on her 
eggs exactly like a hen, and brings up her 
brood of callow grubs as if they were 
chickens. In much the same way, anticipa- 
tions of the mammalian type occur pretty 
frequently among lower animals. Our 
commonest English lizard, for example, which 
frequents moors and sandhills, does not lay 
or deposit its eggs at all, but hatches them out 
in its own body, and so apparently brings them 
forth alive: while among snakes, the same 
habit occurs in the adder or viper. The very 
name viper, indeed, is a corruption of vvipara, 
the snake which produces living young. Still 
more closely do some birds resemble mammals 
in the habit of secreting a sort of milk for the 
sustenance of their nestlings. Most people 
think the phrase “pigeon’s milk” is much 
like the phrase “the horse - marines” — a 
burlesque name for an absurd and impossible 
monstrosity. But it is nothing of the sort: 
it answers to a real fact in the economy of 
certain doves, which eat grain or seeds, grind 
and digest it in their own gizzards into a fine 
soft pulp or porridge, and then feed their 
young with it from their crops and beaks. 
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This is thus a sort of bird-like imitation of 
milk. Only, the cow or the goat takes grass 
or leaves, chews, swallows, and digests them, 
and manufactures from them in her own 
body that much more nutritive substance, 
milk, with which all mammals feed their 
infant offspring. 

Now, after this rather long preamble, I am 
going to show you in this present article a 
few other examples of special care taken of 
the young in certain quarters where it might 
be least expected. Fish are not creatures 
from which we look for marked domestic 
virtues: yet we may find them there abun- 
dantly. Let us begin with that familiar 
friend of our childhood, the common English 
stickleback. 

Which of us cannot look back in youth to 
the mysteries of the stickl<back fisheries ? 
Captains courageous, we sallied forth with 
bent pin and piece of thread, to woo the 
wily quarry with half an inch of chopped 
earthworm. For stickleback abound in every 
running stream and pond in England. They 
are beautiful little creatures, too, when you 
come to examine them, great favourites 
in the freshwatér aquarium; the male in 
particular is exquisitely coloured, his hues 
growing brighter and his sheen more con- 
spicuous at the pairing season. There are 
many species of sticklebacks—in England 
we have three very different kinds—but all 
are alike in the one point which gives them 
their common name, that is to say, in their 
aggressive and protective prickliness. They 
are armed against all comers. The dorsal 
fin is partly replaced in the whole family by 
strong spines or “stickles,” which differ in 
number in the different species. One of our 
English sorts is a lover of salt water: he 
lives in the sea, especially off the Cornish 
coast, and has fifteen stickles or spines: on 
which account he is commonly known as the 
Fifteen-spined Stickleback: our other two 
sorts belong to fresher waters, and are known 
as the Ten-spined and the Three-spined 
respectively. 

The special peculiarity of the male stickle- 
back consists in the fact that he is, above all 
things, a model father. In his acute sense 
of parental responsibility he has few equals. 
When spring comes round, he first exhibits 
his: consciousness of his coming charge by 
suddenly enduing himself in a glowing coat 
of many colours and of iridescent brilliancy. 
That is in order to charm the eyes of his 
prospective mate, or rather mates, for I may 
as well confess the sad truth at once that 
our amiable friend is a good parent but an 
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I.—STICKLEBACK'S NEST! THE MOTHER ABOUT TO ENTER. 


abandoned polygamist. We all know that 
“In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast ; In the spring the wanton 
lapwing gets himself another crest; In the 
spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d 
dove ; In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” Not to 
be out of the fashion, therefore, the romantic 
stickleback does precisely the same thing as 
all these distinguished and poetical compeers. 
And he does it for the same reason too: 
because he wants to get himself an appro- 
priate partner. “There is a great deal of 
human nature in man,” it has been said: I 
am always inclined to add, “ And there isa 
great deal of human nature in plants and 
animals.” The more we know of our dumb 
relations, the more closely do we realize the 
kinship between us. Fish in spring are like 
young men at a fair—all eager for the atten- 
tion of their prospective partners. 

The first care of the male stickleback, 
when he has acquired his courting suit, is to 
build a suitable home for his future wives and 
children. So he picks up stems of grass and 
water-weeds with his mouth, and weaves them 
deftly into a compact nest as perfect as a 
bird’s, though somewhat different in shape 
and pattern. It rather resembles a barrel, 
open at both ends, as though the bottom 
were knocked out: this form is rendered 
necessary because the eggs, when laid, have 
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to be constantly aérated by passing a current 
of water through the nest, as I shall describe 
hereafter. No. 1 shows us such a nest when 
completed, with the female stickleback 
loitering about undecided as to whether or 
not she shall plunge and enter it. You will 
observe that the fabric is woven round a 
fixed support of some waving water-weeds ; 
but the cunning little architect does not trust 
in this matter to his textile skill alone; he 
cements the straws and other materials 
together with a gummy mortar of mucous 
threads, secreted for the purpose by his 
internal organs. 

As soon as the building operations are 
fully completed, the eager little householder 
sallies forth into his pond or brook in search 
of a mate who will come and stock his 
neatly-built home for him. At this stage 
of the proceedings, his wedding garment 
becomes even more brilliant and glancing 
than ever ; he gleams in silver and changeful 
gems : when he finds his lady-love, he dances 
round her, “mad with excitement,” as 
Darwin well phrased it, looking his hand- 
somest and best with his lustrous colours 
glistening like an opal. If she will listen to 
his suit, he grows wild with delight, and 
coaxes her into the nest with most affec- 
tionate endearments. In No. 2, as you 
perceive, the mate of his choice has been 
induced to enter, and is laying her eggs in 
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2.—THE MOTHER LAYING T4E EGGS, 
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the dainty home his care has provided for 
her. The father fish, meanwhile, dances 
and capers around, in a fas de triomphe at 
the success of his endeavours. 

One wife, however, does not suffice to fill 
the nest with eggs: and the stickleback is 
a firm believer in the advantages of large 
families. So, as soon as his first mate has 
laid all her spawn, he sets out once more in 
search of another. Thus he goes on until 
the home is quite full of eggs, bringing back 
one wife after another, in proportion to his 
success in wooing and fighting. For, like 
almost all polygamists, your stickleback is a 
terriblé fighter. The males join wager of 
battle with one another for possession of 
their mates ; in their fierce duels they make 
fearful use of the formidable spines on their 
backs, sometimes entirely ripping up and 
cutting to pieces their ill-fated adversary. 
The spines thus answer to the spurs of the 
game-cock or the 
antlers of the deer; 
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In No. 3 the nest is seen full of eggs, 
and the excellent father now comes out in 
his best light as their guardian and proteetor. 
He watches over them with ceaseless care, 
freeing them from parasites, and warding off 
the attacks of would-be enemies who desire 
to devour them, even though the intruder 
be several times his own size. The spines 
on his back here stand him once more in 
good stead: for small as he is, the stickle- 
back is not an antagonist to be lightly 
despised: he can inflict a wound which a 
perch or a trout knows how to estimate at 
its full value. But that is not all the good 
parent’s duty. He takes the eggs out of the 
nest every now and then with his snout, airs 
them a little in the fresh water outside, 
and then replaces and rearranges them, so 
that all may get a fair share of oxygen 
and may hatch out about simultaneously. 
It is this question of oxygen, indeed, which 

gives the father fish 
‘the greatest trouble. 





they are masculine r 


weapons in the 
struggle for mates. 
Indeed, you may 


take it for granted 
that brilliant colours 
and decorative 
adjuncts in animals 
almost invariably go 
with irascible tem- 
pers, pugnacious 
habits, and the prac- 
tice of fighting for 
possession of the 
harem. The conse- 
quence is, with the 
sticklebacks, that 





many males get 
killed during the 
struggle for supre- 
macy, so that the 


survivors wed half-a- 
dozen wives each, 
like little Turks that 
they are in their 
watery seraglios. 
Only the most 
beautiful and cour- 
ageous fish succeed 
in gaining a harem of their own: and thus 
the wager of battle tells in the end for the 
advantage of the race, by eliminating the 
maimed, the ugly, and the cowardly, and 
encouraging the strong, the handsome, the 
enterprising, and the valiant. This is nature’s 
way of preventing degeneracy. 


. 
3-—THE FATHER STICKLEBACK AIRING THE EGGS. 





That necessary of 
life is dissolved in 
water in very small 
quantities : and it is 
absolutely needed by 
every egg in order 
to enable it to 
undergo those vital 
changes which we 
know as_ hatching. 
To keep up a due 
supply of oxygen, 
therefore, the father 
stickleback ungrudg- 
ingly devotes labo- 
rious days to poising 
himself delicately 
just above the nest, 
as you see in’ No. 3, 
and fanning the eggs 
with his fins and 
tail, so as to set up 
a constant current 
of water through the 
centre of the barrel. 
He sits upon the 
eggs just as truly as 
a hen does: only, 
he sits upon them, 
not for warmth, but for aération. 

For weeks together this exemplary parent 
continues his mcnotonous task, ventilating 
the spawn many times every day, till the 
time comes for hatching. It takes about a 
month for the eggs to develop; and t 
the proud father’s position grows mc 
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arduous than ever. He has to rock a 
thousand cradles at once, so to speak, and 
to pacify a thousand crying babies. On the 
one hand, enemies hover about, trying to eat 
the tender transparent glass-like little fry, and 
these he must drive off: on the other hand, 
the good nurse must take care that the active 
young fish do not stray far from the nest, and 
so expose themselves prematurely to the 
manifold dangers of the outer world. Till 
they are big enough and strong enough to 
take care of themselves, he watches with 
incessant vigilance over their safety ; as soon 
as they can go forth with tolerable security 
upon the world of their brook or pond, he 
takes at last a well-merited holiday. 

It is not surprising under these circum- 
stances to learn that sticklebacks are success- 
ful and increasing animals. ‘Their numbers 
are enormous, wherever they get a fair chance 
in life, because they multiply rapidly up to 
the extreme limit of the means of subsistence, 
and develop as fast as food remains for 
them. There the inexorable Malthusian 
law at last steps in: when there is not 
food enough for all some must starve : 
that is the long and the short of the 
great population question. But while pro- 
vender is forthcoming they increase gaily. 
Sticklebacks live mainly on the spawn of other 
fish, though 
they are so 
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To those whose acquaintance with fish is 
mainly culinary, it may seem odd to hear 
that the father stickleback alone takes part 
in the care of the nursery. But this is really 
the rule among the whole class of fish: wher- 
ever the young are tended, it is almost always 
the father, not the mother, who undertakes the 
duty of incubation. Only two instances occur 
where the female fish assumes maternal func- 
tions towards her young: about these I shall 
have more to say a little later on. We must 
remember that reptiles, birds, and mammals 
are in all probability descended from fish as 
ancestors, and it is therefore clear that the 
habit of handing over the care of the young 
to the female alone belongs to the higher 
grades of vertebrates—in other words, is of 
later origin. We need not be astonished, 
therefore, to find that in many cases among 
birds and other advanced vertebrates a partial 
reversion to the earlier habit not infrequently 
takes place. With doves, for example, the 
cock and hen birds sit equally on the eggs, 
taking turns about at the nest ; and as for the 
ostriches, the male bird there does most of 
the incubation, for he accepts the whole of the 
night duty, and also assists at intervals during 
the daytime. There are numerous other cases 
where the father bird shares the tasks of the 
nursery at least equally with the mother. I 

will glance 
first, however, 





careful of their J = 
own, and they 
are therefore 
naturally hated 
by trout-pre- 
servers and 
owners of 
fisheries in 
general. Thou- 
sands’ and 
thousands are 
caught each 
year ; in some 
places, indeed, 
they are so 
numerous that 
they are used 
as manure. It al 
is their num- 

bers, of course, 

that make them formidable: they are the 
locusts of the streams, well armed and 
pugnacious, and provided with most remark- 
able parental instincts of a protective 
character, which enable them to fill up all 
vacancies in their ranks as fast as they occur 
with astonishing promptitude. 





4-—THE MOTHER TUBE-MOUTH CARRYING HER EGGS IN A POUCH, 


] at one of the 
rare excep- 
tions among 
fish where the 
main duty 
does not de- 
volve on the 
devoted father. 

In No. 4 we 
have an_ illus- 
tration of the 
tube-mouth or 
Solenostoma, 
one of the two 
known kinds 
of fish in which 
the female 
shows a due 
sense of her 
position as a 
mother. The tube-mouth, as you can 
see at a glance, is a close relation of our 
old friend the sea-horse, whose disguised 
and undisguised forms in Australia and the 
Mediterranean we have already observed 
when dealing with the question of animal 
masqueraders. Solenostoma is a native 
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of the Indian Ocean, from Zanzibar to 
China, and in real life is about double 
the size of Mr. Enock’s drawing. In the 
male, the lower pair of fins are separate, 
as is usual among fish: but in the female, 
represented in the accompanying 
sketch, they are lightly joined at 
the edge, so as to form a sort of 
pouch like a kangaroo’s, in which 
the eggs are deposited after being 
laid, and thus carried about in the 
mother’s safe keeping. No. 5 shows 
the arrangement of this pouch in 
detail; with the eggs inside it. 
The mother Solenostoma not only 
takes charge of the spawn while it 
is hatching in this receptacle, but 
also looks after the young fry, like 
the father stickleback, till théy are 
of an age to go off on their own 
account in quest of adventures. 
The most frequent adventure that 
happens to them on the way is, of 
course, being eaten. 

Our own common English pipe- 
fish is a good example of the other 
and much more usual case in which 
the father alone is actuated by a proper 
sense of parental responsibility. The pipe- 
fish, indeed, might almost be described 
as a pure and blameless ratepayer. No. 6 
shows you the outer form of this familiar crea- 
ture, whom 
you will recog- 





5.—THE 
POUCH, WITH 
THE EGGS 
INSIDE 
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that he himself, not his mate, takes sole 
charge of the young, incubates them in his 
sack, and escorts them about for some time 
after hatching. The pouch, which is more 
fully represented in No. 7, is formed by a 
loose fold of skin arising from 
either side of the creature. In 
the illustration this fold is partly 
withdrawn, so as to show the 
young pipe-fish within their safe 
retreat after hatching out. It is 
said, I know not how truly, that 
the young fry will stroll out for an 
occasional swim on their own 
account, but will return at any threat 
of danger to their father’s bosom, 
for a considerable time after the 
first hatching. This is just like 
what one knows of kangaroos and 
many other pouched mammals, 
where the mother’s pouch becomes 
a sort of nursery, or place of refuge, 
to which the little ones return for 
warmth or safety after every ex- 
cursion. 

The sea-horses and many other 
fish have similar pouches ; but, 
oddly enough, in every case it is the male 
fish which bears it, and which undertakes 
the arduous duty of nurse for his infant 
offspring. 

A few female fish, on the other hand, even 

hatch the eggs 
within their 


IT. 








nise at a glance pes 
as still more 
nearly allied to 
the sea-horses 
than even the 
tube-mouth. 











Pipe-fishes are 


timid and 
skulking crea- 
tures. Like 


their horse- 
headed rela- 
tions, they lurk 
for the most 
part among 
seaweed for 
protection, 
and, being but 
poor swim- 
mers, never 
venture far from the covering shelter of 
their native thicket. But the curious part 
of them is that in this family the father fish 
is provided with a pouch even more perfect 
than that of the female tube-mouth, and 





6.—THE FATHER PIPE-FISH, CARRYING HIS YOUNG IN A POUCH. 


own bodies, 
and so appar- 
ently bring 
forth their 
young alive, 
like the Eng- 
lish lizard 
among rep- 
tiles. This, 
however, is far 
from a com- 
mon case: 
indeed, in an 
immense num- 
ber of instan- 
ces, neither 
parent pays 
the slightest 
attention to 
the eggs after 
they are once laid and got rid of: the 
spawn is left to lie on the bottom and be 
eaten or spared as chance directs, while the 
young fry have to take care of themselves, 
without the aid of parental advice and educa- 
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But exceptions occur where both 


tion. 
parents show signs of realizing the responsi- 


bilities of their position. In some little 
South American river fish, for instance, the 
father and mother together build a nest of 
dead leaves for the spawn, and watch over 
it in unison till the young are hatched. This 
case is exactly analogous to that of the doves 





7-—THE POUCH HALF OPENED TO SHOW THE YOUNG. 


among birds: I may add that wherever such 
instances occur they always seem to be ac- 
companied by a markedly gentle and affec- 
tionate nature. Brilliantly-coloured fighting 
polygamous fishes are fierce and cruel : mono- 
gamous and faithful animals are seldom 
bright-hued, but they mate for life and are 
usually remarkable for their domestic felicity. 
The doves and love-birds are familiar in- 
stances. 

Frogs are very closely allied to fish : 
indeed, one may almost say that every frog 
begins life as a fish, limbless, gill-bearing, 
and aquatic, and ends it as something very 
like a reptile, four-legged, lung-bearing, and 
more or less terrestrial. For the tadpole 
is practically in all essentials a fish. It is not 
odd, therefore, to find that certain frogs 
reproduce, in a very marked: manner, the 
fatherly traits of their fish-like ancestors. 
There is a common kind of frog in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, which does not 
extend to England, but which closely recalls 
the habits of the stickleback and the pipe- 
fish. Among these eminently moral amphi- 
bians, it is the father, not the mother, who 
takes entire charge of the family—-wheels the 
perambulator, so to speak. The female lays 
her spawn in the shape of long strings or 
rolls of eggs, looking at first sight like slimy 
necklaces. I have seen them as much as a 
couple of yards long, lying loose on the grass 
where the frog lays them. As soon as she 
has deposited them, however, the father frog 
hops up, twists the garlands dexterouslyin loose 
festoons round his legs and thighs, and then 
retires with his precious burden to some hole 


in the bank of his native pond, where he 
Vel. xvii.—T1: 
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lurks in seclusion till the eggs develop. 
Frogs do not need frequent doses of food — 
their meals are often few and far between— 
and during the six or eight weeks that the 
eggs take to mature the father probably eats 
very little, though he may possibly sally forth 
at night, unobserved, in search of provender. 
At the end of that time the devoted parent, 
foreseeing developments, 
takes to the water once more, 
so that the tadpoles may be 
hatched in their proper ele- 
ment. I may add that this 
frog is a great musician in 
the breeding season, but that 
as soon as the tadpoles have 
hatched out he loses his voice 
entirely, and does not recover 
his manly croak till the suc- 
ceeding spring. This is also 
the case with the song of many 
birds, the crest of the newt, the plumes of 
certain highly-decorated trogons and nightjars, 
and, roughly speaking,.the decorative and 
attractive features of the male sex in general. 
Such features are given them during the 
mating period as allurements for their con- 
sorts : they disappear, for the time at least, 
like a ball-dress after a ball, as soon as no 
immediate use can any longer be made of 
them. 

Some American tree-frogs, on the other 
hand, imitate rather the motherly Solenostoma 
than the fatherly instincts of the pipe-fish or 
the stickleback. These pretty little creatures 
have a pouch like the kangaroo, but in their 
case (as in the kangaroo’s) it is the female 
who bears it. Within this safe receptacle the 
eggs are placed by the male, who pushes 
them in with his hind feet; and they not 
only undergo their hatching in the pouch, 
but also pass through their whole tadpole 
development in the same place. Owing to 
the care which is thus extended to the eggs 
and young, these advanced tree-frogs are 
enabled to lay only about a dozen to fifteen 
eggs at a time, instead of the countless 
hundreds often produced by many of their 
relations. 

Tree-frogs have, of course, in most circum- 
stances much greater difficulty in getting at 
water than pond-frogs ; and this is especially 
true in certain tropical or desert districts. 
Hence most of the frogs which inhabit such 
regions have had to find out or invent some 
ingenious plan for passing through the tad- 
pole stage with a minimum of moisture. The 
devices they have hit upon are very curious. 
Some of them make use of the little pools 
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collected at the bases of huge tropical leaf- 
stalks, like those of the banana plant ; others 
dispense with the aid of water altogether, and 
glue their new-laid eggs on their own backs, 
where the fry pass through the tadpole stage 
in the slimy mucus which surrounds them. 
Nature always discovers such cunning schemes 
to get over apparent difficulties in her way: 
and the tree-frogs have solved the problem for 
themselves in half-a-dozen manners in different 
localities. Oddest of all, perhaps, is the 
dodge invented by “ Darwin’s frog,” a Chilian 
species, in which the male swallows the eggs 
as soon as laid, and gulps them into the 
throat-pouch beneath his capacious neck : 





into a bed of the soft skin, which soon 
closes over it automatically, thus burying 
each in a little cell or niche, where it under- 
goes its further development. ‘The tadpoles 
pass through their larval stage within the 
cell, and then hop »%ut, as the illustration 
shows, in the four-legged condition. As 
soon as they have gone off to shift for them- 
selves, the mother toad finds herself with a 
ragged and honeycombed skin, which must 
be very uncomfortable. So she rubs the 
remnant of it off against stones or the bark 
of trees, and redevelops a similar back 
afresh at the next breeding season. 

Almost never do we find a device in 
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8.—SURINAM TOAD, CARRYING HER FAMILY. 


there they hatch out and pass through their 
tadpole stage: and when at last they 
arrive at frogly maturity, they escape into 
the world through the mouth of their 
father. 

The Surinam toad, represented in No. 8, 
is also the possessor of one of the strangest 
nurseries known to science. It lives in the 
dense tropical forests of Guiana and Brazil, 
and is a true water-haunter. But at the breed- 
ing season the female undergoes a curious 
change of integument. ‘The skin on her back 
grows pulpy, soft, and jelly-like. She lays 
her eggs in the water: but as soon as she 
has laid them, her lord and master plasters 
them on to her impressionable back with his 
feet, so as to secure them from ali assaults of 
enemies. Every egg is pressed separately 


nature which occurs once only. The unique 
hardly exists: nature is a great copyist. At 
least two animals of wholly unlike kinds are 
all but sure to hit independently upon the 
self-same mechanism. So it is not surprising 
to learn that a cat-fish has invented an 
exactly similar mode of carrying its young 
to that adopted by the Surinam toad: only, 
here it is on the under surface, not the 
upper one, that the spawn is_ plastered. 
The eggs of this cat-fish, whose scientific 
name is Aspredo, are pressed into the skin 
below the body, and so borne about by the 
mother till they hatch. This is the second 
instance, of which I spoke above, where 
the female fish herself assumes the care of 
her offspring, instead of leaving it entirely 
to her excellent partner. 
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Higher up in the scale of life, we get many 
instances which show various stages in the 
same progressive development towards greater 
care for the safety and education of the young. 
Among the larger lizards, for example, a 
distinct advance may be traced between the 
comparatively uncivilized American alligator 
and his near ally, the much more cultivated 
African crocodile. On the banks of the 
Mississippi, the alligator lays a hundred eggs 
or thereabouts, which she deposits in a nest 
near the water’s edge, and then covers them 
up with leaves and other decaying vegetable 
matter. The fermentation of these leaves 
produces heat, and so does for the alligator’s 
eggs what sitting does for those of hens 
and other birds: the mother deputes her 
maternal functions, so to speak, to a 
festering heap of decomposing plant-refuse. 
Nevertheless, she loiters about all the time, 
like Miriam round the ark which contained 
Moses, to see what happens; and when the 
eggs hatch out, she leads her little ones down 
to the river, and there makes alligators of 
them. This is a simple and relatively low 
stage in the nursery arrangements of the big 
lizards. 

The African crocodile, on the other hand, 
goes a stage higher. It lays only about 
thirty eggs, but these it buries in warm sand, 
and then lies on top of them at night, both 
to protect them from attack and to keep 
them warm during the cooler hours. In 
short, it sits upon them. When the young 
crocodiles within the egg are ready to hatch, 
they utter an acute cry. The mother then 
digs down to the eggs, and lays them freely 
on the surface, so that the little reptiles may 
have space to work their way out unimpeded. 
This they do by biting at the shell with a 
specially developed tooth ; at the end of two 
hours’ nibbling’ they are free, and are led 
down to the water by their affectionate 
parent. In these two cases we see the 
beginnings of the instinct of hatching, which 
in birds, the next in order in the scale of 
being, has become almost universal. 
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I say a/most universal, because even among 
birds there are a few kinds which have not 
to this day progressed beyond the alligator 
level. Australia is the happy hunting-ground 
of the zoologist in search of antiquated forms, 
elsewhere extinct; and several Australian 
birds, such as the brush-turkeys, still treat 
their eggs essentially on the alligator method. 
The cock birds heap up huge mounds of 
earth and decaying vegetable matter, as much 
as would represent several cartloads of 
mould ; and in this natural hot-bed the hens 
lay their eggs, burying each separately with a 
good stock of leaves around it. The heat of 
the sun and the fermenting mould hatch them 
out between them ; to expedite the process, the 
birds uncover the eggs during the warmer 
part of the day, expose them to the sun, and 
bury them again in the hot-bed towards even- 
ing. Several intermediate steps may also be 
found between this early stage of communal 
nesting by proxy and the true hatching in- 
stinct ; a good one is supplied by the ostrich, 
which partially buries its eggs in hot sand, 
but sits on them at intervals, both father and 
mother birds taking shares by turn in the 
duties of incubation. 

The vast subject which I have thus lightly 
skimmed is not without interest, again, from 
its human implications. Savages as a rule 
produce enormous families; but then, the 
infant mortality in savage tribes is propor- 
tionately great. Among civilized races, 
families are smaller, and deaths in infancy 
are far less numerous. ‘The higher the class 
or the natural grade of a stock, the larger as 
a rule the proportion of children safely reared 
to the adult age. The goal towards which 
humanity is slowly moving would thus 
seem to be one where families in most 
cases will be relatively small—perhaps not 
more on an average than three to a house- 
hold—but where most or all of the children 
brought into the world will be safely reared 
to full maturity. This is already becoming 
the rule in certain favoured ranks of European 
society. 
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had just “ quit work,” and was 
engaged in crossing a few last 
punches on the bag. His 
whole 2oolb. of swift muscle 
and bone went and came with 
His dark head jutted up and 





blow. 
down between his high shoulders as he hit 
the bag with a sort of latent fury that was 
not nice to witness. 

He paused to listen to the man beside him. 
That individual was evidently urging some 


every 


point. He was a smallish, greasy-looking 
man with soaped hair, and had in his time 
fought for the edification of low - class 
audiences. From that profession, in which 
he had hardly been a success, he passed 
to the keeping of a saloon. As he had 
migrated from Houndsditch as a boy, he 
still retained some of the quaint peculiarities 
of his mother tongue. 

“What I want you to do,” he was saying, 
“is to stand there at my bar and show your- 
self off. You'll draw the swell custom to my 
place, and I am willing to pay you a pretty 
stiff fee for the exclusive right of your 
patronage. I’m on the dead square. I 
want it to be known in Buffalo City that 


AND HESKETH PRICHARD (“ E. 


AND H. HERON”). 

Beetle—beg pardon, I mean Mr. Simeon 
Braunksey, the famous prize-fighter, is on 
view in my saloon every single evening, and 
that he is not to be seen under the same 
circumstances at any other place in Buffalo. 
It would be a good thing for both of us, and 
it'll be an easy way of earning money for 
you. Is ita go?” 

“ Whether it is or whether it’s not depends 
entirely upon the terms you offerme. ‘There 
are 274 other saloons in this city besides 
yours, and not one of them but would jump 
at the chance of hiring me.” 

The Cockney-American bar-keeper grunted. 
He was well aware of the truth of the facts 
stated by the prize-fighter, and he had come 
over to the latter’s training-quarters with the 
intention of getting a signed agreement out 
of the man of blows. In the old days, when 
he had been a saloon-keeper in a frontier 
town, Blowney had cut out the opposition 
by putting cochineal in his whisky, and 
ascribing its consequent ruddiness of hue to 
the extreme excellence and antiquity of the 
spirit. He was a pushing man, and he knew 
to the full the benefit the advertisement of 
the prize-fighter’s presence would confer upon 
his establishment. But he was not pleased 
to find Braunksey equally aware of the facts. 
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“ Put it at ten dollars a night. Hours ten 
to twelve, and all you can drink thrown in,” 
he said, at length. 

“]’m in training, and so I don’t drink, as 
I guess you’re aware. ‘Twenty dollars a 
night every night, Sundays in. Say that,and 
I'll call it a deal.” 

“It’s out of the question. Your price is 
up just now, I am not denying it ; but even 
you would be dear at the figure you name. 
It would mean my doing business at a 
loss !” 

The prize-fighter scowled. 

“’m the most interesting man in America 
to-day,” he said. “If you were to hire 
the President to come along and show him- 
self, or the Emperor of Germany to gas 
around in your bar, neither of the two would 
be as lucrative an investment as I. No, sir; 
twenty dollars each night is the price I 
mentioned.” 

And, indeed, what Beetle Braunksey said 
was not so very far wide of the truth. Ina 
fortnight he was due to fight the holder for 
the heavy-weight championship of the world. 
Consequently, there were not a few men in 
America who opened their newspapers for 
the sole reason that they wanted to see how 
and what the two opponents were doing. 
Braunksey was followed about by a little tribe 
of newspaper men, who recorded all his 
actions. He was introduced on an average 
to a hundred new acquaintances every day. 
And all these things made him realize to the 
full his own importance. 

A heavy-weight championship glove-fight 
is at all times interesting. But if the two 
pugilists who are going to fight add rancour 
to the business, the fight becomes infinitely 
more interesting to the outside public. That 
is human nature. 

Nor was there any lack of rancour in the 
present instance. Indeed, it was commonly 
reported that the adversaries had to be kept 
apart by the diplomacy of their respective 
backers. Otherwise the fight might come off 
in the streets at any hour should they chance 
to meet. Thus the situation did not lack 
piquancy. 

“Look here,” said Blowney, at last, “ I'll 
pay you twenty dollars a night on one con- 
dition—and more besides.” 

“Let’s have your condition.” 

“It’s been done before,” said the _bar- 
keeper, half-apologetically ; “and there is no 
reason I can see why it should not be done 
again. I’ma plain business man, and what 
[ want to get out of you is a flaming big 
advertisement.” 
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Blowney paused. 

“Get on to facts, then,” said the big prize- 
fighter, disdainfully. “I know what you 
want.” 

“It’s this. Id pay twenty dollars a night 
for fourteen nights, and a hundred over, if 
you would give us a bit of an exhibition the 
first night.” 

“What do you mean? 
meaning.” 

“] mean that there’s a big, ugly, no-good 
Britisher, who is in my place ’most every 
evening. If you were to put up your hands 
to him and catch him a swing or two on the 
jaw—kill the beast if you like, I don’t care. 
Do you understand me now?” 

“You want me to knock this green hand 
about to make sport ?” 

“That’s it.” 

“I’m a devil when I get my hands up,” 
said Braunksey. ‘“ But anyway, he wouldn’t 
show any fight. It’s not easy to find a 
man willing to quarrel with me,” he ended, 
proudly. 

“You smack him in the face and see. 
You’re not new to the game. How about 
that chap you killed in Hicks’s bar down at 
New Orleans ?” 

The prize-fighter’s eyes lit up. 

“Remember who you’re speaking to,” he 
shouted. “The chap I killed in Hicks’s bar 
deserved all he got, the swine! He gave me 
too much lip, so I just knocked him into his 
own funeral.” 

“Don’t make trouble with me,” said the 
bar-keeper ; “I’m here offering you money. 
Will you smash him up to-night ?” 

Braunksey considered. ‘The foulness of 
the scheme did not reach him. 

“T’ll drop round to-night and take a look 
at him. What’s in this piece of paper ?” he 
said, as Blowney handed him a document. 

“Our agreement. I'll read it to you: ‘I, 
Simeon Braunksey, hereby agree with Charles 
Blowney, saloon-keeper, to be on view 
between the hours of nine and twelve every 
evening till my fight with the present holder 
of the world’s heavy-weight championship is 
decided, I receiving twenty dollars a night for 
such attendance.’ That’s all. Will you sign?” 

“You don’t make any mention of what 
we spoke of last?” said Braunksey, sus- 
piciously. 

“T guess it’s better not to have any paper 
about over a matter of that sort. There are 
some fools who would not think it quite on 
the straight. No, it’s just a difficulty that is 
going to crop up between you two, and that'll 
need settling right there.” 


Let’s hear your 
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Braunksey nodded. 

“ But about this chap I’m going to smash. 
What’s his size?” 

“You're twenty pounds heavier,” said 
Blowney. “ But he’s a holy caution. They 
say he used to be a gentleman over in 
England, and I don’t think he wears his 
right name. He keeps all his airs, though. 
It'll do him good to have to swallow the 
lesson in manners you are going to give him. 
He’s like a cork in a bottle of wine. There’s 
far too much of him dangling around.” 

“Well, he’s going to get hurt,” 
Braunksey, as the other took his 
“Tl be round to-night.” 


II. 


Zack raised his big black chin and 
balanced it in the palm of his hand. Zack 
was not his real name, but at any rate it was 
the variation of it he chose 
to be known by. I fancy 
he must have been think- 
ing, which was a form of 
torture he rarely indulged 
in at that particular period 
of his life. 

He walked slowly down 
Main Street, thinking. In 
his pocket there reposed 
the sum of 75 cents. He 
had earned them that 
morning by heaving pig- 
iron for seven and a half 
consecutive hours, and 
now he was going to make 
the most of them. 

The electric light shone 
refulgently upon his face 
and garments. In all that 
hastening street he seemed 
to be the only purposeless 
man. The course of his 
life was like that of a ship 
which has lost her reckon- 
ing, and yet beats ahead 
through a fog. The events 
of the next hour might 
include a wreck. 

In front of him, two 
men arm-in-arm were 
attracting the attention of the passers-by. 
Both were of fine make, and carried them- 
selves with a certain swing which, if he had 
been noticing, would have discovered to him 
their profession. The two, indeed, were 
Braunksey and his sparring partner, Yatter- 
ham. Also their destination appeared to be 
his own, and the three turned aside into a 


said 
leave. 
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hot sanded saloon, whose walls were covered 

with the pictures of gentlemen belonging to 

the American prize-ring. 

Blowney’s saloon was fuller than usual. 
In the evening papers the great glove-fight 
vociferated itself in headlines. Braunkse) 
was already on view. He stood at the bar 
side, and received with the complacency of a 
west-end Duchess. 

“Say, Mr. , Shake hands with Mr. 
Sim Braunksey, who knocked Keigh out in 
two rounds at New Orleans last year.” 

That was the form of introduction, and 
the proud and the brave numbered Simeon 
Braunksey among their acquaintance, fingered 
his forearm, discussed the Fitzsimmons 
swing, agreed that Corbett was the cleverer 
sparrer, and felt they were in the very first 
flight of American prize-fighting society. And 
certainly the society at Blowney’s was repre- 

sentative. Blowney him- 
self. Dan Tone, who was 
paperchasing through the 
weeks with a colossal for- 
tune. Here the fine neck 
and thickened shoulders 
of some clean-run and 
healthy young athlete ; 
beside _him perhaps the 
figure of a vicious weak- 
ling who bestowed his 
presence because it was 
the thing to do. A score 
of others also, who talked, 
betted, boasted, criticised : 
who, in fact, did every- 
thing but—fight. 

I, Into this saloon, and 
caring for none of these 
things at that particular 

~ moment, walked Zack. He 
might have been playing 
ioe the hard-up squire’s son in 

v far-off Hampshire instead 

of battling with the swing- 
ing world. But Zack had 
offended at home, had 
left Oxford at mid-term ; 
had, in fact, committed so 
many sins that #50 and a 
second-class passage to 

New York had been his portion. He had 

lived like a gentleman till the last bill he 

possessed broke into silver dollars, and then 

Zack had worked at many jobs, from carry- 

ing a traveller's bag to his hotel to heaving 

pig-iron in the interests of a Limited Liability 

Company. 

He walked into Blowney’s saloon with the 
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unintrospective swing of a gentleman. That 
swing is well known in America. When 


coupled with shabby clothes it is the hall- 
mark of a man who has gone under. 

Blowney leaned across the bar. 

“That's him,” he whispered to Braunksey. 

Braunksey looked round intolerantly. Zack 
had retired with his drink to one of the small 
round tables, and was engaged in filling up a 
wooden pipe. There was a certain sugges- 
tion of disdain of his surroundings in the 
Britisher’s careless attitude. 

“‘ He'll show a game,” whispered Blowney. 
“ Maybe he knows who you are. Try him, 
Braunksey. ‘That can’t harm, anyway.” 

The prize-fighter was not a diplomatist. 
He was being paid to knock the Britisher 
about, and he went the shortest way to begin 
it. Elbowing a path through the crowd, he 
stood in front of Zack and regarded him with 
a lowering look. Zack returned it. One of 
two things was very evident from his eyes. 
Either he was not acquainted with Braunksey’s 
record, or else he was a man of high-tempered 
courage. His look maddened the pugilist. 

“T don’t like your face. ‘Take it away,” 





““ARE YOU GOING TO TAKE THAT FACE 


Braunksey said, truculently. ‘“ Take the 
beastly thing away.” 

Zack gave a little gesture that brought the 
blood into Braunksey’s face. 

“Are you going to take that face away, 
you there, or are you going to stay and get 
it knocked in ?” the pugilist continued. 


away?” 
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At no time exactly a peaceful man, at that 
ebb of his fortunes Zack was not unready to 
come to blows. 

“One of us has got to get out,” he said. 
“Ts it going to be you? You're working for 
a row. D’you want to challenge me to 
fight ?” 

“T’m going to smash your face for you,” 
reiterated the prize-fighter, violently. With 
the words he bent forward and flung the 
table at which Zack was sitting backwards. 
In a second the Britisher was on his feet 
again. 

“Will any gentleman do me the favour of 
acting as my second ?” he asked. 

“You won't need any,” sneered Braunksey. 
* Do you think this is a championship glove- 
fight ?” 

A laugh went up from the crowd. It was 
very obvious that the stranger did not know 
the name of his opponent. Yet one of the 
clean-built athletes stepped forward. The 
audience even in that bar was by far too 
keen upon fair play to be solid in wanting the 
fight to proceed. There were a dozen men 
against it. ‘The big man who had offered to 
be his second whis- 
pered something in 
Zack’s ear. 

“Who is he?” 
asked Zack. 

“It’s Sim 
Braunksey. He’s 
killed a man this 
way before now. 
Take my advice. 
I and my friends, 
all of us, do a 
little in the way 
of boxing. We 
could get you out 
safe. Will you 
run?” 

“Thanks, no.” 

“D’you then 
know — much 
about fighting ?” 

“T have boxed 
a bit.” 

“The man you 
have before you 
will be heavy- 
weight champion of the world inside a fort- 
night. You haven’t a chance. Take advice. 
Besides, he’s altogether outside your weight. 
What’s yours ?” 

“ About 18olb.” 

“ He’s 198 trained fine. 
the very pink of condition. 


Besides, he’s in 
He made the 
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row with you on purpose. It’s just a put-up 
thing. Really, in your place I personally 
wouldn’t let it go any further.” 

“ Will you do me a favour ?” asked Zack, 
suddenly. 

The American nodded 
course, if I can,” said he. 

“Then,” said the Englishman, “I should 
be infinitely obliged to you if you will go 
and arrange the details with Braunksey’s 
seconds. I suppose he has no objection to 
fighting me in rounds. I’m quite determined 
to go through with it, and see how I come 
out at the far end. May I count on you?” 

“ With pleasure,” answered the American. 

While Zack was holding his whispered 
conversation with 
his second the 
hush of intense 
interest had fallen 
upon the company. 
There was some- 
thing they liked in 
the way the Britisher 
bore himself. ‘There 
must be a kinship 
between the brave; 
anyhow, in either 
England or 
America, a man 
who looks his 
opponent in the 
face is sure of a 
backing. 

And the motley 
crowd in Blowney’s 
were pleased with 
Zack. He was 
about to stand up 
against the most 
savage fighter in 
the ring, and from 
his outward appear- 
ance no one could 
have said that his 
heart was beat- 
ing abnormally. Besides, he made a fine 
figure standing there, with his square jaw and 
arched chest. And there was a look in his 
countenance that gained for him the respect 
of the better part of the spectators. 

In the stillness, broken only by the occa- 
sional shuffle of feet, every word that passed 
between Yatterham and Zack’s second, 
Morgan, was perfectly audible. Then there 
arose a hum as it became plain that the 
Britisher was determined to make a battle. 
Then followed an uneasy sway of the crowd, 
and a voice at the back struck up: 


quickly. “Of 
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“Don’t let the brave fellow fight. It’s a 
put-up job.” 

Braunksey made a rush towards the speaker, 
and in another moment the saloon would 
have been in chaos had not Zack’s voice 
broken in. 

“T’m very much obliged,” he said, looking 
in the- direction of the speaker, “but really 
the option of fighting or not seems to lie 
with me. Are you ready, Braunksey ?” 

Those words clinched the matter. Zack 
began to peel in an unostentatious corner. 
The prize-fighter merely buttoned up his 
coat. 

“T’m going to - knock 
out of him,” he reiterated. 

Zack answered 

nothing, but folded 

_ his garments, and 

the man who had 

spoken came for- 

ward and_ took 

charge of them. 

“I’m proud,” said 
he. 

Meantime the 
tables were moved 
back, and an ex- 
tempore ring was 
formed. The 
electric light shone 
down in dazzling 
whiteness upon the 
scene; the bobbing 
hats and the tiers 
of faces, and in 
the middle the 
figures of the two 
opponents. 

Braunksey was 
the larger man. 
He was far thicker 
than Zack. In- 
deed, he was one of 
those whose sojourn 
in the ring is of no 
long duration. Their muscle fleshes over 
easily, and they find themselves grown un- 
wieldy at thirty years of age. But as he 
stood Braunksey was physically excellent, 
and it was well known that a blow of his 
which went home often meant the winning of 
a fight. He was clever with his hands, too, 
but not superlatively clever. . Indeed, he 
placed his chief reliance on a left-right that 
could crush a man like an egg-shell. 

Zack, on the other hand, was equally tall, 
slimmer, yet deep of chest, with long, sinewy, 
and well-covered arms, and the light way he 


the _ stuffing 
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moved on his feet showed that, at one time 
or another, the no-good Britisher had tasted 
the pleasures of the fray. 

Imagine to yourself the possibilities that 
stared him in the face. The eyes he was 
looking into showed dark with determination. 
Braunksey was “raised.” In fact, the savage 
in Braunksey did not call for much raising. 
It dwelt conveniently near the surface. If 
the two were fighting their quarrel out with 
swords the issue would hardly have been 
less likely to end in maiming. A blow of 
Braunksey’s that crashed home was every 
whit as dangerous to life as a sword-thrust or 
a pistol bullet. 

There was no preliminary hand-shake, and 
the first thing that told the spectators of 
the beginning of the battle was a rush of 
Braunksey’s, which the Britisher stopped 
with a hard left. 

\ shout went up, for the half-arm blow had 
gone and come as quick as a_piston-rod. 
Braunksey fetched a grunt and feinted. His 
idea was to play with his victim a little, and 
after an exhibition to smash him. He hardly 
expected to be attacked. But he was. 
Whether his ease of movement was hampered 
by his coat, or whether he was careless, will 
never be known; yet the fact remains that 
Zack shot forward like a bolt and planted a 
clean left-right on the prize-fighter’s waistcoat. 
But he did not get away scatheless—he 
received a showy swing between the eyes that 
sent a little streak of crimson trickling down 
his chin. 

‘Lay him out, Sim,” yelled Yatterham, 
from his corner. “ Don’t let the — be 
able to boast he made two rounds of it with 
you !” 

“ He'll make more 
Morgan, in return. 

Braunksey heard, and his tactics changed. 
It would certainly never do to have it said 
that this unknown man had stood up against 
7 Braunksey for more than a few counters ! 

lhe prize- fighter’s huge shoulders bunched 
up, and in another moment he was boring 
down on Zack with all his well-known 
ferocity. 

Zack met him clean and straight, fighting 
him off with an extended left. Then came 


than that,” shouted 


an easy feint and a right swing. The 
Britisher ducked and countered heavily. 


he prize-fighter gave a squeal of rage, and 
charged after him like a wounded elephant. 
lhe blows he had received had not hurt him, 
and his left came with a sickening whistle 
lor Zack’s jaw, who ducked and took the blow 


on his forehead, and was beaten to one 
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knee. He disengaged, however, and “time ” 
was called amid a little thunder of applause. 

The prize-fighter drew off sullenly, and a 
hum of conversation succeeded the shouting 
of the spectators. 

“He's grit,” reiterated Morgan, and then 
“Fight him off. Keep on fighting him off. 
Deuce only knows what luck you may have.” 

Zack said nothing. He glanced across at 
Braunksey, who had now taken off his 
coat. At the same moment the crowd 
noticed this new development, and cheered 
wildly for the plucky amateur. 

“Let’s stop the fight up right now,” said 
the man who was holding Zack’s clothes. 
” Y ou’re grit, mister, but you can’t hope 

Zack looked up from his basin. 

“ Perhaps I can heip to get him licked this 
day fortnight,” he said. And the two men 
were in their places again. This time, for 
Braunksey, there was no question of playing 
with his opponent. He took up the offensive 
and battered at Zack’s defence. Blow after 
blow went half home, and the Englishman, 
now drenched in blood, met them grimly. 
The old Berserk was awake in him, and the 
crowd was not slow to realize the fact. ‘They 
now saw that Zack would have to be knocked 
out of the fight; they knew also that he 
would never retire from it while he could 
stand. The set of his jaw showed how he 
had nailed his colours to the mast, and when 
just on time he landed a weakening blow on 
Braunksey’s face the applause was positively 
deafening. 

Round three began with a staggerer for the 
Englishman, who was just too late to stop a 
left jab. It plainly shook him, and with a 
grunt the pugilist rushed in to victory. But 
Zack dodged the rush, and gathering up his 
numbing muscles he battered gallantly at the 
prize-fighter’s ribs. It was just that uncertain 
moment of the fight between first and second 
winds, and at the end of the round Zack 
staggered to his corner with a brightening 
eye and clearing brain. 

At the end of the fourth round the 
spectators were delirious, for Zack had got in 
the majority of the blows. Yet Braunksey’s 
one blow swamped two of the Britisher’s, 
and close on time, feinting with his left, he 
swung his right and Zack ricocheted on his 
shoulder across the sanded floor. 

“That was a peach of a blow,” 
Yatterham. “ That’s done it!” 

But it had not, and the Britisher regained 


yelled 


his feet. Meantime Yatterham was growing 
anxious. It was all very well to knock a 


green hand about, but it was not wise to risk 
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the purse of 50,o00dols. offered by the 
Athletic Club by running the chance of being 
hurt in an inglorious by-battle. 

Zack, however, had to be helped to his 
corner. 

“Chuck it now,” urged Morgan. “ You're 
aman. And you’ve done quite enough to 
give you fame.” 

“ My last round,” gasped Zack. “One of 
the two of us will have to stop after this.” 

At the call of time the two men, now red 
from head to foot, took their places, and amid 
a dead hush that famous final round began. 

Braunksey led off, hitting like a kicking 
dray-horse. And then under the blows, and 
with a purposeful rush, Zack ran in and 
clinched. He took his blows as he came, 
but he never heeded. He had been a famous 
wrestler, and he caught Braunksey in such a 
way that he could not be thrown off. His 
lean arms were round the _prize-fighter’s 
middle, and slowly—slowly the great man’s 
two hundred pounds was lifted from the 
ground. ‘Then came the sound of a fall and 
the rap of a striking head, and the two men 
lay as they had 
fallen. 

Neither moved. 
Someone counted 
aloud one, 
two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten 
and still the forms 
lay upon the 
sanded floor, the 
Britisher beside 
the pugilist. Then 
there arose a 
cheer, for it was 
known that Geoff- 
rey Zack, the no- 
good Britisher, had 
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fought a battle to a knock-out with Simeon 
Braunksey, and had made a draw of it. 


The Americans took him to the best hotel 
in Buffalo, where they washed his gory face 
tenderly. Then his seconds saw him safely 
into bed, and afterwards those wily men went 
out and laid money against Braunksey in his 
coming fight, and they laid a tidy sum in the 
name of Zack. Next morning America was 
ringing with the news, and early in the 
forenoon the Barnums and Baileys were 
vying with one another in endeavouring to 
induce Zack to join their respective establish- 
ments. They offered him a hundred dollars 
a day to exhibit himself, and Zack thanked 
them and declined politely. 

A fortnight later Simeon Braunksey stood 
up to the world’s champion, but he had 
very little show. Somehow he had been 
damaged in his by-battle with Zack, and he 
paid for trying to knock a green-horn about 
by losing the biggest battle in his career. 

Zack left the city secretly. He found 
sudden popularity embarrassing. His Ameri- 

can friends 
r wanted to stand 
him a dinner and 
pay him the two 
thousand dollars 
they had won in 
his name, but 
Zack would have 
none of it. He 
said he was a no- 
good Britisher, but 
still he had his 
pride. Anyway, he 
went. But there 
is always a career 
> lying open for Zack 
in the American 
prize-ring. 


“HIS LEAN ARMS WERE ROUND THE PRIZE-FIGHTER’S MIDDLE.” 














Animal Actualities. 


NoTe.—TZhese articles consist oy a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, illustrated 
by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. We shail 
be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in future numbers. 
While the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will treat the 
subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere repre- 


sentation of the occurrence. 
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% N the fowl-run of the Rev. Robert 
43¢) Evans, at Walton, near Stafford, 
two years ago, occurred a sad 
example of misplaced instinct. 

It was a populous fowl-run, this 
of Mr. Evans’s, and the large families of the 
many hens were constantly welcoming fresh 
broods. It is with one particular chicken in 
one of these broods that this story is con- 
cerned. If you search the biographies of 
great men you will find in many, perhaps 
in most cases, they gave no signs of any 
special distinction in their early years. 
This chick was like those great men. It 
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was so much like the other chicks of the 
same brood of both sexes, that only its 
mother could have told it from any one of 
the others. At the age of three weeks, 
however, began a great development of 
character and instinct. Just at this period 
another hen had produced a hatch of nine. 
This hen was of a flighty, fashionable dis- 
position—a fin-de-siécle society mother—and 
as soon as the chicks were well through 
their shells she set off calling on other hens in 
her set, and left the unhappy chicks to sprawl 
about and look after themselves. The three- 
weeks’ old chick viewed this maternal deser- 
tion with much concern; it was a young 
chick still, though old by comparison with 
the new arrivals, but all its maternal instincts 
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MUCH CONCERN. 





were aroused by the sight. You have no _ distinct indication of its legal’engagement as 
doubt seen a very tiny boy or girl staggering nurse by the society hen, but it took upon 
about a street under the weight of a baby _ itself all the duties, and every evening this 
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about half a size smaller than its nurse. The very small chicken might be observed, with a 
maternal chick presented a similar sight, rudimentary wing on each side, doing its 
translated into chicken terms. ‘There was no very utmost to cover another chicken only a 
little smaller. And not the 
two chicks alone; for the 
remaining seven, seeing 
them so comfortably lodged 
and protected, rushed to 
get their share of those 
ridiculously inadequate 
wings. Thenceforward that 
chick became the mother 
of the nine, who nestled 
under the shadow of her 
wings—and no doubt got 
as much shelter from the 
shadow as from the wings. 
Mr. Evans and his sister 
were most tenderly affected 
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GALLANT 


by the scene. ‘ Dear, dear,” they said, “what 
wonderful and beautiful instinct! What a 
mother that chicken will become!” And 
they pictured a glorious future for that bird 
(and, incidentally, for themselves), with a long 
succession of broods of thirteen each, always 
well and healthily brought up. The bird, 
indeed, seemed likely to be so valuable that 
Mr. Evans felt some scruple about keeping 
it selfishly for himself, and gave it to his 
small nephew. 

But they were deceived. The bird was 
maternally virtuous enough, but it had no 
right to such virtues—no right whatever. 
One morning Mr. Evans’s sister burst into 
her brother’s study, with dismay upon her 
face. “ What do you think ?” she exclaimed. 
“The white hen is a cock !” 

And true it was. The motherly chicken, 
growing older and larger, and more shelter- 
some of wing, had now developed a comb 
and wattle and a tail altogether inconsistent 











AND POPULAR, 


with henhood or motherliness of any sort. 
It wasa cock! And as motherly and old 
womanish as ever! 

Now, Mr. Evans already had a fine young 
cockerel—a very dashing and gallant bird of 
military bearing, most exceedingly popular 
with the hens. Another wasn’t wanted at 
all—for the sake of peace in the yard. What 
to do? One obvious course was to kill and 
eat the white hen which was a cock. But 
then it was no longer Mr. Evans’s bird; he 
had given it to his nephew, who was now 
away at school; so that it was scarcely 
possible either to eat it or to give it away. 
And besides, to eat such a kindly, unnatur- 
ally virtuous bird would be at least as bad as 
eating or giving away Dr. Barnardo. 

So the white cock with the hen’s disposi- 
tion was spared, and neither eaten nor given 
away. He grew up a weak-spirited, effemin- 
ate, henny sort of bird, with misplaced 
motherly instincts which could never attain 
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realization. Imagine a big boy nursing a 
doll while his schoolmates were at cricket or 
football ; what sort of life would he lead in 
the school? Just such a life as this cock 
lived in the fowl-run. He was a disgrace to 
cockhood, despised by the hens and chased 
by the gallant cock. This military despot 
gave him no peace, and on the slightest sign 
of attention to the ladies he chastised him 
mercilessly. ‘A hen you’ve made yourself,” 
said the tyrant—said it in his every move- 
ment —“ and a hen you shall remain !” 

He still lives, and must still live. One of 
the two had to go, and it was the tyrant. He, 


' 


ill-fated gallant, proved as fine on the dish as 
in the yard. But as for his unworthy successor 
—never was such a failure as lord of the 
poultry yard. He neither reigns nor struts nor 
rules the roost as do other cocks. He cannot 
be called cock of the walk, nor even cock of 
the run—unless it is because he runs away 
from the hens. They let him live, and that 
is about all. They despise him, peck him, 
bully him, and he can’t muster a return peck. 
Any hen—any chick, even—would despise 
such a peckless, timid creature. He is 
afraid of everything. Perhaps he is most 
afraid of his wives—but, then, that is a 
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“on! i'M AFRAID!” 


thing not altogether unheard-of in species of 
higher development. But he is also afraid of 
his own shadow, of a chance-blown piece of 
paper, of a pert sparrow—almost (though cer- 
tainly not quite) of the early worm that 
rewards his early rising. And although he 
has not yet been observed to be greatly 
scared by any handful of grain thrown in his 
way, it isa fact that he is too timid to go 
through a small opening in a wall which leads 


into a field, and which is the usual means of 
exit for all the rest of the poultry. Perhaps he 
is afraid that his martial tramp may disturb the 
wall’s foundations and bring it down on his 
back. And still, through it all, that pre- 
posterous motherly instinct exists! He sits 
about, intent on persuading Mr. Evans to 
mistake him for a broody hen, and to provide 
him with a sitting of eggs. And he will 
never be really happy till he gets it. 
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sl Peep into “ Punch.” 


By J. HoL_tT SCHOOLING. 





This 
ts the first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages.| 


[Zhe Proprietors of ** Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying wlustrations. 


ParT V.—1865 To 1869. 
This Part contains the first of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s drawings for ** Punch.” 


drawings and cartoons that 
now for thirty-two years 
have been a part of Punch 
itself, although in the early 
years of Mr. Sambourne’s 
connection with Punch, 
circumstances did not give 
opportunity for the display 
of the strong individuality 
which marks Mr. Sam 
bourne’s later work. We 





Y this time, 
1865 to 
1869, we 
have come 
near to the 
middle part 
of Mr. Punch’s sixty years’ 
collection, and we tap the 
ten Volumes numbered 48 
to 57, taking them from 
that long row of one hun- 
dred and fifteen volumes shall see the first contribu 
Bre tion of this famous artist 


which stand on the shelves CONDESCENDING.— Master Tom (going back to ous 
as a source of constant ‘School, te Fellow Passenger). “If you'd liketo on a later page of this part 
Smoke, you know, Gov'nour, don’t you mind me, & > : > ” 
of “ A Peep into Punch. 














pleasure to the owner Of | |{ rather like it!” 

them. ie—-BY CHARLES KEENE, 1865 Volume 48 of Punch, 
covering the first half of the year 
1865, which is here represented by 
pictures Nos. 1 to 6, contains the 
Editorial Notification to Punch’s 
readers of the public sale by auction 
of the entire collection of John 
Leech’s original sketches which had 
appeared in Punch. As was stated 
last month, when we saw his last 
picture, John Leech died October 29, 
1864, and this sale of his sketches 
was promoted by the proprietors of 
Punch and by Leech’s fellow-workers, 
to supplement the slender means left 
by him for the support of his wife 

















A Deticate Creature.—Mistress (on her Return froma Visit. “t . 1 child Tl al k place 
don't Understand, Smithers, this Daily Item of Five Shillings for Dinners. and cnuidren. le sale too place 
I thought at Christie’s in April, 1865, and very 


Smithers. *‘ Well, Mum, the Lower Suvvants was so Addicted to Pork, ; - ‘ mi 
Mum, I re'lly--1 thought you wouldn't Objeck to my ‘aving my Meals high prices were realized for the work 


' 


helsewhere ! 186s. 





Richard Doyle has gone, John 
Leech has gone, and with them 
many less prominent artists, whose 
work, however, still lives in Mr. 
Punch’s pages. We now find Charles 
Keene and George Du Maurier assert- 
ing their genius, with Sir John Ten- 
niel then plain John — as Mr. 
Punch’s sheet-anchor for his car- 
toons. 

This period in Punch’s life is made 
notable by reason of the coming of 
Mr. Linley Sambourne—that clean 
master of pure line-work, whose * . —— —__— 
vigour and decision of character no 4,A,ex*At Purricuure-— rritable Captain. Your Harrels disgrace 
less than his power of fertile inven- Private Flannigan. ‘ Shure, Sor, I niver 


: : : Captain (Irish too). “ Silence, Sir, when you spake to an Officer ! ” 
tion are so plainly shown in the ap ain ( risAr 90). ence = u spake to an cer 
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Rurat Feuiciry.—Scared Housemaid. “Oh! Mum! ‘adn't Master 
etter go Round with the Lantern, there's a Moanin’ Gipsy somewhere in 
the Back Garden ! 4.—18 
of the man who has left such a rich legacy behind 
him for the benefit of all the world, a small part of 
which has been shown in the earlier chapters of this 
article. 

Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., in his “ Life” of John Leech, 














Co a Great Minp Noruinc ts ImMpossis_e.—Paterfamilias in Ireland 
(who Aas been detained = time in the Station collecting his Large 
kamily and Luggage). “‘ Why, confound you, you Fellow, what do you 
mean t vy telling me that you had a Conveyance that could take our whole 
Party of Ten, and getting me to send away the other Cabmen?” 


Car-Driver. “* Well, and Shure it’s the Truth I tould yer ‘anner. See, 
, I'll take Six on the Kyar, an’ as many runnin’ afther it as ye like ! 
5. 186s. 


Leech, who was the leading spirit of 
Punch for twenty years, earned the 
sum of £40,000 by his contributions 
to Punch’s pages. 

Leech’s extreme sensitiveness no 
doubt helped to cause his early 
death, and on this score Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, the sister-in-law 
of Charles Dickens, once told me 














Tricks Upon TRAVELLERS.— 7 own Boy (to Coun- 
try Acquaintance). “Who are They! Why, Cus- 
tomers as ‘ad their 'eads brushed off by Machinery, 
“cos they wouldn't ‘old ‘em ste while they was a 
bein’ Shampooed !’ 6.—186 
that she has seen he Leech 
affected nearly to tears by the im- 
perfect reproduction of some of his 
work, which in those days had to 
be intrusted to the wood-engraver 
for reproduction. Also, Mr. Kitton 
mentions that Leech is quoted as 
saying to a friend who was admiring 
a study in pencil, “ Wait till Satur- 
day and see how the engraver will 
have spoiled it.” 








has recorded that, to the surprise 
and regret of all who knew of the 
immense mass of work produced by 
Leech, he was unable to leave even 
a moderate fortune behind him, and 
Mr. F. G. Kitton in his Biographical 
Sketch of John Leech states that 
he artist’s generous disposition had 

him to undertake financial re- 
ponsibilities which wore him down. 
eech died at the early age of 
orty-six, and on the morning of his 
leath it is recorded by Mr. Kitton 
that he said to his wife: “ Please 


t 





is yet.” The same writer states that 
Vol. xvii.—73. 








od, Annie, I'll make a fortune for Sarah the Housemaid, who is very fond of playing practical jokes o on 
Jeames, has made a mistake cn this occasion ! 
7.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1865. 











THE 














Youne, put Artrut.—Frank. 
There she is.” 


my Sister ! 








ee ey i Sle 


“Tsay, Arthur, I wish you'd go and Kiss 


Arthur. “ All right—what for?” 


Frank. “ Why, 


cause then, / could Kiss yours.” 


8.—BY DU MAURIER, 186s. 


The “ Biographical Sketch” of Leech also 
contains the following very interesting men- 


tion of Leech’s 
own attitude to- 
wards his work, 


an attitude that 
no one would 
suspect who 


looks only at the 
results on Punch’s 
pages and else- 
where : 

Leech had a melan 
choly in his nature, 
especially in his 
latter years, when 
the strain of inces- 
sant production 
made his fine organi- 
zation supersensitive 
and apprehensive of 
coming evil. Lord 
Ossington, then 


Speaker, once met Leech on the rail, and expressed 
to him the hope that he enjoyed in his work some of 
the gratification which it brought to others. 
The answer was, ‘‘{ seem to myself to be 
a man who has undertaken to walk a thou- 
thousand 
The brain busy when the hand was un- 
occupied, the mind abstracted and employed 
when the man was supposed to be taking 
-even when at his meals. 
began to complain of habitual weariness 
and sleeplessness, and was advised to rest 
and try change of air. 


sand miles in a 


holiday 


From the next Volume, No. 49, 
which completes the year 1865, are 
taken our present illustrations, Nos. 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 13 — illustrations 
Nos. 11 and 12 being two of the 
six pictures which are here the sole 
representatives of the two Punch 
Volumes for the year 1866, 





Pretty Innocent !—ZLittle Jessie. “Mamma! Why do all the Tunnels 


Smell so strong of Brandy’ 


(The Lady in the middle never was fond of Children, and thinks she 


never met a Child she disliked more than this one.] 
9. — 1865. 
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This Volume xLrx. contains Mr. 
Punch’s obituary verses on Lord 
Palmerston, who died October 18, 
1865. Palmerston was always a 
prime favourite of Mr. Punch’s 
here are two of the verses :— 

He is down, and for ever! The good light is ended. 
In deep-dinted harness our Champion has died. 

But tears should be few in a sunset so splendid, 
And Grief hush her wail at the bidding of Pride 


Etc., etc., etc. 

We trusted his wisdom, but love drew us nearer 
Than homage we owed to his statesmanly art, 

For never was statesman to Englishman dearer 
Than he who had faith in the great English heart. 

* > * * > 

Etc., etc., 
In earlier parts of this article we 
have seen some excellent Punch- 
cartoons in which Lord Palmerston 
was the leading figure, and a main 


etc. 


cause of his great popularity at home and 
of his success right up to the time of his 


death may have 
been (as Mr. 
Justin McCarthy 
says it was) that 
“he was always 
able with a good 
conscience to 
assure the English 
people that they 
were the greatest 
and the best, the 
only great and 
good, people in 
the world, be- 
cause he had long 
taught himself to 
believe this, and 
had come to be- 
lieve it.” Palmer- 


ston honestly believed in his own nation, and 
that nation honestly believed in Palmerston. 





hours.” 


He 











Ear.y Prery.—Matilda Jane (catching the Pastor after Sunday Schoot) 
“Oh, Sir, please what would you charge to Christen my Doll? 


10. — 1865. 
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\ Poser.—Mr. Brown. “That Wine, Sir, has 
been in my Cellar Four-and-Twenty Years come last 
Christmas! Four—and—Twenty—Years—Sir !” 

Ur. Green (desperately anxious to please). “‘ Has 
it really, Sir? What seust it have been when it was 
er F 11.—BY DU MAURIER, 1866. 


In my collection of autograph 
letters there are two very interesting 
(unpublished) Foreign Office des- 
patches written by Lord Palmerston, 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to 
Lord Howard de Walden, the repre- 
sentative of this country at the Court 
of Lisbon. I quote some passages 
from one of these despatches, which 
relate to a difficulty with Portugal on 





Bain pE Mer.—The Titwillows take a “ Bang dy Fameel,” or Family 
They meet some Table -d’héte Acquaintances, consisting of an 

Ancient Colonel of Cavalry in Retreat,” and his Wife and Daughter, who 
ffer to teach them the Principles of Natation. Mrs. T. doesn’t Like it at all. 


Bath. 
12. BY DU MAURIER, 1866, 


a matter of tariff 
policy of this country : 


F.O 


My Dear Howarp, 


I do not know what we can do about the Portugueze 
We may threaten and bully, but it is doubtful whether 
we can effectually retaliate; and the Fact is that in such 
natters Retaliation is merely hitting oneself a Second Blow, 


Tariff. 





this was prior to the Free-Trade 


-» 4 Feby, 1837: 
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out of Revenge for a first Blow inflicted by somebody else. 
Every obstruction to commerce is an Evil, and the obstruction 
created by the high Duties of a foreign Country is aggravated, 
instead of being diminished, by the Imposition of high Duties at 
Home. We might raise the Duty on Portugueze wine ; but 
that would only be imposing a Burthen on the Consumers of 
wine, and would afford no Relief to the Manufacturers whose 
goods have been burthened in Portugal, unless it forced the 
Portugueze to lower those Duties of which we complain ; and 
perhaps the Measure might not succeed in accomplishing that 
effect. 

However, we must try to get Robinson and some others to 
call upon us in the House of Commons to retaliate, and we 
mast talk big, and say that we may be forced to do so. 

Do you think there is any French Intrigue at the Bottom of 
all this? I should not be very much surprized if there were. 
Etc., etc., ete. 








~< id 
P ir “nF a 
aiid CIEE OP ae by: : 

THe Rovar Savute.—Ofjicer in charge of Battery (in a fever lest the 
Time of Firing should be a Second late). “‘ Why, what are you about, 
No. 6? Why don’t you Serve the Sponge?” 

Bombardier McGuttle. “Hoots Toots! Can na’a Body Blaw their 
Nose?” 13.-— BY CHARLES KEENE, 18€5. 











This despatch not only illus- 
trates the plain, blunt, common 
sense of Lord Palmerston, but it 

















An Awrut Despot. — Recruit (appealingly). 
* But, Sairgeant——”" 

Drill Instructor (taking him up with terrible 
abrupiness and contempt). “* Put, Sairgeant!’ 
Not a War-r-d! Bah! I tell ye—ye can conceive 
nothin’--and yair Mind’s made o' Dair-rt |” 


14.—1866. 
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FOR BETTER OR WORSE. 


Narrows (Tie Meewy Potier). “ BLESS YR, MY CHILDREN!” 











from Ireland. A remarkable 
feat of seamanship and skill 
is mentioned by Mr. F. E. 
Baines in his book: “ Forty 
Years at the Post Office,” 
concerning the broken 
cable that was replaced by 
the new cable to which our 











his cartoon illustrates the joining of the United States with the United Kingdom by a 


submarine cable in the year 1866. 15.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 


also gives us an insight as to the way things 
are managed behind the scenes : the Govern- 
ment was to put up “ Robinson and some 
others” to cry aloud in the House of 
Commons for retaliation on Portugal, and 
then the Government was to “talk big” 
about being forced to retaliate on Portugal, 
and the effect of such big talk upon Portugal 
was, no doubt, to be duly watched. Did 
the “ bluff” come off, I wonder ? 

Passing illustration No. 14—a very funny 
picture—-we come to No. 15, a cartoon by 
Charles Keene, which illustrates the laying 
of a new submarine cable between this 
country and the 


illustration No. 
15 refers. 

The broken 
cable lay in 
mid-ocean 
where the water 
was more than 
two miles deep. 
After the Great 





Eastern had | powows catiopaPHic MYSTERY. 
done the work 16.—PUBLISHED IN THE VEAR 1866. 
shown i1n 


Keene’s cartoon, she was at once steamed 
back to where the former cable had broken, 





United States in 
the year 1866. 
This cartoon was 
published = on 
August rth of 
that year, and on 
July 27, 1866, the 
Great Eastern 
steamship had 
successfully com- 
pleted the laying 
of this new cable 
to America, an 
earlier cable hav- 








hesitation over 
the broken cable 
of 1865, and a 
grapnel was let 
down. Almost at 
the first haul the 
cable was caught 
—in water over 
two miles deep! 
—and pulled on 
board. The elec- 
tricians cut it, 
applied a speak- 


the huge ship was 
ile I placed without 
— 
Poa 





ing broken in 
1865, during the 


Goodchild ? 


ae. . Beatrix. “‘ No! | won't. 
pr cess ol p lay Ing funt Constance 
it, at a distance Beatrix. “No! NO!! NO!!! 


of 1,050 miles 


Tue Per Parson.—Awant Constance. “‘ What, Beatrix, not Kiss Mr. 


“What! not when he Asks you himself?” 


Chorus of Aunts. *‘ What an Extraordinary Child !!" 
17.-—BY DU MAURIER, 1866, 


ing instrument to 
the sound length, 
and after the 
silence of a year 
the wire awoke to 
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life, and the Atlantic Company’s office 
in Valentia, in Kerry, on the west 
coast of Ireland, spoke through the 
recovered wire to the Great Eastern 
in mid-ocean, 1,050 miles distant. A 
ray of light waving to and fro in a 
darkened cabin was the reward they 
had toiled for and secured. 

No. 16 is one of a series of Calli- 
graphic Mysteries published by Punch 
in 1866. To read this hold the page 
on a level with your eye. 

Pictures 17 to 20 bring us to No. 
21, which is Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
first contribution to Punch. This was 
published April 1867, and it 


7 
“js 


“PUNCH.” 

















PrvsicaL STRENGTH V. INTELLECT.— 70m (who has been “‘ shut up” by 
the Crichton-like accomplishments of his cousin Augustus). “1 tan't Sing, 
and I tan't peak Frenss—but I tan Punss your ‘ed |" 
20.—BY DU MAURIER, 1867. 











Is it to Wake us up? 
18.——BY CHARLES KEENE, 1847. 


over! 


represents John Bright tilting at the mark 
on the quintain, and being t 


“ Reform ” 


knocked down by the swinging 





INTELLIGENT Pet.—“ Ma, dear, what do they 
Play the Organ so Loud for, when ‘ Church’ is 


sand at the other end of the revolving bar. 
This refers to the defeated efforts of Bright 
(with Gladstone and others) to carry a Bill 
for electoral reform, which caused the resig- 





PROS AND CONS. 


nE Government Reform 
Bill will put a stop to 
jitation, and settle 
question perma- 
nently. 

The Government Re- 
form Bill will distract 
the country, open the 
door to renewed agi- 
tation, and do nothing 


The 
form Bill will add no 
number worth speak- 
ing of to the existing 
tituencies. 





Re- 
form Bill will open the 
franchise to who 
are really anxious to 

possess it, while it 
excludes the vagrant and thoughtless residaum, who are unworthy of 
be suffr: or careless about its acquisition. 


21.—THIS SKETCH (FORMING THE INITIAL-LETTER T) IS 
MR, LINLEY SAMBOURNE’S FIRST “ PUNCH” DRAWING. 
PUBLISHED APRIL 27, 1867. 

















bag of 











nation of the Liberal Ministry, and 
then Disraeli, as Conservative Leader 
of the House of Commons, carried 
the Reform Bill of 1867, and by so 
doing completely took the wind out 
of the sails of his political opponents. 

Nos. 22 and 23 are by Charles 
Keene, who at this time (1867) had 
had for seven years a seat at the 
famous Punch dinner-table. Keene 
was an outside contributor to Punch 
from 1851 to 1860; he received his 
first invitation to “the table” on 
February 6, 1860. 








Fearrut OrpdRAL FOR Jones.—Study of an Italian Signora, singing 
“ Roberto, tu che adoro.” She is rapt in Dramatic Inspiration, and as she 
Sings she unconsciously fixes her ardent Gaze on the bashful Jones, who 
happens to be standing near. Jones's Agony is simply inconceivable. 

19.—BY DU MAURIER, 1867. 


Keene had the habit of working 
late at night, and Mr. G. S. Layard 
in his “ Life” of the artist narrates 
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that he was much 
disturbed by cats, 
which prowled 
and squalled 
about the win- 
dow of his studio. 
Keene retaliated 
on the cats :— 





Setting his wits to 
work, he contrived 
a toy weapon of 
offence, over which 
the big man showed 
the boyish enthu- 
siasm which was a 
characteristic 





is by George Du 


Maurier. This 
fantastic drawing 
is one of a set 
illustrating poor 
Jenkins’s _ night- 
mare, originating 
from a hansom- 
cab-accident de- 
picted by Du 
Maurier in Punch 
from February 1, 
1868. After let- 
ting his fancy 
play most extra- 








through life. Mr. 
John Clayton re- 
members well paying Mary (ingenuously). 
he had perfected this 

instrument, and finding him energetically practising, 
so as to arrive at an accuracy of aim. He dilated 
invention. 


with much pride upon his ingenious 
Breaking off the side pieces of a steel pen, he 
fastened the centre harpoon-shaped piece on to 

















, al “= <= 
NTT TOTTEI SOI 
A Passace or Arms.—/airdresser. “Air's very Dry, 
Sir! 
Customer (who knows what's coming). “ 1 like it Dry!” 
Hairdresser (after awhile, again advancing to the attack). 
***Ead's very Scurfy, Sir!’ 
Customer (still cautiously retiring). 
Scurfy !° [Assailant gives in de, 
23.--BY CHARLES KEENE, 1867. 


“VYa-as, 1 prefer it 
rated. 


a small shaft. This he wrapped round with tow, 
and propelled by blowing from a tube into which 
it fitted. The electrifying effect produced by these 
missiles upon his victims, without permanently in- 
juring them, delighted him vastly, and he described 
graphically how they would come along the leads 
outside his window outlined ev” silhouette, and how 
the first moment they were struck by the little arrows 
they would stand for an instant stock still, whilst 
every hair on their bodies would stand out sharp and 
separate against the sky, like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine, and then how, with a yell, they would 
leap headlong out of sight into the darkness. 
No. 24 is by E. J. Ellis, one of Mr. 
Punch’s artists of thirty years ago, and No. 25 


Artrut —Very.—Mary. “Don’t keep a Screougin’ o’ me, John!” 
John, **Whi'oi bean't a Screougin’ on yer!” 

“Well, y cani’ y’ like, John!” 

him a visit soon after 22.—NY CHARLES KEENE, 1867. 


ordinary _ tricks, 
the artist con- 
cludes the set of 
pictures with 
one entitled “ Jenkins’s Nightmare finally 
resolves itself into a _ beatific vision of 
triumph and revenge.” In_ this picture, 
published February 29, 1868, Du Maurier 
introduces, incidentally, the name LITTLE 
BILLEE which, in 1895, was again used by 
Du Maurier for the hero in “Trilby ”—~a 
curious coincidence just now found that is 
of some interest to the host of Trilby-lovers. 
You may see this “ Little Billee ” picture on 
page 89 of Volume Liv. of Punch. 

No. 26 is by Keene, ard No. 27 by Du 
Maurier. The Cockney in the latter picture 
is evidently hesitating whether to “give 
away ” the hunted hare who has just appealed 

















Evipentiy.—First Youth (aged five years). “Ah! But 
s'pose he was to Run Away?” 
Second Vouth (aged ditto). 


a Child might Manage him ! 
24.—BY E. J. 


“Run Away Why, bless you, 


ELLIS, 1867. 
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Ever since poor Jenkins met with that Accident in the Hansom Cab last 


f wtnight, 
recurring Nightmare. 


Horse bolts with him in Hanway Passage (Oxford Street) ; 


make out whether he is riding in the Cab, 


25.—BY DU MAURIER, 1868. 
him tor a merciful silence, and 
one would like to. know how the 


incident ended—one’s sympathies are 
certainly with the hare. 

A very famous Punch-joke is shown 
in No. 28. This “ Bang went Sax- 
pence ” was drawn by Charles Keene, 
and published December 5, 1868. 
Even in its present reduced size the 
drawing shows very clearly the in- 
tense earnestness of expression of 
the returned Scot, who is narrating 
to his very seriously-interested friend 
the reason why he has so suddenly 


his nocturnal Slumbers have been agitated 
He dreams that a more than usually appalling Cab- 
and cannot quite 
or whether it is he who stands, 
powerless to move, right in front of the Infuriated Animal. 


by a constantly 
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far as his estimate bears upon the value of 
his contribution, it must be admitted that 
his judgment is generally sound. But of 
the accepted jokes from unattached con- 
tributors, it is a notable fact that at least 
seventy-five per cent. come from North of 
the Tweed. Dr. Johnson, ponderous enough 
in his own humour, admitted that ‘* much 
may be made of a Scotchman if he be 
caught young”; and it is probable that to 
him, as well as to Walpole—who suggested 
that proverbial surgical operation—is owing 
much of the false impression entertained in 
England as to Scottish appreciation of 
humour and of “ wut.” Certain it 
is that Punch is keenly appreciated in the 
North. In one of the public libraries of 
Glasgow it has been ascertained that -it 
was second favourite of all the papers there 
examined by the public; and it has been 
asserted that in one portion of the moors 
and waters gillies have more than once been 




















Dear, Dear Boy !—George. ‘ 
in that Den, 


Aunt! 


Aunt ; 


heard to say: 


“Oh! Shouldn't I just like to see Somebody 


e-es. Daniel, I suppose, dear?’ 
I mean ‘ Old Twigsby,’ our Head-Master ! 
26.—BY CHARLES KEEN¥, 1868, 


“* Eh, Send 


but that’s a guid ane. 


that to Charlie Keene !” 


casual acquaintance with Punch 
will suffice to 


na 





cut short his visit to London: — Serious Aunt. “Y 
‘E-eh, it’s just a ruinous Place, Conga, SCR, an, 
that! Mun, a had na’ been the-erre 
abune Twa Hoours when—#ang—went Sax- 
pe mcel it? 

Keene received inspiration from Scotland Eve 
for many of his 
jokes, although 


he himself was 
an Englishman, 
born at Hornsey 
of Engtish 
parents. Mr. 
Spielmann states 
in his “ History 
{ Punch,” apro- 
of Punch’s 
Scotch jokes : 

In the United 
Kingdom the joke- 
ontributor is, as a 
rule, a disinterested 
person, usually seek- 
ng neither pay nor 
recognition ; and so 


pe S 





“Oh, Sir, Please, 





Cockney 1n A Fix.—The Hunted Hare (as plain as eye can speak). 
Sir, Pray don't Holler ! Give a poor Creature a Chance ! 
BY DU 


MAURIER, 18 


show the genuine 
humour of Scotch 
“wut,” and in 
reading Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s _ interest- 
ing statement 
just quoted, that 
at least 75 per 
cent. of the jokes 
accepted by 
Punch from un- 
attached contri- 
butors come 
from North of 
the Tweed, we 
must bear in 
68. mind that these 





' 
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are the words o. the leading authority 
on Punch, whose delightful “ History” 
stands without a rival in all matters 
that touch the life and chronicles of 
Mr. Punch. 

No. 29 is a cartoon by Tenniel 
which relates to an agitation in the 
year 1868 for granting to women the 
right to vote at Parliamentary elec- 
tions. Mr. Punch’s attitude in the 
matter is clearly seen, and the Revis- 
ing Barrister (as Hfam/et) exclaims to 
the female vote-claimant, “Get thee 
to a—Vursery, go! Farewell!” 

Despite a few notable exceptions 
the male mind is now, as in 1868 
when No. 29 was published, unable 
to see wisdom in granting the suffrage 
to women, and during a recent display 
of political activity in one of the 











a 


Peebles Body (to Townsman who was 


“ E—eh, 


Tuer. 
supposed to be in London on a visit). 
Mac! ye're sune Hame again ! 

Vac. “ E-eh, it’s just a ruinous Place, that! 
Mun, a had na’ been the-erre abune Twa Hoours 
when—Aang—went Sarpence !!! 

BY CHARLES KEENE, 


1868. 
London suburbs, an incident came 
to my knowledge which is closely 
akin to that depicted in No. 29. 

A worthy matron had after much 
solicitation consented to join the 
Primrose League and to take an 
active part in the canvassing for 
votes that was in progress, and in 
the instruction of the working-man 
voter, including the guidance of 
him along the right path. Accord- 
ingly, this good lady set out one 
afternoon to make her first attempt 
to influence the working-man’s vote. 
She herself, 1 ought to say, was of 
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REVISED—AND CORRECTED. 
, Revising Barrister (//am/et). 
‘arewell!” 


“Get thee to a—Vursery, go! 


[Shakspeare (slightly altered). 


1848 


THIS CARTOON BY TENNIEL RELATES TO AN AGITATION IN 
FOR GIVING TO WOMEN A VOTE IN PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


29. 


a decidedly “Conservative” habit, of the good 
old-fashioned rigid sort, with a vast reverence for 
cast-iron phrases and for dogmas of all kinds, and 
for any other sign of authority, with, also, a 
special tone in her voice for what she termed 
“the lower classes.” This excellent dame walked 
bravely, though nervously, up to the door of an 
artisan’s cottage, and on knocking was admitted 
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A Gentie VeGeTarian.—‘“ Morning, Miss ! Who'd ever think, looking at 
us two, that you devoured Bullocks and Sheep, and / never took anything 
but Rice?” 30.—BY DU MAURIER, 1869. 














A PEEP INTO 


and allowed to stand, and some. 
what haltingly expressed her views 
of the political situation to a brawny 
labourer who, at his ease, sat smok- 
ing. When the exhortation came 
to an end — there had been no 
interruption from the man — the 
labourer quietly turned his head 
towards the Primrose dame and 
ejaculated, “ W’y don’t yer go ‘ome 
and mend yer children’s socks?” 
lhe dame turned tail, hurried home, 
and declared that nothing should 
ever again induce her to go can- 
vassing among the lower classes. 
The man had said to her, with 
good effect, what Mr. Punch’s “ Re 


vising Barrister” says in No. 29, 











Ine Duew To THE Deatu. —Suggested to French 
Journalists as being still #zore certain and satisfactory 


method of settling Political 
MAURIER, 18 


than 
Differences. 


their present 
31.—BY DU 


although not in Shakespearean 
phrase: “ Get thee to a Nursery. 
Go! Farewell!” 

No. 30 is a rather disconcerting 
picture for vegetarians to contem- 
plate, and No. 31 is another draw- 
ing by Du Maurier, that shows 
"rench journalists how they may 
make sure of a fatal end to a duel, 
and at the same time delight a large 
audience. Vive Phonneur ! 

No. 32, also by Du Maurier, is 

Vol. xvii. —74. 
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A Lirtce Curistmas Dream.—Mr. L. Figuier, in the Thesis which pre- 
cedes his interesting Work on the World before the Flood, condemns the 
practice of awakening the Youthful Mind to Admiration by means of Fables 
and Fairy Tales, and recommends, in lieu thereof, the Study of the Natural 
History of the World in which we live. Fired by this Advice, we have tried 
the Experiment « on our Eldest, an imaginative Boy of Six. We have cut off 
his “‘ Cinderella” and his ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” and introduced him to some of 
the more peaceful Fauna of the Preadamite World, as they appear Restored 
in Mr. Figuier’s Book. 

The poor Boy has not had a decent Night's Rest ever since ! 

32.—BY DU MAURIER, 1868, 


a remarkable piece of fantastic imagination prompted 
by M. Louis Figuier’s work on the World before the 
Flood, and illustrating the effect upon the artist’s 
young son of the treatment advocated by Figuier. 
Charles Keene shows in No. 33 the startling effect 
upon a countryman who, in 1869, met at dusk in a 











Awrut Summut—That Tumma AS , met as he was a-comin Whoam- “Ta 
Looked like a Man a Ridin’ pon Nawthin ! 
33-— SUGGESTED TO CHARLES KEENE BY 


THE HIGH BICYCLE OF I 209. 
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and vitality, even in his volumes of 
many years ago, may be that he 
singles out for illustration, in his 
cartoons especially, those incidents 
of national or social life which are 
part and parcel of the actual life of 
nations or of society, and which, 
therefore, have a constant tendency 
to recur in a later generation. Be 
this as it may, it is a fact that, look 
where you like in the back volumes 
of Punch, you are sure to see a 
strong cartoon that stands out quite 
as fresh as if it had been just 








To Surrerers rrom Nervous Depression.—It's very well to 
go down for Six Weeks into the Country by yourself, to give up 
Tobacco and Stimulants, and to Live the Whole Day, so to speak, in 
the Opep Air ; but all this will do you no Good, unless you Culti- 
vate a Cheerful Frame of Mind, and take a Lively View of Things. 

34-—1 


quiet lane an “awful summut,” which closer 
inspection would have shown to be a man 














Phi ee a ol (who has been crying ‘* Perry-wink— 
wink—wink ! ? he’s hoarse—and no buyers). “IT wonder 
what the po'r unort hate Creeters in these "ere Low Neigh- 
b’r'oods do Live on!!” 

36. —BY CHARLES KEENE, 1869. 


drawn to illustrate a topic of the present 
day. 
For example, one turns over the leaves of 7 
pa ‘th clini Volume Lvi. (January to June, 1869) and 
EmBarrassinc.—Nervous Spinster (to wary Old Bachelor). finds a Tenniel-cartoon, entitled “ Prevention 
“Oh, Mr. Marigold, I'm so Frightened! May I take hold of 
your Hand while we're going through this Tunnel? 
35.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1869. 














riding a high spider bicycle—a sight 
not then familiar to the countryman. 
The two Volumes of Punch for 
the year 1869, which are here repre- 
sented by ten pictures, including 
Nos. 34 to 40, contain some car- 
toons which illustrate the perpetual 
freshness of Mr. Punch’s ideas. 
Over and over again as one looks 
through the Volumes of Punch one 
is impressed by the vitality of the 
work and with its peculiar and 
almost uncanny quality of applica- |*© 
bility to current events. Perhaps Little Biffin, who in his Early Days has had a deal of Experience in White 


eax res : .. Mice, invents a Velocipede, Airy, Light, Commodious, and entirely free 
one cause of Mr. Punch’s freshness _ from Danger. 37-—1869. 
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Nature's Locic.—Pafa. “‘ How is it, Alice, that you never get a Prize at 
School ?” 
Mamma, “ And that your Friend, Louisa Sharp, gets so Many?’ 
Alice (innocently). “ Rn’ ! Louisa Sharp has got such Clever Parents !” 
38.—BY DU MAURIER, 1869. (Tableau, 


Better Than Cure,” illustrating the application of the 
“cat” to the shoulders of a ruffian of that Hooligan 
type of roughs who have quite lately been un- 
pleasantly active. 

A few pages further on (January 30, 1869) you see 
a powerful Tenniel entitled “The Chambermaid of 
the Vatican,” who says, as she looks over the stair- 
rail towards a group of very advanced High Church 
clerics, “ I’ve warmed their beds for ’em ; why don’t 
they light their candles, and follow me?” [to Rome}. 
Only the other day, we read in the newspapers of 
Rome’s exultation over the present unhappy dissen- 
sions in the Anglican Church, arising from the same 
cause that in 1869 prompted Tenniel to draw this 
cartoon. 

Turn over a few more pages and you see, apropos 
of swindling company-mongers, a ruined shareholder 
supporting his grief-stricken wife as he says to her in 
court: “Yes, 


events of present times, to which 
the Lord Chief Justice has lately 
referred in terms of unmeasured 
censure. 

We turn to the last volume for 
1869 (July to December), and 
passing over many cartoons that 
actually speak to us of present-day 
affairs, we see on page 99 (Septem- 
ber 11, 1869) a Tenniel, entitled 
“Well rowed All!” with the 
Umpire (Mr. Punch) saying to 
the two oarsmen, John Bull and 














On tHe Face or It.—Pretty Teacher. ““ Now, 
Johnny Wells, can you Tell me what is Meant bya 
Miracle ?’ 

Johnny. “‘ Yes, Teacher. Mother says if you dun’t 
Marry new Parson, 'twull be a Murracle !’ 


39-—1869. 
Jonathan, who are just shaking hands 
after a race at Henley: “ Ha, dear 
Boys! You’ve 





they are com- RECOLLECTIONS FROM ABROAD. (FREE TRANSLATION) only to pull to- 


mitted for trial ; 
but we, my child, 
to Hard Labour 
for Life!” Com- 
ment is unneces- 
sary as to the 
applicability of 
this cartoon of 
1869 to the com- 
pany - promoting 











“Now tl then! {you be Off !! rm « ‘What ! ! you ‘ont ! - 


“IT shan't!" “ Nor!’ 
40.—BY DU MAURIER, 1869. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ROW (X 4 BELGIAN EETAMINET (UY THREE TaBLeaTE) 





gether, to lick all 
the world !” 
The fact is that 
Mr. Punch is at 
the least a three- 
fold personality 
a clean wit, a 
fine artist, and 
a prophet who 
“sees ” true. 


“Then Stay where 
you are !!" 














HT is not long since the Rajah 
of Rhatameh took courage of 
his passion and murdered Mr. 
‘Tinspire, the British Resident, 
sending his head in a biscuit- 
box to his wife; yet the 
hardly remembered. I, John 





occurrence is 
Quirke, captain in the Bengal Staff Corps, 


have not forgotten—cannot forget it. And 
this is why. 

I was in command of the Sepoy company 
forming Mr. Tinspire’s escort when we fell 
into the trap which Rhatameh had laid. I 
was cut down, and thought to have been 
destroyed then and there, but instead was 
carried not ungently to the Rajah’s palace, 
which was rather fort than mansion. He 
invited me to drink tea with him, and this I 
did, half expecting to find it poisoned, but 
unwilling to let him think that I cared over- 
much. No symptom of irritation followed 
on the first cup, so I drank a second, and 
Rhatameh and I chatted pleasantly away, 
for the most part about polo, at which he 
was an expert and I wished to be. 

He made me forget I was his prisoner, not 
unlikely under sentence of death, as he 
described to me with all a sportsman’s eye to 
detail how best to hold up a pony’s head 
when making a cross-drive. From ponies 
we came to horses, and sending for his 
Wazir battle-steed he called me to admire his 
points, a thing I had no difficulty in doing, 
for they were patent. After this he showed 
me his sporting armoury, containing every 
species of weapon, from a saloon pistol to an 


elephant gun. Comparatively ignorant about 
cattle, here I felt myself quite at home, and 
soon picked out the choicest items of his 
collection. With a Mannlicher repeater 
between us, we discussed grips and balances, 
cams and tumbling-blocks. 

“You have shot tigers?” he queried. 

“ Five,” said I. 

“Thirty have fallen to my gun,” he boasted, 
and in my heart I said he was a liar, for 
there were few great beasts in that country, 
and the rulers of Rhatameh only went 
abroad to make war. There was an explana- 
tion. “That sport costs too much money ; 
every tiger I kill has to be sent up from 
3engal. The dealers ask me 2,000 rupees 
each, and will do nothing until they are 
paid. ... I despise the Bengalese — they 
are all tradesmen. They dare not face the 
king of the jungle: they entrap him and 
send him to me to be slain—and then they 
ask me for money, from me who did them 
this service. I say I despise them : they are 
afraid of the English. I am not afraid of the 
English. I have beaten the English at polo 
and in battle. You, an English officer, are 
my prisoner. I could spit in your face and 
you dare not hinder me. . . . But you, with 
your strange European mind, would say I 
was no gentleman, and to that I cannot listen. 
Therefore, I shall be gracious towards you.” 

I nearly grinned at the Rajah during this 
speech, for, hopeless as then would be my 
chance of ultimate escape, I knew my hand 
was heavy enough to shatter His Highness’s 
skull if he attempted bodily insult. 











THE GOLDEN TIGER. 


Ignoring the side issue, | asked if he had 
shot lately. “Not tigers,” he told me, with 
a suspicion of malice in his tone. 

“You have no tigers now ?” 

He stared me abruptly in the face. “ Yes, 
one: the Sacred Tiger. Have you not heard 
of him ?” 

I cudgelled my brains. “The Golden 
l'iger of Khandara. Is that the beast ?” 

**Kohilu, the 
Sacred Tiger of 
Khandara, is of , 
ruddy gold,” quoth 
the Rajah. 

“Is it a tiger 
really, your High- 
ness 2?” 

“Think you it to 
be a mule?” he 
retorted. “Would 
you see for your- 
self ?” 

“If your High- 
ness would bring 
me,” I replied, and 
his crafty smile 
showed that he 
took my meaning. 

“TI will bring 
you,” he acqul- 
“ Kohilu 

harm _ his 
but I can- 
you 


esced. 
will not 
master, 
not promise 
your safety.” 

“That I will 
answer for, if your 
Highness will per- 
mit.” 

He held up his 
hand warningly. 
“You may take no 
weapon. Whatever 
shall come to pass, “ My 
the Sacred Tiger 
of Khandara must 
not be injured.” 

This was a stumbling-block for me, but 
although he looked me through and through 
I did not let him see it. 

“TI quite understand, your Royal High- 
ness,” I made answer, very quietly. “Sacred 
vessels are easy to crack, hard to replace.” 

“Silence!” ordered the Rajah, impe- 
riously. “Keep your irony until you are 
facing Kohilu. Then say what you will 
unless, indeed, something we cannot foresee 
should stop you.” 


Catching up his humour, I replied, 





MAGIC WAND,” 
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“Killing or being killed is my business. If 
I cannot do the one, I am not unprepared 
to submit to the other.” 

“Wait,” said the Rajah, again. 
to talk.” 

I bowed and declared myself at his 
disposal. 

The Rajah took from his armoury a large 
gold instrument, not unlike an elephant goad 
fitted with a huge 
corkscrew handle. 

He answered my 
questioning glance 
with the words, 
“My magic wand,” 
and looked so un- 
utterably conceited, 
that I would have 
given half my 
chance of escape 
for the kicking of 
him. 

He was not a 
very powerful man, 
and, judging that 
his wand was 
heaviér than the 
name implied, I 
offered to carry it 
for him, but he 
waved me_ back; 
nor did he trust it 
to a menial: we 
were to pay our 
visit to the Sacred 
Tiger absolutely 
without attendants 
of any kind. This 
did not astonish 
me, for it was 
natural that only 
few persons of the 
State should be 
allowed to enter the 
Holy of Holies, 
but it made me 
imagine that the 
object of our visit would be so chained up that 
he could not overpower us by his greeting. 

The temple of the sacred beast was out- 
side the precincts of the palace, and, there 
being no steps, the entrance was approached 
by a long stone ramp of gentle incline. Up 
this I walked with a step so eager that I 
was begged to tarry by the Rajah. 

That potentate, marking the few glances I 
cast around, called upon me to admire the 
view. “See Khandara and die,” said he: 
whether he chose those words with special 


“It is easy 








590 THE 
intention I am not sure. As I said, we 
were without escort; looking back, it seems 
to me that had I here overpowered my 
companion I could have bid strongly for 
my liberty, but, oddly enough, my mind was 
so full of the new adventure that the idea of 
flight did not occur to me. At that moment 
I believe that I would have accepted the 
intervention of British troops quite as un- 
willingly as the Rajah himself. What I 
wanted was the tiger—that seen, there was 
leisure to think of my personal safety. The 
fact of the matter was that the Rajah had 
nettled my _ self 
esteem, and I would 
have faced a family 
of cats, naked, in 
the arena rather than 
flinch before his eyes. 
The outer gate of 
the temple was 
opened by unseen 
hands as we: ap- 
proached, and swung 
to again when we had 
passed through. 
Great bars descend- 
ing from the walls 
secured it on the 
inside. We _ were 
now in a paved court- 
yard, guarded by very 
high, embattled walls. 
Behind us was the 
gatehouse, which had 
no visible door or 
window, and in front 
was a large edifice 
built in a gaudy 
rococo style, which 
hurt my eyes so that 
I do not care to de- 
scribe it. 

“Does the poor 
beast never try to 
run away?” I asked, 
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burden, produced a printed document and a 
stylugraphic pen. 
“You are sure of yourself?” he asked. 
“ Sure,” I affirmed. 
“ Then sign this,” he returned, and handed 
me pen and paper. 
I read: “ This is to certify that I, 
-here there was a blank for the name and 
other particulars—‘“enter the temple of 


Kohilu the Sacred Tiger of Khandara, of 
my own volition, at my own wish and under 
the protection of my own God. 

day of 


Signed 
189 .” 

“JT will sign all 
but the last phrase,” 
I declared. “I do 
not expect Providence 
to interest Himself 
in my foolhardiness.” 

The Rajah de- 
murred. “All the 
others have signed,” 
said he. 

The words were 
dark, and it was with 
something of an effort 
that I modulated my 





reply: “The more 
reason, your High- 
ness, for an excep- 
tion.” 


“T do not make 
exceptions,” said he. 

“Then,” I sug- 
gested, nonchalantly, 
“let us go back.” 

“Never,” he rap- 
ped out, abruptly. 

“Then,” said I, in 
as nearly as possible 
the same tone as 
before, “let us go 
forward.” 

This irritated him 
to the serving of my 
purpose, and crum- 
pling up the paper in 
his hand, he threw 








on the spur of the 
moment. 
“No,” answered 
the Rajah, thought- “**enTeR,’ HE =e VOICE OF A 
fully. “He never i ial 
does”: for once he 


did not take my meaning. 

Arrived at the entrance to the temple 
proper, I noticed that it was closed by heavy 
swing doors without bolt, lock, or bar of any 
kind, but so constructed as to open only 
inwards, 

The Rajah paused, and laying down his 





his weight against the 
doors and opened 
them wide enough 
for a man to pass. 

“Enter,” he cried, with the voice of a 
challenge. 

“Thank you,” I said. And with a final 
muster of my pride, in I strode, in my 
imagination buffeting death. 

My nose received the first impression : 
there was no smell. Rather should I say 
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the penetrating effluvia of savage beasts was 
wanting or had been overcome by the odour 
of incense. The temple of the Sacred Tiger 
smelt like the sanctuary of a Catholic church 
rather than the cage of a wild animal. Yet a 
cage it undeniably was. Just clear of the 
doors swung fully back were the bars, iron, 
coated thickly with gold and of ancient 
design, but I suspect recent manufacture, 
for the gate which was open had very 
modern bolts and locks. The place was 
strewn with the litter of an ossuary. Lying 
in the middle was 
a long thin, white 


591 


common sense quickly suggested that many 
men have electric light in their stables. 
A fantastic shadow was thrown on the 
wall, as if a child in cap and _ frock 
were prodding a prediluvian monster with 
a corkscrew. 

All the time I heard a grunting like the 
modified rumble of 4 donkey-engine. The 
sense of mystification changed from the 
ludicrous to the unbearable, and I was on 
the point of following the Rajah, when the 
noise ceased and the light simultaneously 

went out. 
I drew a_ long 








bone, unmistakably 
the femur of a 
woman, and not of 
a woman indigenous 
to the soil; but I 
saw no tiger or 
animal of any kind. 
A thought flashed 
upon me that the 
tiger of Khandara 
was Starvation, and 
that I had been 
lured here to die 
like a rat ina trap. 
I turned to make a 
frantic effort to 
battle my way out, 
and found the 
Rajah at my elbow 
quietly enjoying my 
trepidation. 

“T thought,” said 
he, slowly, “you 
wished to meet 
death.” 

“Visible, know- 
able death, will- 
ingly,” said I. 

“ Death’ sleeps,” 
answered the Rajah. 








breath. There was 
a chink of metal: 
the Rajah reap- 
peared, leading by a 
gold chain, not the 
thickness of a watch- 
guard, a gigantic 
tiger, thirteen hands 
at the shoulder — 
the height of a polo- 
pony — and gorge- 
ously marked. 

It took no notice 
of me, stalking 
round the cage at 
the end of its lead 


with the dull pre- 
cision of a circus- 
horse. It struck me 


at once that it 
moved like no 
jungle creature I 
had ever seen, with 
its sharp angular 
steps and its tail 
dropped behind; 
but it was, none the 
less, formidable- 
looking, and my 
faith in the Rajah’s 








“He is within.” 

Following the 
motion of his hand, 
I saw in the farther wall of the den 
another opening without a door, and leading 
apparently into darkness. 

“JT shall lead Kohilu forth,” said the 
Rajah. And I was impressed by his dignity 
as he stepped into the cage and out at the 
farther opening as jauntily as I might enter 
my loose box. 

Already marvelling when he passed into 
the pitchy darkness, I was really startled to 
see that darkness turn to light as if his 
presence were effulgent: although my 


* KOHILU !” 


intrepidity increased. 

The tour of the 
arena twice made, the 
Rajah, following the beast, gently laid his 
hand on its withers, and the beast instantly 
stopped, falling into a statuesque attitude. 

Said the Rajah, “ Behold, Kohilu !” 

I smiled in return and, approaching, 
made bold to stroke the beast. The Rajah 
motioned me back: “Remember, Kohilu 
my Familiar is Death.” He appealed to the 
thing. “What art thou, oh, Heaven-sent 
one?” 

“Tod,” said a voice from Kohilu’s inwards. 

“ Kohilu,” explained the Rajah, rather 








naively, “thinks you are a German.” But 
the Rajah over-estimated my credulity. I 
preferred to draw my own conclusions, and 
began to suspect I could deal with both 
Monarch and “ Familiar.” 

“ Kohilu is a man-eater ?” I asked. 

“ Kohilu eats nothing else.” 

“ Yet his coat is not mangy.” 

“The covering of the immortals cannot 
decay.” 

“ He has not fed this morning.” I pointed 
to the dry bones underfoot. 

“The day is yet young,” returned the 
Rajah, oracularly. 

There was a little pause, and passing his 
hand again over the animal’s withers he 
caressed him. 

“A quiet brute is Kohilu,” I said at last. 

“Think you so?” snorted the Rajah, his 
fingers fumbling under the long hair. 

“I do,” said I, and, choosing my spot, 
carefully dropped my hand on the brute’s 
muzzle. 

The great lower jaw opened and shut with 
a convulsive snap, but my fingers were well 
out of reach, and I did not remove my 
hand. 

The Rajah changed colour, and the angry 
look came again in his eyes. 

“ Awake, Kohilu,” he cried, and, loosing 
the animal, sprang backwards. The immense 
fore-paws flew up and caught me a blow in 
the chest that grounded me, and the beast 
leaped high in the air, its tail just clearing 
my head. Realizing my danger, I scrambled 
to my feet. The tiger was bounding round 
the place with huge upward leaps, more like 
the movement of a kangaroo than any other 
beast I knew of. It would rise 12ft. or 
14ft. into the air ; in falling, smite the ground 
viciously with its tail, and bound forward 
wain. 

All the while its claws worked incessantly, 
its eyes shone with fire, and its jaws snapped 
and snapped. In its flight it scattered the 
bones and litter in all directions, but it did 
not approach the Rajah very closely. Seeing 
this, | knew my chance was to keep at His 
Highness’s back until these antics ceased. 
With what ease I could pretend to I lounged 
over to him and took my place as it were 
casually. The animal’s bounds grew even 
higher, and the crash of its concussions 
with the earth became deafening. “ Now 
is Kohilu a tiger or not ?” shouted the 
Rajah. 

“Your Highness knows best,” I answered. 
“ But this I will say—Kohilu came not from 
Bengal.” 
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“ Kohilu came from Heaven.” 

“Then,” said I, firmly, “Heaven is in 
England.” 

“In England! Infidel dog! ” 

“If Kohilu came from Heaven, 
Heaven is Sheffield.” 

“You lie! Kohilu never saw England.” 

““ Nuremberg, then?” 

“Kohilu’s eyes have never beheld Europe.” 

“Kohilu’s eyes are electric lamps,” | 
answered ; and added, point-blank, “ the fact 
is, your Highness, you are a child and 
Kohilu is your toy.” 

The words were yet on my lips when he 
sprang at me and flung me down right in the 
way the beast was coming, but I caught 
him to me and dragged him also down, 
determined I should not die alone. The 
beast fell short, and again leaped over us, 
the near hind claw tearing away the Rajah’s 
turban as it took off. 

Struggling, we rolled back to safer ground. 
The Rajah slipped out his poniard, but ere 
he could use it I snatched up that same long 
white bone which had caught my eye on 
entering the cage, and I knocked him sense- 
less. 

I had a mind to experience with his body 
the fate which he had intended to be mine, 
but what I can only call over-civilized senti- 
mentality deterred me from doing so; and 
having removed his weapons, gagged and 
bound him, I sat down on his chest and 
reflected that it was high time to consider 
some means of escape. 

Meanwhile the tiger bounded and jumped, 
sometimes swaying unpleasantly near. One 
conclusion I came to while watching—that 
the circular movement was governed by the 
action of the tail, and that this was an inter 
mittent control effected by many incalculable 
trifles. 

I must have been sitting so for over an 
hour before the mechanical force of the toy 
showed signs of slackening ; from first to last 
the performance must have occupied nearly 
three hours. If it could hold on so long at 
high pressure, it seemed pretty clear that it 
might have sustained its first walking pace 
for a whole day. 

So I argued as, with feebler and feebler 
bounds, the contrivance worked itself out. 
What struck my humour was that the last 
movements were accompanied by a buzzing 
sound that might have come from the 
mechanism of a clockwork train. And this 
mental vision gave me the clue to the nature 
of the Rajah’s “magic wand.” It was an 
exaggerated clock-key, no more. 


then 
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When the thing had quite run out, I 
penetrated into the inner chamber in search 
of this key, and with the aid of a match 
found the electric light button and switched 
iton. The place was empty save for a few 
simple tools in a rack, and the object of my 
quest leaning against the wall: that it had, 
however, at one time been the home of a real 
tiger, I judged from its st ape to be probable. 

Returning to the toy I subjected it, some- 
what gingerly I must confess, to examination. 
In the centre of the chest I found the wind 
ing hole and inserted the key: I had not 
given it a quarter turn when the great jaw 
crashed down on my head, half stunning me. 
Fortunately the other limbs did not move, 
and the mouth shut again after the second 
snap. 
controlling the engine before I dared give it 
power. _I passed my hand over the withers, 
and found there seven small circular knobs 
such as are attached to wash-house pipes. 
Not without some misgivings I 
climbed up on the animal’s back 
to look at them. Brushing the hair 
aside, I read on each respectively : 
“ Rechies Vorbein, Linkes Vorbein, 
Hinterbeine, Kinnenbachen, Schwansz, 
Augen, and Zerstorung.” 

The certainty of liberty sprang 
up within me, for I knew I could 
manage the machine with these 
handles. Did not Fechtes Vorbein 
and Linkes Vorbein mean off and 
near fore-legs; Hinterbeine, hind- 
legs ; Ainnenbachen, jaw ; Schwans, 
tail; and Augen, eyes? . But 
what did Zerstorung mean? My 
thin German vocabulary did not 
contain the word. I had seen 
the animal use its legs, jaw, and 


tail, and its eyes light up, but 
could think of nothing else. I 


felt the handle: unlike the others 
it was turned off. There was no 
time for further consideration, so 
I turned off the others and de- 
scended to wind up the monster. | 

| 








It was a stiff job, and took me 
minutes. When it 
gave the 


nearly twenty 
finished I 
handles controlling the legs each 


three | 
a very slight twist. With a jerk | 
{ 


was 


the beast began to move, and, 
being uncontrolled by the action 
of its tail, bounced straight into 
the wall with a tremendous thud 
which shook the whole building : 


there its limbs still kept on work- 
Vol, xvii,—76. 


Clearly I had to find the method of 
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ing. Fearful of an upset, I jumped up and 
turned off the machinery. 

I was now in a great dilemma to know 
how to get its head round again, the thing 
being much too heavy for my mere strength 
to be of any avail. ‘To set it going again 
might overturn it, and that would be the 
ruin of my scheme. 

I decided to try the effect of the off fore- 
paw alone, and set it gently in motion. This 
produced no useful result, merely causing 
the animal to vibrate, so I turned it off and 
tried the tail, which made the apparatus rock 
violently, but neither did any good. Not to 
be beaten without a struggle, I tried both 
tail and leg together. This was the secret : 
the beast lumbered round, carrying away 
great chunks of masonry with its paws. 

Determined to thoroughly master the steer- 
ing-gear before going any further, as soon as 
the thing was clear I mounted on its back and 
cautiously set it going. When I thought I 
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turn, I stopped the near 
fore-leg, with the consequence that the 
beast swung sharply round, pitching me 
over his shoulder on to the still prostrate 
Rajah, but for whose intervention I might 
have broken my neck. I was on my feet 
just in time to save the beast from crashing 
into the wall. 

Mounting again, I continued my experi- 
ments, with the result that in half an hour’s 
time I.was able to describe the figure of 
eight, and perform other exercises of the 
When I thought myself fairly 


had room to 


riding school. 


efficient, I again wound the animal up to the 
full, worked it into position for departure, 
and turned my attention to the Rajah. He 
had recovered consciousness, and regarded 
me with considerable dislike as I removed 
his outer garments and pulled them on over 
my uniform, along with his sword and other 


accoutrements, 
by his turban. 

He strove to work the gag out of his 
mouth, probably to invite me to kill him, for 
he was a proud man in his way, but I affected 
to ignore him, thinking that the most irri- 
tating treatment to which I could subject 
him. 

Night was descending, and it behoved me 
to be off. ‘To steer the beast out of the cage 
was a ticklish job, and before I could attempt 
to do it, it was necessary to force back the 
ponderous temple doors. By this time I had 
been nearly forty hours without solid food, 
and the strain on my weakened muscles 
made me tremble all over. So little nerve 
was then left to me after my exertions, that I 
did not dare to ride the animal out ; but, 
setting it in motion, took my place in rear. 
It was as well I did so, for it brushed the 
bars near enough to have mangled my leg 
had I been on it. The court-yard reached, 
I clambered to my perch again, exulting 
in my success. But only for an instant. 
Blackly in the gloom stood up the outer gate 
with its inexorable bars. 

In my nervous state I was prostrated by 
this check: it seemed an end to all my 
hopes. Stopping the tiger, I stared painfully 
into the gathering darkness. Was I only a 
rat after all? Would the Rajah get the 
better of me? My impulse was to go back, 
make an end of him, and of myself across 
his body. But even then the slaying of a 
man in cold blood was abhorrent to me. 
Better to make one desperate effort to break 
out. 

Digging my hands into the long hair, I 
crouched low as possible on the tiger’s back, 


I also replaced my helmet 
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and turned the first four handles as far as 
they would go. 

The golden tiger rose in the air, came 
heavily to earth, and as it rose again I shut 
my eyes. There was a crash as of the crack 
of doom, the whole world staggered round 
me, and I thought my head was splitting—a 
great jerk—I opened my eyes and found we 
were bounding into unfathomable night at 
the speed of an express train. I dared not 
attempt to steer the animal at such a pace, 
which, indeed, threatened to shake myself 
and it to fragments; so, as uniformly as I 
could, I reversed all the handles. 

When the speed was sufficiently reduced 
for me to use my eyes, we had left the ramp 
far behind and were chasing across a sandy 
plain. Whither I could not judge. From 
behind arose a great uproar of voices, and 
the discharge of the Rajah’s seven-pounder 
gun, which none but he could handle, pro- 
claimed that he was again at large. 

The moon came up and told me that I 
was heading due south across the Rhata- 
meyan plateau, which extended for some 
fifteen miles in front of me till the mountains 
again arose. At my present reduced pace I 
ought to traverse this distance in five quarters 
of an hour. Then if I could strike the 
mountain road it should not be very difficult 
to gallop past the guard-house, leap the 
barrier, and be off up the mountain ere a 
bullet could stay me. 

But the Rajah had not done with me yet, 
I found. One of his first acts must have 
been to wire a warning to the outpost, and 
as I approached the guard-house was ablaze 
with light, and I saw some score of men 
armed with rifles thrown forward into the 
plain. I stopped the tiger, so that the 
noise might not give them knowledge 
of my presence before I had settled my 
plans. 

To gain the road was my only chance — but 
how to do it? To my horror I saw them 
lead out an elephant and anchor him across 
the path with the head towards me. At the 
same moment the galloping of horses came 
up on the wind behind. Cursing the 
momentary indecision which had added to 
my difficulties, I fumbled with my handles, 
but could not turn them on. At last my 
nerve had broken down. 

The sweat broke out on my brow, and 
thinking I was about to fall from my perch I 
grabbed at the seventh handle. 

I felt a tremendous concussion under me ; 
there was a roar and a wave of fire, followed 
by smoke stinking of powder. I heard the 
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yells of frightened men, and the frantic 
trumpeting of the elephant. 

As the vapour cleared I saw that the men 
opposed to me were gone, and that the 
elephant was lying prone in its chains. 

The uproar of pursuit came nearer. _Prais- 
ing the gods, I turned the first three handles 
full on as before, and Kohilu bounded for- 
ward, once, twice, thrice—again : this time we 
landed right on the elephant, trampling the 
poor squealing monster into the earth. But 
Kohilu, though he toppled heavily forward, 
did not fall. Up again he bounded forward 
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‘NOT ALL RHATAMEH COULD STOP US NOW.” 


into liberty. And not all Rhatameh could 
stop us now. 
At dawn, after carrying me 120 miles, 


Kohilu received the contents of a British 
magazine rifle. It did not matter to Kohilu, 
and it told me a welcome tale. I had 
come on the bivouac of a regiment of 
Punjaubees. <A taciturn Scots major was 
in command. 

When he had listened to my story with a 
weary air, he remarked, “ Made in Germany, 
of course. Everything’s made in Germany 
nowadays.” 
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LTHOUGH Dr. K. I. Dani- 
lewsky does not pretend to 
have completely solved the 
question of aerial navigation, he 
has undoubtedly gone farther 
than anyone else in the con 

struction of a balloon which can be steered 

with perfect ease in any required direction 

without the aid of engine or screw. 

l'hose who build flying-machines may be 

divided into three classes. First, there are 

those who believe that the coming air-ship 

will be in the nature of the present-day 

balloon, Ze, a substance filled with gas and 

lighter than the air it displaces in the course 

of its travels; their object is to find some 

means or other by which it will be possible 

to guide the balloon in any required direc- 

tion, and even to force it against the wind. 

Innumerable “ dirigible balloons” have from 

time to time been proposed, and many 

have been constructed. But in the present 

instance we shall confine ourselves to the 

apparatus in- 

vented by Dr. K. 

I. Danilewsky, of 

Kharkov, Russia, 

who has very 

kindly allowed 

some of his photo- 

graphs to be re- 

produced here for 

the first time, and 

has supplied in- 

formation about 

his experiments 

and results. 

Secondly, there 

are those who pin 

their faith in 

machines heavier 

than the air, pro- 

pelled by steam, 

electricity, or 
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liquid fuel. The experiments of Langley, 
Maxim, and others will be familiar to most 
readers ; it must suffice to say that no aerial 
machine of this sort has yet ascended with 
a passenger inside. 

The third class are those who seek to 
unravel the problems of the air by the 
construction of gliding apparatus in which 
they place themselves, and, putting off into 
the air from an elevation, endeavour to reach 
the ground in safety. ‘The best-known in this 
line is Mr. Pilcher. Herr Lilienthal, it will 
be remembered, lost his life while attempting 
a flight. 

So much then for past history. ‘The 
newest “ dirigible flying - machine ” now 
claims our attention. Dr. K. I. Danilewsky, 
its inventor, read a paper on the apparatus 
in the sub-section of Aeronautics at the 
tenth meeting of naturalists and physicians, 
held quite recently at Kieff. He has been 
so good as to translate some of his remarks 
for us, and these are here summarized. Dr. 
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yet. Such an 
/ apparatus cannot 
i be produced nor 
can the solution 
of the question of 


\ flight and suspen- 
NY, y Aw } sion in the air be 
, os \ (\ arrived at by the 


effort of one man 
and a few experi- 
‘ : ments, but by 
hundreds of 
people and _ tens 
of thousands of 
experiments. The 
man who attempts 
to make a flying- 
machine is_ re- 
garded (in Russia 
at least) with dis- 
trust, and he finds 
most people op- 
rO START. ; | Photograph posed to his ideas. 
I feel, however, 
Danilewsky savs that the results arrived at so convinced that such a machine must come, and 
far can be expressed in the following way : every year we are nearer to the desired end. 
1. The machine enables us, in the simplest manner “ The-idea which led me to the construction 
possible, to ascend easily to any given height, and to of my dirigible balloon is very simple, and 
— alee Is ° oa Cee ‘ ; ¢ . " 9 
descend safely an unlimited number of times, without can be thus expressed. If a man’s strength 
throwing out any ballast or letting out the gas. a a ag Ty 
2. It enables us to actively direct the machine in be not sufficient to raise him into the air, he 
calm weather in any required direction. can raise himself if part of his weight be sub- 
3. When a fair 
wind comes we 
are enabled to 
make full use of it. 
4. The machine 
once being loaded 
we can use it daily 
and hourly for 
eight or nine days. 
5. What I con- 
sider as a matter 
of great import- 
ance is the cheap- 
ness of the 
machine, its 
safety in flying, 
and the extreme 
simplicity of its 
construction, so 
that any mechanic 
can make one on 
the same model. 


ys 
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“eT his. is 
what I have 
done in the 
course of the 
last eighteen 
months. As to 
flying against 
the wind—the 
machine is un 
able to do it 
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From a ACROSS THE TOWN, 
tracted. ‘The latter condition is arrived at 
by using a balloon filled with hydrogen. This 
extremely plain idea I bore in mind years 
ago when a student of the University. 1 
could, however, only prove the truth of it in 
1897 and 1898, and I have now found that 
by the use of a balloon filled with hydrogen 
the weight of the man is eliminated from the 
problem, and he can use all his efforts to 
propel and steer the machine which supports 
him.” 

Krom the 
photographs 
here reproduced 
the reader will 
he enabled to 
get a very good 
idea of the form 
and shape of Dr. 
Danilewsky’s 
balloon. The in 
flated portion is 
like a 


being 


shaped 
Clyar, 
pointed at one 
end and flat at 
the other. Over 
a poriion of the 
body is placed a 





covering, and 
from this stout 
cords are led 
down to the 
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metal bar which 
serves to support 
the aeronaut, who 
is seated in a chair 








firmly secured to 
the bar. On each 
side of him are 


placed the “wings,” 
and it is by the 
manipulation of 
these that he is 
able to steer the 
balloon in calm 
weather in = any 





direction he may 
wish to go. The 
nature of these 


“wings” can be 





best seen in the 
first -“ photograph, 
where several 


workmen are hold 
ing updifferent pat 
terns. By means of 
ropes and pulleys 
the “wings” can 
be easily inclined at any angle. 

Dr. Danilewsky’s first experiments were 
made in October, 1897, and are thus recorded 
in the inventor’s note-book : “ In the course 
of 112 hours twenty-five ascents were made: 
height attained was about 28oft. Some of 
the ascents were made with the machine tied 
to a rope, others without.” 

The apparatus for supplying the hydrogen 
became damaged, and the experiments were 
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IN FULL FLIGHT, 
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postponed till June, 1898, when the same 


ASCENDING. 


balloon was used, the wings this time being 


16ft. 4in. long. 
7olt. 


Ten 
The next day twenty ascents 


ascents 


were made to 
were 


made to about 1osft., with wings of 14ft. It 


was found that the 
wings of 14it. were 
still too long, and 
that 
the ends of the 
offered re 
sistance, and 
sequently that the 
strokes were weak. 


wings 
con- 


Some days later 
wings of rift. 8in. 
were tried the 


working surface 
was thus increased, 
and it was found 
that the wings de- 
veloped much 
greater power when 
ascending, _ lifting 
about 2olb. and 
offering hardly any 
resistance. 

It was decided 
that in case of a 
too-quick descent 
the wings should 
v changed into 





the surface of 
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parachutes to 
slacken the 
descent. On the 
24th June, in the 
presence of a re- 
presentative of the 
Russian War 
Office, Colonel 
G. B. Yassewitch, 
fifteen ascents were 
made to a height 
of about 28oft., 
the balloon carry- 
ing 8lb. weight. 
The descent was 
slow and _ easy, 
and the _ balloon 
was kept immov- 
able at a certain 
height by the 
aeronaut, and also 
turned several 
times round and 
round, as ordered 
by Dr. Danilewsky. 
Resuming experi- 
ments again on 


the 27th of June, 1898, the wings were now 


arranged so 
into parachutes 
descending. 


when 


were made to a height of 


that they could 


be changed 


the balloon was 


On the 4th of July ten ascents 


from 28oft. to 
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DESCENDING, 
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From a] A FAIK 
35oft. Dr. Danilewsky remarks on these as 
follows 

“The aeronaut gave too little reserve 


weight, and the machine rose briskly, after 
which it began to descend very slowly. ‘Then 
he put the wings at an angle of 45deg. and 


travelled for some time horizontally. ‘There 





From a) 


was difficulty in turning the balloon round in 
consequence of the joint between the balloon 
and the wings being weak, and the joint must 
be made less pliable.” The experiments on 
the 14th of July are thus detailed by Dr. 


Danilewsky 


“ After several ascents in the yard 


the 











| Photograph. 


acronaut was told to cross to another yard, 
350lt. distant. ‘The machine was to pass in 
a straight line, but when it had risen it met 


with a side current of wind. After con 
tinuing for a_ considerable distance the 
aeronaut briskly turned the head of the 


balloon against the wind, and kept the balloon 


| Photograph 


LANDING 


immovable for five minutes by the manipulation 
of the wings.” 

Dr. Danilewsky drew the following con- 
clusions from these trials : 


1. Having to struggle with different currents of the 
air one must be experienced in tacking about. 
In order to utilize the whole power of the wings 


> 
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movement, it is necessary to rise 


for progressive 
high in the air, and then the wings can be placed at 


godeg. without any risk of descending. In the latter 
case, to keep the machine from descending it is 
better to open the parachute. 

In subsequent trials it was found that when 
the weather was calm, the aeronaut could 
keep the balloon immovable, by working the 
wings, for some considerable period, pro- 
vided the wind was not blowing more than 
a certain number of miles an hour. On the 
6th of August some experiments in the 
open were tried. When at a height of 28oft., 
the machine was carried away by the current 
towards the town. 

“Several times the aeronaut turned the 
head of the balloon against the wind, and, 
fixing the wings for progressive movement, 
struggled against the current, and actually 
moved slowly against it.” 

The next trials were made on the 14th of 
August. Dr. Danilewsky writes of these :— 
“The machine turns without much difficulty 
when tacking about. Having fixed the wings 
at 45deg., the aeronaut moved horizontally 
for about r4oft., keeping about 21oft. above 
the ground. In the last ascent the aluminium 
beam broke, and the machine descended 
slowly to the ground. The conclusions 
GIVING 


COMPARATIVE TABLE, 


THE PRESENT TYPE, AND A FLYING APPARATUS INVENTED BY DR. 
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I arrived at from these experiments were: 


firstly, that, flying horizontally, the new 
wings pushed the air with more strength 
than the old ones; secondly, that the 


balloon of the 
than before.” 

At the close of his lecture before the 
Congress of Naturalists and Physicians at 
Kieff, Dr. Danilewsky spoke as follows :— 

“What is the conclusion we can arrive at 
after all has been said? There can be only 
one conclusion: that we are near the 
practical solution of the great problem of 
a man being able to fly.” 

How near, the reader can form his own 
opinion from the photographs shown in these 
pages, which depict the machine in various 
stages of actual flight. The inventor, in his 
modesty, rather understates his case. He 
might have justly claimed that the problem is 
already solved. 


new shape turned easier 


Dr. Danilewsky has drawn up a com- 
parative table giving an estimate of a practical 
application of a balloon of the present type 
and his own “flying apparatus.” As this 
sums up the question very clearly, this table 
is here reproduced : 


AN ESTIMATE OF A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF A BALLOON OF 


DANILEWSKY. 





1. The filling with hydrogen, the riggings, and 
in general the complete equipment for 
flight, requires 

Time required for all preparations at the 
same conditions of filling 


from 3 
3. The transport of an apparatus filled and 
fitted out for removal of troops 
The transport when folded up or “taken to 
pieces, requires 
5. The transport of the apparatus and all its 
appurtenances, including propeller, but 
without hydraulic cartridge, requires 
. The use of the apparatus as a captive balloon, 
requires 


> 


oO 


7. The ascension of a free apparatus, as gener- 
ally practised, is accomplished 


a) 


The free flight in calm weather 


. The free flight in different currents of air and 
at different heights 


© 


10. The moment of descent 


The descent to earth 


12. The repeated ascending and descending 


. One filling with hydrogen serves 


| two. 
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from 15 men and upwards. 


to 4 bow. 
is not practised. 


from 15 men and upw: mands, 
from 7 carts and upwards. 


a propeller. 


at a height _ previously 
which is fixe 
inner arrangement of the balloon. 


“cannot be accomplished. 
carries away with the current it 
happens to encounter. 
is under : 
aeronaut until his store of ballast 
is exhausted, 
_is most frequently a risk. 

is impossible. 


for one flight ; 


| As AppLiep TO A FLYING 
APPARATUS. 


From 3 to 4 men. 





From % an hour to 1 hour. 





Requires 2 men. 





3 men. 


1 cart. 





None. 


At a height beginning at one | 
métre from the earth, quite at 
_option of the aeronaut. 
Can be accomplished. 
~| Ts according to the will of the | 
aeronaut, who looks out for a 
| propitious wind. 
Is always under the control of the _ 
aeronaut, quite independent of 
any ballast. 
Is most frequently no risk. 
Is possible innumerable times. 
~ For innumerable times within Sto | 
9 days, notwithstanding insig- 
| nificant accidents caw by the 


| 


| escape of hydrogen by diffusion, 


known, : 
according to the 


the control of the 





at the utmost for 
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T all began with Effie’s getting 
something in her eye. It 
7 hurt very much indeed, and it 
gs felt something like a red-hot 
spark—only it seemed to have 
legs as well, and wings like a 
fly. Effie rubbed and cried—not real crying, 
but the kind your eye does all by itself with- 
out your being miserable inside your mind— 
and then she went to her father to have the 
thing in her eye taken out. Effie’s father was 
a doctor, so of course he knew how to take 
things out of eyes—he did it very cleverly 
with a soft paint-brush dipped in castor-oil. 
When he had got the thing out, he said :— 
“This is very curious.” Effie had often 
got things in her eye before, and her father 
had always seemed to think it was natural— 
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rather tiresome and naughty per- 
haps, but still natural. He had 
never before thought it curious. 
She stood holding her handkerchief 
to her eye, and said :— 

“T don’t believe it’s out.” People 
always say this when they have had 
something in their eyes. 

“Oh, yes — it’s owt,” said the 
doctor—“ here it is on the brush. 
This is very interesting.” 

Effie had never heard her father 
say that about anything that she 
had any share in. She said 
“ What?” 

The doctor carried the brush very 
carefully across the room, and held the point 
of it under his microscope—then he twisted 
the brass screws of the microscope, and 
looked through the top with one eye. 

“Dear me,” he said. “ Dear, dear me! 
Four well-developed limbs; a long caudal 
appendage ; five toes, unequal in lengths, 
almost like one of the Lacertidz, yet there 
are traces of wings.” The creature under 
his eye wriggled a little in the castor-oil, and 
he went on: “ Yes; a bat-like wing. Anew 
specimen, undoubtedly. Effie, run round to 
the professor and ask him to be kind enough 
to step in for a few minutes.” 

“You might give me sixpence, daddy,” 
said Effie, “ because I did bring you the new 
specimen. I took great care of it inside my 
eye ; and my eye does hurt.” 

































THE SEVEN DRAGONS. 


The doctor was so pleased with the new 
specimen that he gave Effie a shilling, and 
presently the professor stepped round. He 
stayed to lunch, and he and the doctor 
quarrelled very happily all the afternoon 
about the name and the family of the thing 
that had come out of Effie’s eye. 

But at tea-time another thing happened. 
Effie’s brother Harry fished something out of 
his tea, which he thought at first was an ear- 
wig. He was just getting ready to drop it 
on the floor, and end its life in the usual way, 
when it shook itself in the spoon—spread 
two wet wings, and flopped on to the table- 
cloth. There it sat stroking itself with its 
feet and stretching its wings, and Harry said : 
“ Why, it’s a tiny newt !” 

The professor leaned forward before the 
doctor could say a word. “I'll give you 
half a crown for it, Harry, my lad,” he said, 
speaking very fast; and then he picked it 
up carefully on his handkerchief. 

“Tt is a new specimen,” he said, “and finer 
than yours, doctor.” 

It was a tiny lizard, about half an inch long 
—with scales and wings. 

So now the doctor and the professor each 
had a specimen, and they were both very 
pleased. But before long these specimens 
began to seem less valuable. For the next 
morning, when the knife-boy was cleaning 
the doctor’s boots, he suddenly dropped the 
brushes and the boot and the blacking, and 
screamed out that he was burnt. 

And from inside the boot came crawling a 
lizard as big as a kitten, with large, shiny 
wings. 

“Why,” said Effie, “I know what it is. 
It is a dragon like St. George killed.” 

And Effie was right. That afternoon 
Towser was bitten in the garden by a dragon 
about the size of a rabbit, which he had tried 
to chase, and next morning all the papers 
were full of the wonderful “ winged lizards ” 
that were appearing all over the country. 
The papers would not call them dragons, 
because, of course, no one believes in dragons 
nowadays—and at any rate the papers were 
not going to be so silly as to believe in fairy 
stories. At first there were only a few, but 
in a week or two the country was simply 
running alive with dragons of all sizes, and 
in the air you could sometimes see them as 
thick as a swarm of bees. They all looked 
alike except as to size. They were green 
with scales, and they had four legs and a 
long tail and great wings like bats’ wings, 
only the wings were a pale, half-transparent 
yellow, like the gear-cases on bicycles. 
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And they breathed fire and smoke, as all 
proper dragons must, but still the newspapers 
went on pretending they were lizards, until the 
editor of the Standard was picked up and 
carried away by a very large one, and then 
the other newspaper people had not anyone 
left to tell them what they ought not to believe. 
So that when the largest elephant in the Zoo 
was carried off by a dragon, the papers gave 
up pretending—and put: “ Alarming Plague 
of Dragons” at the top of the paper. 

And you have no idea how alarming it 
was, and at the same time how aggravating. 
The large-sized dragons were terrible 
certainly, but when once you had found out 
that the dragons always went to bed early 
because they were afraid of the chill night 
air, you had only to stay indoors all day, and 
you were pretty safe from the big ones. But 
the smaller sizes were a perfect nuisance. 
The ones as big as earwigs got in the soap, 
and they got in the butter. The ones as big 
as dogs got in the bath, and the fire and 
smoke inside them made them steam like any- 
thing when the cold water tap was turned on, 
so that careless people were often scalded 
quite severely. The ones that were as large 
as pigeons would get into work-baskets or 
corner drawers, and bite you when you were 
in a hurry to get a needle or a handkerchief. 
The ones as big as sheep were easier to avoid, 
because you could see them coming; but when 
they flew in at the windows and curled up 
under your eider-down, and you did not find 
them till you went to bed, it was always a 
shock. The ones this size did not eat people, 
only lettuces, but they always scorched the 
sheets and pillow-cases dreadfully. 

Of course, the County Council and the police 
did everything that could be done: it was no 
use offering the hand of the Princess to any- 
one who killed a dragon. This way was all 
very well in olden times—when there was 
only one dragon and one Princess ; but now 
there were far more dragons than Princesses 
—although the Royal Family was a large one. 
And besides, it would have been mere waste 
of Princesses to offer rewards for killing 
dragons, because everybody killed as many 
dragons as they could quite out of their own 
heads and without rewards at all, just to get 
the nasty things out of the way. The County 
Council undertook to cremate all dragons 
delivered at their offices between the hours of 
ten and two,and whole waggon-loads and cart- 
loads and truck-loads of dead dragons could 
be seen any day of the week standing in a 
long line in the street where the County 
Council lived. Boys brought barrow-loads 
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“ THE LARGEST ELEPHANT IN THE ZOO WAS CARRIED 


of dead dragons, and children on their way 
home from morning,school would call in to 
leave the handful or two of little dragons they 
had brought in their satchels, or carried in 
their knotted pocket-handkerchiefs. And yet 
there seemed to be as many dragons as ever. 
Then the police stuck up great wood and 
canvas towers covered with patent glue. 
When the dragons flew against these towers, 
they stuck fast, as flies and wasps do 
on the sticky papers in the kitchen ; and 
when the towers were covered all over 
with dragons, the police-inspector used to 
set light to the towers, and burnt them and 
dragons and all. 

And yet there seemed to be more dragons 
than ever. The shops were full of patent 
dragon poison and anti-dragon soap, and 
dragon-proof curtains for the windows ; and, 


” 
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indeed, everything that could 
be done was done. 

And yet there seemed to be 
more dragons than ever. 

It was not very easy to 
know what would poison a 
dragon, because you see they 
ate such different things. The 
largest kind ate elephants as 
long as there were any, and 
then went on with horses and 
cows. Another size ate nothing 
but lilies of the valley, and 
a third size ate only Prime 
Ministers if they were to be 
had, and, if not, would feed 
freely on boys in_ buttons. 
Another size lived on bricks, 
and three of them ate two- 
thirds of the South Lambeth 
Infirmary in one afternoon. 

But the size Effie was 
most afraid of was about as 
big as your dining - room, 
and that size ate “itt girls 
and boys. 

At first Effie and her brother 
were quite pleased with the 
change in their lives. It was 


sO amusing to sit up all night 


instead of going to sleep, and 
to play in the garden lighted 
by electric lamps. And it 
sounded so funny to hear 
mother say, when they were 
going to bed: 

“Good-night, my darlings, 
sleep sound all day, and don’t 
get up too soon. You must not 
get up before it’s gu/e dark. 
You wouldn’t like the nasty dragons to 
catch you.” 

But after a time they got very tired of it 
all; they wanted to see the flowers and trees 
growing in the fields, and to see the pretty 
sunshine out of doors, and not just through 
glass windows and patent dragon-proof 
curtains. And they wanted to play on the 
grass, which they were not allowed to do in 
the electric lamp-lighted garden because of 
the night-dew. 

And they wanted so much to get out, just 
for, once, in the beautiful, bright, dangerous 
daylight, that they began to try and think of 
some reason why they ought to go out. 
Only they did not like to disobey their 
mother. 

But one morning their mother was busy pre- 
paring some new dragon poison to lay down in 
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the cellars, and their father was bandaging 
the hand of the boot-boy which had been 
scratched by one of the dragons who liked 
to eat Prime Ministers when they were to be 
had, so nobody remembered to say to the 
children :— 

“Don’t get up till it is quite dark !” 

“Go now,” said Harry; “it would not be 
disobedient to go. And I know exactly 
what we ought to do, but I don’t know how 
we ought to do it.” 

“What ought we to do?” said Effie. 

“We ought to wake St. George, of course,” 
said Harry. “He was the only person in 
his town who knew how to manage dragons ; 
the people in the fairy tales don’t count. 
But St. George is a real person, and he is 
only asleep, and he is waiting to be waked 
up. Only nobody believes in St. George 
now. I heard father say so.” 

“ We do,” said Effie. 

“Of course we do. And don’t you see, 
Ef, that’s the very reason why we could wake 
him? You can’t wake people if you don’t 
believe in them, can you ?” 

Effie said no, but where could they find 
St. George ? 

“We must go and look,” said Harry, 
boldly. “You shall wear a dragon-proof 
frock, made of stuff like the curtains. And 
I will smear myself all over with the best 
dragon poison, and ‘ 

Effie ciasped her hands and skipped with 
joy, and cried :- 

“Oh, Harry ! 
St. George ! 
course.” 

“Um,” said Harry, wishing he had thought 
of it for himself, “you have a little sense 
sometimes, for a girl.” 

So next afternoon quite early, long before 
the beams of sunset announced the coming 
night, when everybody would be up and 
working, the two children got out of bed. 
Effie wrapped herself in a shawl of dragon- 
proof muslin—there was no time to make 
the frock—and Harry made a horrid mess of 
himself with the patent dragon poison. It 
warranted harmless to infants and 
invalids, so he felt quite safe. 

Then they took hands and set out to walk 
to St. George’s Church. As you know, there 
are many St. George’s churches, but, for- 
tunately, they took the turning that leads 
to the right one, and went along in the 
bright sunlight, feeling very brave and 
adventurous. 

There was no one about in the streets 
except dragons, and the place was simply 





I know where we can find 
In St. George’s Church, of 


was 
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swarming with them. Fortunately none of 
the dragons were just the right size for eating 
little boys and girls, or perhaps this story 
might have had to end here. There were 
dragons on the pavement, and dragons on the 
road-way, dragons basking on the front-door 
steps of public buildings, and dragons preen- 
ing their wings on the roofs in the hot after- 
noon sun. The town was quite green with 
them. Even when the children had got out 
of the town and were walking in the lanes, 
they noticed that the fields on each side 
were greener than usual with the scaly legs 
and tails ; and some of the smaller sizes had 
made themselves asbestos nests in the 
flowering hawthorn hedges. 

Effie held her brother’s hand very tight, 
and once when a fat dragon flopped against 
her ear she screamed out, and a whole flight 
of green dragons rose.from the field at the 
sound, and sprawled away across the sky. 
The children could hear the rattle of their 
wings as they flew. 

“Oh, I want to go home,” said Effie. 


“Don’t be silly,” said Harry. “Surely 
you haven’t forgotten about the Seven 
Champions and all the Princes. People 


who are going to be their country’s de- 
liverers never scream and say they want 
to go home.” 

“ And are we,” asked Effie 
I mean?” 

“You'll see,” said her brother, and on 
they went. 

When they came to St. George’s Church 
they found the door open, and they walked 
right in—but St. George was not there, so 
they walked round the churchyard outside, 
and presently they found the great stone 
tomb of St. George, with the figure of him 
carved in marble outside, in his armour and 
helmet, and with his hands folded on his 
breast. 

“How ever can we wake him?” they 
said. 

Then Harry spoke to St. George—but he 
would not answer; and he called, but 
St. George did not seem to hear; and then 
he actually tried to waken the great dragon- 
slayer by shaking his marble shoulders. But 
St. George took no notice. 

Then Effie began to cry, and she put her 
arms round St. George’s neck as well as she 
could for the marble, which was very much 
in the way at the back, and she kissed the 
marble face and she said :— 

“Oh, dear, good, kind St. George, please 
wake up and help us.” 

And at that St. George opened his eyes 
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sleepily, and stretched 
“What’s the matter, little girl?” 


So the children told him all about it; he 
turned over in his marble and leaned on one 
But when he heard that 


elbow to listen. 
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himself and said: 
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of settling these dragons. By the way, 
what sort of weather have you been having 
lately ?” : 

This seemed so careless and unkind that 
Harry would not answer, but Effie said. 








“ PLEASE WAKE UP AND HELP Us.” 


there were so many dragons he shook his 
head. 

“It’s no good,” he said, “they would be 
one too many for, poor old George. You 
should have waked me before. I was always 
for a fair fight—one man one dragon, was 
my motto.” 

Just then a flight of dragons passed over- 
head, and St. George half drew his sword. 

But he shook his head again, and pushed 
the sword back as the flight of dragons grew 
small in the distance. 

“I can’t do anything,” he said; “things 
have changed since my time. St. Andrew 
told me about it. They woke him up over 
the engineers’ strike, and he came to talk 
to me. He says everything is done by 
machinery now ; there must be some way 


patiently, “It has been very fine. Father 
says it is the hottest weather there has ever 
been in this country.” 

“ Ah, I guessed as much,” said the Cham- 
pion, thoughtfully. ‘ Well, the only thing 
would be . . dragons can’t stand wet and 
cold, that’s the only thing. If you could 
find the taps.” 

St. George was beginning to settle down 
again on his stone slab. 

“Good-night, very sorry I can’t help 
you,” he said, yawning behind his marble 
hand. 

“Oh, but you can,” cried Effie. 
us—what taps?” 

“Oh, like in the bathroom,” said St. 
George, still more sleepily ; “and there’s a 
looking-glass, too ; shows you all the world 


“ Tell 
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and what’s going on. ,St. Denis told me 
about it; said it was a very pretty thing. 
I’m sorry I can’t—good-night.” 

And he fell back into his marble and was 
fast asleep again in a moment. 

“We shall never find the taps,” said Harry. 
“I say, wouldn’t it be awful if St. George 
woke up when there was a dragon near, the 
size that eats champions ? ” 

Effie pulled off her dragon-proof veil. 
“We didn’t meet any the size of the dining- 
room as we came 
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farmhouses flowing away from under them, 
much faster than you see them running away 
from the sides of the fastest express train. 

And still the dragon flew on. The children 
saw other dragons in the air as they went, 
but the dragon who was as big as the dining- 
room never stopped to speak to any of them, 
but just flew on quite steadily. 

“He knows where he wants to go,” said 
Harry. “Oh, if he would only drop us 
before he gets there ! ” 





along,” she said; “I 
daresay we shall be 
quite safe.” 

So she covered St. 
George with the veil, 
and Harry rubbed off 
as much as he could 
of the dragon poison 
on to St George's 
armour, so as to 
make everything 
quite safe for him. 

“We might hide 
in the church till it 
is dark,” he said, 
“and then “ 

But at that moment 
a dark shadow fell on 
them, and they- saw 
that it was a dragon 
exactly the size of the 
dining-room at home. 

So then they knew 
that all was lost. The 
dragon swooped down 
and caught the two 
children in his claws ; 
he caught Effie by 
her green silk sash, 
and Harry by the 
little point at the 
back of his Eton 
jacket — and __ then, 
spreading his great 
yellow wings, he rose 
into the air, rattling 
like a_ third-class 
carriage when the 
brake is hard on. 

“Oh, Harry,” said 
Effie, **I wonder 
when he will eat us!” 
The dragon was flying across woods and 
fields with great flaps of his wings that 
carried him a quarter of a mile at each flap. 

Harry and Effie could see the country 
below, hedges and rivers and churches and 














“ WE ROSE INTO THE AIR, RATTLING LIKE A THIRD-CLASS CARRIAGE.” 


But the dragon held on tight, and he flew 
and flew and flew until at last, when the 
children were quite giddy, he settled down, 
with a rattling of all his scales, on the top of 
a mountain. And he lay there on his great 
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green scaly side, panting, and very much out 
of breath, because he had come such a long 
way. But his claws were fast in Effie’s sash 
and the little point at the back of Harry’s 
Eton jacket. 

Then Effie took out the knife Harry had 
given her on her birthday. It only cost six- 
pence to begin with, and she had had it a 
month, and it never could sharpen anything 
but slate-pencils, but somehow she managed 
to make that knife cut her sash in front, and 
crept out of it, leaving the dragon with only 
a green silk bow in one of his claws. That 
knife would never have 
cut Harry’s jacket - tail 
off, though, and when 
Effie had tried for some 
time she saw that this 
was so, and gave it up. 
But with her help Harry 
managed to wriggle 
quietly out of his sleeves, 
so that the dragon had 
only an Eton jacket in 


his other claw. Then | 
the children crept ontip- | 
toe to a crack in the 
rocks and got in. It was 


much too narrow for the 
dragon to get in also, 
so they. stayed in there 
and waited to make faces 
at the dragon when he 
felt rested enough to 
sit up and begin to 
think about eating them. 
He was very angry, 
indeed, when they made 
faces at him, and blew 
out fire and smoke at 
them, but they ran 
farther into the cave so 
that he could not reach 
them, and when he was 
tired of blowing he went away. 

But they were afraid to come out of the 
cave, so they went farther in, and presently 
the cave opened out and grew bigger, and 
the floor was soft sand, and when they had 
come to the very end of the cave there was 
a door, and on it was written: “ Universal 
Tap -room. Private. No one allowed 
inside.” 

So they opened the door at once just to 
peep in, and then they remembered what St. 
George had said. 

“We can’t be worse off than we are,” said 
Harry, “with a dragon waiting for us out- 
side. Let's go in.” 
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So they went boldly into the tap-room, 
and shut the door behind them. 

And now they were in a sort of room cut 
out of the solid rock, and all along one side 
of the room were taps, and all the taps were 
labelled with china labels like you see to 
baths. And as they could both read words 
of two syllables or even three sometimes, they 
understood at once that they had got to the 
place where the weather is turned on from. 
There were six big: taps labelled “Sun- 
shine,” “ Wind,” “ Rain,” “Snow,” “ Hail,” 
“Ice,” and a lot of little ones, labelled “ Fair 


“ONE SIDE OF THE ROOM WAS JUST A BIG LOOKING-GLASS.” 


to moderate,” “Showery,” “South breeze,” 
“Nice growing weather for the crops,” 
“ Skating,” “Good open weather,” “South 
wind,” “East wind,” and so on. And the 
big tap labelled “ Sunshine ” was turned full 
on. ‘They could not see any sunshine—the 
cave was lighted by a skylight of blue glass 
so they supposed the sunlight was pouring 
out by some other way, as it does with the 
tap that washes out the underneath parts of 
patent sinks in kitchens. 

Then they saw that one side of the room 
was just a big looking-glass, and when you 
looked in it you could see everything that 
was going on in the world—and all at once, 
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too, which. is not like most looking-glasses. 
They saw the carts delivering the dead 
dragons at the County Council offices, and 
they saw St. George asleep under the dragon- 
proof veil. And they saw their mother at 
home crying because her children had gone 
out in the dreadful, dangerous daylight, and 
she was afraid a dragon had eaten them. 
And they saw the whole of England, like a 
great puzzle-map—green in the field parts 
and brown in the towns, and black in the 
places where they make coal, and crockery, 
and cutlery, and chemicals. And all over it, 
on the black parts, and on the brown, and 
on the green, there was a network of green 
dragons. And they could see that it was 
still broad daylight, and no dragons had 
gone to bed yet. 

So Effie said, “ Dragons do not like cold.” 
And she tried to turn off the sunshine, but 
the tap was out of order, and that was why 
there had been so much hot weather, and 
why the dragons had been able to be 
hatched. So they left the sunshine - tap 
alone, and they turned on the snow and left 
the tap full on while they went to look in the 
glass. ‘There they saw the dragons running 
all sorts of ways like ants if you are cruel 
enough to pour water into an ant-heap, 
which, of course, you never are. And the 
snow fell more and more. 

Then Effie turned the rain-tap quite full 
on, and presently the dragons began to 
wriggle less, and by-and-by some of them lay 
quite still, so the children knew the water 
had put out the fires inside them, and they 
were dead. So then they turned on the hail 

only half on, for fear of breaking people’s 
windows—-and after a while there were no 
more dragons to be seen moving. 

Then the children knew that they were 
indeed the deliverers of their country. 

“They will put up a monument to us,” 
said Harry; “as high as Nelson’s! All the 
dragons are dead.” 

“T hope the one that was waiting outside 
for us is dead !” said Effie; “and about the 
monument, Harry, I’m not so sure. What 
can they do with such a lot of dead dragons ? 
It would take years and years to bury them, 
and they could never be burnt now they are 
so soaking wet. I wish the rain would wash 
them off into the sea.” 

But this did not happen, and the children 
began to feel that they had not been so 
frightfully clever after all. 

“TI wonder what this old thing’s for,” said 
Harry. He had found a rusty old tap, 


which seemed as though it had not been 
Vol. xvii.—77 


used for ages. Its china label was quite 
coated over with dirt and cobwebs. When 
Effie had cleaned it with a bit of her 
skirt for curiously enough both the 
children had come out without pocket 
handkerchiefs — she found that the label 
said “ Waste.” 

“TLet’s turn it on,” she said; “it might 
carry off the dragons.” 

The tap was very stiff from not having 
been used for such a long time, but together 
they managed to turn it on, and then ran to 
the mirror to see what happened. 

Already a great, round, black hole had 
opened in the very middle of the map of 
England, and the sides of the map were, tilt- 
ing themselves up, so that the rain ran down 
towards the hole. 

“ Oh, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah !” cried Effie, 
and she hurried back to the taps and turned 
on everything that seemed wet. “ Showery,” 
“Good open weather,” “Nice growing 
weather for the crops,” and even “ South ” 
and “South-West,” because she had heard 
her father say that those winds brought 
rain. 

And now the floods of rain were pouring 
down on the country, and great sheets of 
water flowed towards the centre of the map, 
and cataracts of water poured into the great 
round hole in the middle of the map, and 
the dragons were being washed away and 
disappearing down the waste-pipe in great 
green masses and scattered green shoals 
single dragons and dragons by the dozen ; 
of all sizes, from the ones that carry off 
elephants down to the ones that get in your 
tea. 

And presently there was not a dragon left. 
So then they turned off the tap named 
“ Waste,” and they half-turned off the one 
labelled “ Sunshine ”-—it was broken, so that 
they could not turn it off altogether—and they 
turned on “ Fair to moderate” and “ Showery” 
and both taps stuck, so that they could not 
be turned off, which accounts for our climate. 

How did they get home again? By the 
Snowdon railway-——of course. 


And was the nation grateful? Well—the 
nation was very wet. And by the time the 
nation had got dry again it was interested 
in the new invention for toasting muffins 
by electricity, and all the dragons were 
almost forgotten. Dragons do not seem 
so important when they are dead and 
gone, and, you know, there never was a 
reward offered. 
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“ DISAPPEARING DOWN 


And what did father and mother say when 
Effie and Harry got home ? 

My dear, that is the sort of silly question 
you children always will ask. However, just 
for this once I don’t mind telling you. 

Mother said: “Oh, my darlings, my 
darlings, you're safe—you're safe! You 
naughty children — how could you be so 
disobedient ? Go to bed at once !” 

And their father the doctor said : 

“] wish I had known what you were going 
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THE WASTE-PIPE.” 


I should have liked to preserve a 
I threw away the one I got out 
of Effie’s eye. I intended to get a more 
perfect specimen. I did not anticipate this 
immediate extinction of the species.” 

The professor said nothing, but he rubbed 
his hands. He had kept his specimen—the 
one the size of an earwig that he gave 
Harry half a crown for—and he has it to 
this day. 

You must get him to show it to you ! 


to do! 
specimen. 




















Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





4 FACIAL STUDY. 

The photographer’s 
art is responsible for 
the curious study in 
faces reproduced here- 
with, You are not 
looking at the counter- 
feit presentments of 
three brothers, but of 
one and the same man, 
who, in the first in- 
stance, is with a mous- 
tache, in the «second 
with a full beard, and 
in the third he is clean 
shaven. By covering 
the lower part of the 
face you will see the 
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resemblance at once. == — 
The deception has been 

exceptionally well carried out, and it is 
curious to note the air of vigour that is 
imparted to the central face by the full 
beard. The gentleman in question is Mr. 
Robert Pfeiffer, of Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Of course, each portrait was taken at a 
different sitting, but all three were taken 
on the same day. The photo. was taken 
by Krieg, Cincinnati. 





A MELTED TUMBLER. 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to trace 
any similarity to an ordinary glass tumbler in 
the odd-shaped article seen in our next photo- 
graph, but such was its original mission. It 
was found standing on a tank outside the 
premises of Messrs. Goodchild and Co., of 
Vryburg, after a fire had destroyed their 
premises, having been reduced to this 
shape by the heat. The photograph was 
sent in by Mr. W. Klisser, photographer, 
f Vryburg. 


CHRISTIANITY EMBRACING BUDDHISM, 

This photograph is of very peculiar interest. It represents a 
scene in the churchyard of Badulla, Ceylon, that is now familiarly 
referred to as ‘Christianity Embracing Buddhism,” and the 
reason is because of the association of the tombstone with the 
tree. The latter is the Bo-tree, the sacred tree of Buddhism, 
which in growing has carried the tombstone up bodily off the 
ground in the singular manner seen in the photograph. The 
tombstone was erected about 1840, but it has been embedded in the 
tree like this now fur many years. The photograph was forwarded 
by Mr. H. B. Christie, Ceylon Civil Service, Badulla, Ceylon. 











* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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HELPING ATLAS. 
Mr. Frank H. Williams, of 14, Distaff 
Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., in sending the 
accompanying snap-shot, writes : ‘* Inclosed 
is a photograph of myself turning head- 
over-heels for the amusement of a few 
friends, which photo. I think a fitting com- 
panion to ‘A Candidate for Apoplexy’ in 
a recent number. The picture was taken 
by my brother on a hot afternoon last 
summer.” Mr. Williams seems to have 
taken root in his odd posture, but a still 
funnier effect is obtained if the picture is 
held upside down, for then he appears to 
be trying to help Atlas in holding the world 
up, only that his footing is somewhat un- 
certain. o- 
A REMARKABLE ADDRESS. 
Our next photograph is a facsimile of an 


address on a letter that found its way from Spain to 
the G.P.O., St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Remarkable as 
it may seem, this specimen of handwriting was de- 
ciphered by ‘‘the blind man of St. Martin’s,” and the 
letter safely reached its destination. It is addressed 
to the **Spanish Ambassador (or Embassy), London.” 
We wonder how many of our readers would enjoy 
having to decipher scrawl like this. Even the Post 
Office expert was undecided about one word, and 
admits to either Ambassador or Embassy. This 
specimen of illegibility in addresses was taken from 
the scrap-book of Post Office curiosities, collected 
by one who was employed at the G.P.O. for upwards 
of fifty years, the photograph itself being sent in by 
Mr. C. W. Gott, 7, Leybourne Terrace, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 
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From a Photo. by C. H. Benham, Widnes. 
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A LOYAL MONUMENT. 


This is not a photograph 
of some granite monolith 
or an obelisk of marble 
erected by skilled hands 
and requiring days of toil. 
Like the mushroom, it 
sprang upin a single night, 
and is made entirely of 
soap-boxes, with a pole 
through the centre as a sup- 
port. This ‘“‘monument” 
was built to commemorate 
the Queen’s Jubilee by the 
firm of W. Gossage and 
aq Sons, of Widnes, and 

adorned the square of that 
loyal borough during 
Jubilee week. Many hun- 
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va dreds of boxes were used 
in its construction. The 
vA height (6oft.) was intended 
’ 
“ 4 to represent the length of 
. the reign of Her Majesty. 
( Mr. Herbert W. Pates, 
\ of Widnes, is the sender 


of this interesting photo 
graph. 














































A HOUSE OF PORCUPINE QUILLS. 

The pretty little model of a house shown 
in our next photograph is made of porcupine 
quills, and is the handiwork of a retired 
gentleman, Mr. Joubert, of Graaf Reinet, 
Cape Colony, who devoted the leisure 
hours of a whole year to its construction. 
Between 30,000 and 40,000 brass pins were 
used in fixing the quills together, and the 
house has a straw roof. The dimensions of 
the little domicile are 2ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in., 
and it stands in a huge glass case. 
It was exhibited at the Kimberley Exhibi- 
tion of 1892, and also at Pretoria. The 
photograph was sent to us by Graham 
Botha, the fifteen-year-old son of a 
Dutch Reformer, living at St. Stephen’s 
Parsonage, Cape Town. 


A BIG FAMILY. 


The accompanying photograph represents 
T. H. Norman, of the Post Office Department, at 
Washington, D.C., and his family, consisting of his 
wife and fifteen children, all girls. The parents have 
had seventeen children altogether, but two died, one 
boy and one girl. There are no twins in the family. 


The eldest was 
twenty - five years 
and the youngest 
nineteen months 
old at the time the 
photograph was 
taken. Norman is 
a coloured man, 
forty-five years of 
age, and his wife 
is about the same 
age. His salary is 
only fifty-five dol- 
lars a month, and 
yet he has managed 
to educate all 
his children old 
enough to receive 
an education. His 
family reside at 
Montgomery, 
Fayette Co., West 
Virginia, and the 
picture — which 
was sent in by 
Mr. A. B. Hurt, 
Washington— 
shows a_ portion 
of their home. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF DUCKS. 

A novel method of transporting ducks, in 
operation in Szabadka, in Hungary, is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. In place of 
the usual crate a sack is obtained, in which a 
number of holes are cut; through these the heads 
of the unfortunate birds are thrust. In the 
photograph we are able to reproduce, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr, Ernest C. Jeffery, of 20, 
North Park Road, Manningham, it will be 
seen that the birds have settled down in their 
confined quarters, but when they are first taken 
out of the train the noise they make may be better 
imagined than described, and the helples struggles 
of the imprisoned birds are really most comical. 
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A CURIOUS ICICLE. 

Our next photograph speaks for itsel.. It 
shows a curious form of icicle that grew up- 
wards as the result of one night’s severe frost 
in February last. It was photographed by 
Mr. W. E. Daw, of Church Street, King’s 
Lynn, on the morning of February 28th, 
1399. The tap was situated in a stable-yard, 
surrounded by high walls and houses, in the 
midst of a town. It is interesting to notice q 
the firm foot the icicle stands upon, and, 











GENERAL GORDON AS A BOY 





Very particular interest is attached to our next photograph, 
which we are privileged to reproduce in these pages, thanks to 
the courtesy of Mrs. Jennette Fothergill, of Park House, Fin- 
borough, Stowmarket. The boy on the right is General Gordon 
when eleven years of age, and the gentleman seated in the chair 
is his uncle, General Samuel E. Gordon, aged twenty. The 
photograph from which our reproduction is made was copied 
from a daguerreotype taken in July, 
1844. Young Gordon’s picture gives 
one the impression that he was a true 
type of the English schoolboy of the 
period, as he was the true type of an 
English gentleman and a soldier in 
after years. 













gradually creeping upwards, has nearly 
reached the dripping tap. By ten o'clock, 
Mr. Daw says, the temperature had risen 
so much that the icicle quickly melted. 










A LONG-DISTANCE PHOTO. 

Mr. Clifford L. Higgins, of Duluth, 
Minn., U.S.A., in sending this photo- 
graph, writes: “It is a view taken 
with a 4 by § camera, ordinary lens, 
of a tug and barque at a distance of one 
and a half miles from the camera. The 
hill on which the latter was placed 
was about 4ooft. above the level of 
the water. The scene was taken at 
this great distance by placing a 3ft. 
telescope directly on to the front end 
of the lens, the snap-shot being made 
at the moment the boats got into the 
field of view.” The hazy effects sur- 
rounding the picture are caused by 
the telescope cylinder ; but the result 
is certainly very curious, and the ex- 
periment is one which everyone can 
easily try for himself. 
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A ROLLING LEAP. 
It is claimed that by jumping in the 
singular manner shown in the three snap- 
shots here reproduced, a much greater height 























can be cleared than in 
the ordinary way, but it 
is not a method that we 
would advise even mode- 
rately good athletes to 
attempt without a lot of 
practice beforehand 
at small heights. The 
snap - shots show the 
jumper in three different 
positions : first, rising ; 
second, clearing the 
bar ; and third, breaking 
the fall with the arms. 
He cleared the height of 
5ft. 4in. on this occasion 

not a record leap by 
any means, but just a 
fair average specimen. 
The critical moment 
comes at the point of 
alighting, for the 
jumper has to take 
care to fall, not on his 
head, but on the back 
of the neck. 








A STREET AT NIGHT. 

The photograph of a street scene here reproduced was taken 
at midnight by Mr. Fred. S. Guttersen, from a window in the 
San Francisco Press Club. It was given an exposure of an 
hour. The portion of Ellis Street shown in the picture was 
crowded with pedestrians, cabs, and street cars, yet none of 
them appear in the photograph. The white streak in the centre 
of the street was caused by the trolly-car head-lights, and the 
protuberances in the thread show where the cars stopped. On 
the extreme right a cupola of the Baldwin Hotel is visible, 
and a little to the left of the centre may be seen the top of the 
San Francisco Morning Cail building, a twenty-one story sky- 
scraper. The clock-tower of the Aforning Chronicle structure 
shows up on the left. The night was unusually dark, and a 
large number of arc lamps 
were burning in the street. 

A NATURAL LIKENESS, 

We have an infinite 
variety of photographs sent 
in to us of curious natural 
formations in stones, but 
very few reach the excellence 
of the one reproduced here- 
with. This is a piece of 
flint picked up on the beach 
at Felixstowe, and the resein- 
blance it bears to a dog’s 
head is most remarkable. 
We have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting it for 
ourselves at these offices. 
It has not been touched up 
in the least degree, even 
the white of the eye being 
quite a natural chalk forma- 
tion. The photograph was 
sent in by Miss Ina Smith, 
24, Pandora Road, West 
Hampstead. 
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\ TOWER FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Both these photographs are views of the 
water-tower at Reading, Mass., U.S. A., only, 

~-~% » of course, 
taken from two 
totally differ- 
ent points. In 
the one we see 
the tower as it 
looks at a dis- 
tance ; in the 
other we are 
looking direct- 
ly upitsside. In 
the latter case 
the camera was 
held close to 
the base of the 
tower, and 
pointing verti 
cally to the 
top. The tower 
is rooft. high 
to the railing, , 
and = about 30ft. in THE EFFECT OF A DIVE, 
diameter. The sender of This is a snap-shot of a dive, but the diver has dis- 
the photos. is Mr. Arthur appeared, and the camera just caught the hollow he 
V. Pillsbury, Reading, made in the water with the subsequent splashing 
Mass., U.S.A. caused by the waters meeting in the middle of the 
depression, Sender of photo., Mr. Harrison 
R. Steeves, c.o. Messrs. Church, E. Gates 
and Co., 138th Street and 4th Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. —— 
HARVEST OF THE SEA FESTIVAL. 

Most chapels and churches include a festival 
of thanksgiving fur the harvest of the land 
amongst the prescribed celebrations of the 
year, but at the Old Wesley Chapel, Bourne 
Street, Hastings, they hold a harvest of the 
sea festival. The accompanying photograph 

which has been forwarded by Mr, Frank 
W. Barfoot, of Rock House, Nelson Road, 
Hastings—is an interior view of the chapel, 
showing the decorations for the festival that 
was held last year. All round the gallery are 
hung real fishing nets, whilst suspended under- 
neath at intervals are 
bowls of live gold-fish. 
The miscellaneous 
collection of articles 
adorning the pulpit 
and its immediate sur 
roundings’ comprise 
models of ships, sea 
pictures, stuffed sea 
birds, shells, etc., the 
whole effect being ex 
cellent. Most of the 
decorations are kindly 
lent by the fisherfolk 
who attend the chapel, 
and the greatest in 
terest is evinced in 
the day’s proceedings. 
Another curious fea 
ture of this old chapel 
is that many years ago 
it was a theatre, and 
there still remain two 
galleries, one above 
the other ; the top one, 
however, not being 
often used. 
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“] SAW THE 


BODY 


OF BOB LYING 


(See page 627.) 


UPON HIS BACK.” 





